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PART ONE 


♦ Wktn / mM M cktU, 1 ip»kf dt « / un40rii^%4 «i * f4»i4, 

/ liKfUfkt At A cktU 


CHAPTER I 

Aijnt Const \n(>; was away. but. as it was my 
birthday, I united myself to lunch with Tmlr 
JasjwT. Father and Ross caim* ttH> In the 
nudclle of him h my uncle looked at me over the 
top of his KlasMii and said, — 

' Well. Meg. so you are s<n‘enteen and liave left 
sc’h(K)l What are you to do nou r' 

An ultM that had be<*n shimmering m my mind 
for soim* days suddenly came on toj), 

I’m going to w'rite a lx>ok.' 

Ku>s start'd at me. aghast. * jtTul>l>esheth !' 
he extlairned, ‘ when you could hunt three tin's a 
w» ek, walk a punpy, and do the things that rt ally 
matter. What hhiIs girls are!* 

Have yon suf!u ient knowledge of anv om 
suhjnt to write a Inx^k alxuit it if’ Tmle JasfM^r 
inf| Hired. 

‘ Oh. my angel/ I exclaimed, * 1 don't refer to 
the stuff you and father produce. I'm not going 
to write a treatise on art hiteciure, or Dante, or 
the Cumulative Exidences of the Cherubim. I 
mean fiction—^ story— a novel/ 

' But even so.' pei^ted my uncle. ' you cai/t 
write atxiut things ctf which you know nothing !' 

* But you don’t have to know alxiut things 
when you write fiction. You make it up as you 
go along, don't you see ?* 

' You only want a hero and a heroine and a 
plot,' my brother giggled. 

* And a strong tove interest/ said father, and 

he twinkled at roc : * even Dante ' 
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8 EXPERIENCE. 

‘ Oh, daddy, must you bring in Dante?' I said 
‘ He was such a temble old bore and he didn t 
even marry the girl.’ 

Uncle Jasper gazed at me as if I were a tani 
gorilla or a missing link, or something that lookt d 
as if it ought to have brains but somehow hadn t 
' Dear me !' he said. ‘ Well, go on, Meg, but it 
you merely make up your story as you go aion^ 
you will get your background dim and confu>td 
and your characterisation weak.' 

‘ I can't think what you mean,' I groaned. 

‘ Why, Meg, if you fay your plot in the four- 
teenth century, for instance, your characters must 
be clear cut, mediaeval, and tone with tlie back- 
ground, don’t you see ? It would require a great 
deal of research to get the atmosphere of your 
century right.' 

‘ But, 1 shan’t write about the fourteenth 
century,' I said in slow exasperation. ' My Ixiok 
will lx* alxiiit the present time. I shall write of 
the things I know.' 

' Well, but what do you know, little 'un? 
That's what we are trying to get at,' said daddy, 
with his appalling habit of bringing things 
suddenly to a head. 

' It's rather difficult to say offhand, father, but 
I know soinetiiing of the fauna of the South Pole, 
and about influenza {I've had it four times), and 
a lot about ski-ing ' ^ 

' If you could see yourself ski-ing you wouldn’t 
say so,' said my brother wth his usual candour, 
' your methods are those of a Lilienfeldian wart- 
hog, and as for your Telemarks— ye gods I' 

r ignored my brother and continued: ' My 
knowledge of tiowers is extensive, and I know two 
bits of history and—' 
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' Could we have the two bits now without wait- 
ing for the novel?* 

Oh, certainly . Unde Jasper.* H always like 
to oblige my family when 1 can.) * The first b the 
one that everybody remembers: William I.. JotM}, 
married Matilda of Flanders, but I have had an 
expensive education, as dadidv often uys, so 1 
know, too, that W'itliam II., 1087, never married.' 

* Dear me.' said my uncle, again wih his 
indulgent- to-the-tame-gorilla look. 

Daddy lauahtxl and got up. ' W^ell. 1 sliould 
think It would be a most interesting book, though 
how you will work in the two bits of history with 
the fauna of the South Pole, influenza, and ski-ing 
trasses the comprehension of a mere male thing f 

Then he kissed me for some extraordinary* 
reason and said that he cx|)ccted I should get to 
know some other things as I went along, and I’m !<* 
Jasper blew his nose violently, and Ross ol>servcd 
that 1 was a funny little ass. After that we went 
home. 

Father had a choir practice or something after 
dinner, and Ross said ne had to see a man al^ut a 
dog (he can’t pebbly want another), so I retired 
to my own special domain to start my novel. 

I was rummamog in my handkerciiief box tor 
a pencil when fiamue came in with a ream of 
sermon paper and a iiuart bottle of ink, followed 
a prooesaion of servants bearing the New 
tni^k DicUonmy as far as the letter T. which 
Daddy thmight might be useful. In the course of 
the next hour Rosa sent up a wet towel and a can 
marked * Ifidnii^ Oi/ a note arrived from 
Unde Jasper to say tto be had omitted to men* 
tkm that it was beoer * to raoiutdy avoid ' spilt 
in&Ditives (whatom they are), and that tf 1 felt 
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bound at times to write of things I didn’t know, 
it was quite a good tip to shove in a quotatKMi 
from the bi*st authority on the subject, and th.ii 
his library was at mv disposal at any tim(‘. Ii« 
said, too, that he had a spare copy of the Record 
Interpreter, if it would be of any use. My uncled 
jokes are like that ; no ordinary person can S( < 
them at all. But two can play at ' pulling h-gs.’ 
so 1 sewed up the legs of my brother’s pyjama-, 
put th(' wet towel and the can of oil in his bed. and 
the dictionary in father’s, and, having poured tie 
quart of ink in their two water-jugs, i sat doun 
with great contentment to fulfil my life’s amhi 
tion. I thought over the subjects on which my 
knowledge was irrefutable, but a novel inspiriil 
by any one of them seemed impossible, and bv 
lo.^^o p.m. 1 was suffering from bad brain tag 
I'hen Nannie came in to brush my hair, so 1 con- 
fided my troubles to her, as I always do. 

* I seem to be a most ignorant person, Nannie ; 
the only tiling I really know about is the family.' 

' Well, write a book about that, dearie, I’m 
sure it’s mad enough.' 

‘ But then thiTe wouldn’t be a plot.’ 

' No more there is in most people’s lives, not the 
women’s, anyway.’ 

‘ Has your life been very dull, darling?’ I 
asked. 

' My life,’ said Nannie solemnly, ’ has been one 
larce hole with bits of stocking round that I have 
had to tiy and draw together.’ 

When Ross came up ms remarks about his bed 
were of so sulphurous a character that I swear 1 
could almost sec the brimstone blowing under my 
door. And in the silent watches of the ni^t I 
decided that my book skaU be about the family, 
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from the tinu- it was lx)rn to the day it was buri«tl. 
Surely something in Uu* nature of a plot will turn 
up m Ixtween. 


CHAPTER II 

To U gin iit th<‘ beginning. When I was wailing 
to Ih‘ lH»rn I must have run up to (ohI and siod, 
Please, could thi^ little IhjV tome, too"' 

And iH rliajis He lauglml and answe red, - 
' Oh, eerlainly. Miss PolhennKhani, as you 
make sue h a jxunt ol it,' tor Rerss aiul I are twins, 
and we have lived all tuir lile in this lilth* Ih von 
shire village* that is tuekixl into a hollow in the 
hills. l)add\' Is the {larson h< te and l iu le Jasju f 
the lord ot the manor. But this plat e is not ' < l« ar 
tut,' as I'luie JasfKT says iny ' l>a« kground 
ought to Ih‘. It is just a soft jumble ot ti rns and 
flowers, id misty mornings and high hedges, ot 
sunshine, ot shadows and sweet Merits, ot hills 
and dales, of all tlic (ountle>s things that go to 
nuike the village so lovely and so bathing. 

I think Devonshire is like a Ix autitul but elusive 
woman. You think you know her very well, you 
walk about her lanes and wckxJs. tnit when you 
think to capture her soul she ripples away frtun 
you in one of her little rushing torrents, just as a 
woman escajjes from the lover who thought h<* 
had almost caught atid kisst-d her ! 

This old-w'orid Vicarage stands in a large and 
fragrant garden opposite the entrance to the fiark 
If you w^k through the great gatf*s and up th<* 
long avenue you come to the Eliraljethan manor 
house where my aunt and uncle live with their 
son, Eustace, and at) the family retainers. 

Oh ! and they are a priceless couple. He isn't 
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interested in an>;thing * later ’ than the Middle 
Ag^, she in nothing ‘ earlier ' than Heaven. But 
their lives are most harmonious, and together they 
‘ wallow in old churches/ he al^rbed in 
aumbries and piscinas, she in the prayer and 
praisi* part. Then, perhaps, he'll call her, — 

‘ Constance, look at this floating cusp !' 

She admires his treasure, her eyes limpid and 
sweet with saints and angels, and thinks, ' Why, 
if I stopix'd praising the very stones here would 
cry out,' and so they both take a deep interest in 
the moulding for quite different reasons. 

It's the same with meals. He’s always late — 
she’s always jwtient. She doesn't try to be, she is. 
He'll come in half an hour after the time for 
luncheon. ' ( onstance. I'm so soiry. I'm afraid 
I'm late. I hojx* you haven’t waited. I found 
such a fa.sci Mating bit of Norman work in that 
church.' She knows he doesn’t mean to be dis- 
courteous. Imt that he's got simply no idea of 
time, while she is always thinking of eternity, so 
she siiys gently. ' It dot'sn’t matter, Jasix?r, it you 
hmry now, dear. 1 always prefer to wait.’ 

She is such a .stately beauty, such a very great 
lady. She makes all the other women feel their 
gloves are shabby. Her white hair shines so that 
1 alwa>^ think it's ' glistering,’ and her nose is 
quite straight, the kind you see in a cathedral on 
a stone archbishop, aiu^ her clothes are 
' 8<^mmy/ so realty beautiful that you hardly 
realty them. They arc part of her, and she har- 
raom.^ with the Uck^und. Her tweeds arc 
^ust the heather she walks about in, and at night 
It s only her lovdy old lace that shows you where 
licr neck loivcs off and her shimmermg cream 
satin gown begins. Unde JaspTwoS^^ 
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ground she walks on, while for her, * Jasper * 
comes lust after God. But although my uncle 
thinks her so adorable, he can't keep even his 
compliments quite free of his ruling passion. 

* Constance,' he said one day. ' you are 
beautiful, why, you've got mediaeval cars!' 

And ’ Constance * blushed at that becaust\ 
coming from him. it was a most tremendous com- 
pliment, and she was secretly rather glad, I 
expect, that when cars were doled round she got 
a pair with the lobes left out. Funny old Uncle 
Jasper ! But though— 

‘ For him delicious flavours dwell 
In Books, as in old muscatel,' 

he's quite a decent landlord. There are no leaky 
roofs on his estate. Daddy sa>^ it's IxTause ot 
his feudal mind. I don't know if that i,s why the 
whole village seems like a family. We are inter- 
ested in all the cottage folk, ana they in us, just 
as our fathers were before us. Iwle Jaspr 
looks after their material interests and daddy 
saves their souls ; Ross bosses all the boys, and I 
cuddle the babies, while Aunt Constance is like 
that lady in E. B. Browning's poem, whose good- 
ness was that nice, invisible sort. She too 
' Never (bund fault with you, ne\w implied 
Your wrong by her right, and yet men at her side 
Grew nobler, girli ptfrer. as through the whole town 
The childreii were gladder that p^ed at her gown/ 

Father is an Evangdkal, but my Aunt Con- 
stance is what the village peof^e call a little 
' hig^ ' in her rdigkm. She would like flowers 
and candles, too, in church, if daddy would have 
them, whkh he won't, and she keeps the fast 
days, but onosteittatkmsly. Yet she and father 
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live in harmony and love, and only laugh a little 
at ea( h other ! 

But my eousin Eustace annoys me. He is so 
good and holy. He is short and thin and jmle and 
vadllating, and wears overcoats and carries an 
u ml u el la. In fact, he is everything that his 
mother and father aren’t. Ross do(:‘sn’t get on 
With him, and finds him ’ tiring.’ Daddy says he 

a throw -hack. I asked Eustace once if one of 
his .im estois ( ruild |K)^sihly have been a nun as he 
is so like a monk himself. He said 1 was simply 
abominable and wouldn’t sjx'ak to me all day. In 
the evening In said he was sorry, as quite obvi- 
oiisly 1 dnln'l know what I was 'talking about. 
Naturally 1 wouldn’t sjx^ak to him then. Such a 
Way to ajxtlttgise ! Nannie was our old nurse, but 
sue e motln i dud she has been housekee|X‘r. She 
is a I oiufortable kind of [X'rson. Any one w'ho is 
tired, or i(»Id. or hurt, or hungry, or very small 
i'. always Nannie’s ' lamb,' though how the 
radiant si\-f(H)t one and still-growdng Ross can 
unne under that category I don't know, unless 
It’s bet aus<‘ he’s always hungry. But he has ever 
Ix'en, and IS. and will remain, her ‘ lamb.' 

l ather is Tncle Jasper's brother and not an 
t asy jx-rson to explain. He is a handsome, great 
tall thing, and a mixture of Dante and horses, 
dt)gs. humility, sixirt. and autoiTacy, but he is 
mtTst adi^rable and has a divihe sense of humour 
Aunt C onstance saj-s he is a mystic, but I don’t 
know what slie means. I have never been able to 
understand how he came to be a parson at all for 
every inch of him is soldier. He has got a temper 
ttx>, only he doesn't lose it when most peo^e lose 
theirs. He s dreadfully difficult about some 
things. He is $o fastidious about dothes, cspcci- 
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ally mine. I think his eyes must magnify like a 
shaving-glass. He sees holes which are iKTfectly 
invisible to me. There is in me a certain careKss 
ness about the things that show (I wms/ Ix' in rit t t 
underneath), but a button off my sIkh* ckHMi't 
really worr>' me unless the sh(x* conies off. A )ag 
in my tweeds l(‘aves me cold, and the moral asjKH t 
of a hole in my glove doesn't weigt with me at 
all. Besides, as 1 said to father one day when I 
was Ix'ing rowed,— 

If I have a hole in my skirt it would aptx ar as 
if I had just tom it, but if 1 had a d.irn it would 
look like prweditatt*rl jxjverty.' 

My broth^^oss is going into the army. Ht s 
awfully like father if you leave out Dante and the 
humility part and shove in a peri^ tual bullying 
of his sisU'r. But he's not a mysta . Oh, dear, 
no ! He loves this world with all its rKunirs and 
horses, adores its vanities, its coloured socks and 
handkerchiefs and ties. He is a radiant i>ers<in 
with a great capacity for friendship. He is nice to 
every one until a chap spills Iningh down his 
clothes, and then my brother slowly free/as and 
curls up and is ‘ done with him.' 

He and I do not always dwell together in har- 
mony and love. We ' fight ' most horribly at 
times, but 1 adore him really, though 1 wouldn't 
let him know it. It would he frightfully bad for 
him. I run my mtle things on tlie truest form of 
kindness lines. They always loathe it. 

And mother? Oh. 1 can't write about her at 
all, even ^ough it's so long since she died ; she 
was half IHsh and so pretty and so gay. She fell 
off a step ladtkr one aav when she was gathering 
roses, and Ross found her unconscious, and that 
she died. I couldn't understand why a 
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broken arm should kill her till daddy explained 
that the hope of another little son went with her. 
too. Father's eyes have never looked the same 
since ; there is still a hurt look in them. 

Then there’s Sam. He is not a relative, but 
always seems like one ; he is the jolly boy who 
livens at Uncle Jasper’s lodge and is Ross's 
greatest friend and most devoted slave. Why, 
when Ross first went to Harrow Sam ran away 
from home and turned up as the school boot-boy 
(and got an awful licking from my brother for his 
ixiins), and now as Ross is at Sao^urst he has 
got taken on there, too. He willj|y|nything to 
W within a hundred miles of RolMp^me in for 
a share of his devotion because i ltti his idol's 
sister. What that boy doesn’t know about fish- 
ing, birds’ eggs, ana the Hickley woods isn't 
worth knowing. But Sam has b^n known to 
turn and rend Ross for his good (I love to see him 
doing it), just as Browm. Sam’s father, who is head 
gardener at the Manor House, turns and rends 
UiK le JasjxT once every ten years or so, when his 
ideas have become too archaic to be borne by any 
man who wants to make some alterations to 
improve the gardens. 

CHAPTER III 

We have a family skeleh»r. It h my Aunt 
Amelia. She isn't Ol^timate or anydung like 
that. The book is quite re^;>ectable. Nor m she 
thin. She has a hig^ stomach and is as mud as 
ittshi^. She always wears l^cklmiciie dresses 
even me first thmg in die mcMiimg. Nannie says 
they are roost beaiitifu! quali^ and woedd staM 
alone. She adorns hmdf with cameo brooches 
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and rings with hair inside, and she wears square 
toed bwts and stuff ^oves that pull on without 
buttons. Daddy says all Evangelicals do, except 
his dau^ter. She has been a widow for many 
years. Indeed she only lived with her husband 
six months from her virgimty, and then he died 
of the * Ammonia/ as the village children call 
it. My aunt never goes out without her maid. 
Keziah, and she carries a dis^ting ' fydo * 
everywhere. She talks religion all day long, and 
quotes texts at people. She brings out my pncklt^s. 

Father s^ys that no one will know what a 
‘ fydo ' I am not to be disresi>ettful. 

because really good woman and has the 

nussionary Father is like that, he has a 

kind of humility that won't let him say btastly 
things about any one. My brother is not so 
particular. He used to say that he wouldn’t let 
the chaps at school know he had an aunt who 
talked about his soul like a little Bethel for any- 
thing this world could offer him. Besides. I 
shoiud have thought that any one would know 
that a * fydo ’ is any bloated dog of uncertain 
ancestry mat stinks and pants. 

Our only other relative is daddy's cousin Emily. 
She lives in Hampstead, next door but hve to 
Aunt Amelia. Her parrot can say the collect for 
the seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Cousin Emily is a*S{»nster, but she has a grand 
passion in her life, and it is animals. She will 
have nothing killed, with the result that her house 
is overrun with mke and the garden's full of 
smuls. She vyts the poor in the East End and 
gives away S a imd pemcoats at Christmas large 
enough to fit the dome St. Paul's. Thelasttiiiie 
bdier s^yed there she caught a Sea in the slu^^ 
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but of course she couldn’t destroy it. She was 
greatly aptated and went about the house with 
the wretched creature clasped in her arms, as it 
were, waiting for an inspiration as to what to do 
with it. I'inally she decided to put it on the cat’s 
bark, and was quite happy till father wickedly 
said he did not think that arrangement was fair on 
the rat. 

Then she wished she had thrown it down the 
cellar stairs, but daddy teased her and said, ‘ the 
jxKir thing niight have broken its leg and lain 
amid the wine luyttles in anguish, unable even to 
h(‘lp itself to brandy or anything.’ The poor old 
dear thert;ufx)n said, ‘ But. dear cousin, what 
shall I do if I find another?’ and her dear cousin 
advised her strongly to let the house furnished. 

But I like lier awfully. So dm Ross. He says 
she is a ripping old bird. She gives us topping 
pres«*nts. She sent me two of the darlingt‘st white 
and fawn rabbits, exactly alike, when I was a 
kiddie. Out' was called ' Nada the Lilv ' and the 
other * dear Burkiebuckie,' but I found* the mental 
strain of life Uk) great when I found ten little 
rabbits in dear Buckiebuckie's cage. He schemed 
so pleaikxl with them, too; that’s what worried 
me so. He didn't stx>m to know how wrong it 
was, and neither did Nada the Lily, for she sat in 
Hucid indifference by her empty nest box. 

.Aunt Amelia was stovnogVith us at the time, 
so I asktxi her about it, but she said it u* as not a 
nice thing for any little girl to talk about, especi- 
ally a dcrg>Tnan’s daughter. I shed tears then 
and ran out m the woods, but Nannie followed 
me, — 

' Oh. what an old tool the woman is ; how much 
longer is she going to stay? Don't you worry, 
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dearie, 'tisn't the first time that a buck and doe's 
got mixed, and won't be the last neither. I exjxTt 
you got 'em muddled when you cleaned them out.’ 

Thus Nannie brought a situation, electric with 
insuiKJrable difficulties, down to the level of 
liomely everydayness, where I felt I could coi^* 
with it. She is always like that. I changed dear 
Hurkiebuckie’s name then to ‘ Adam and Eve,' 
i>vcause he was the mother of all living and he’d 
'ad em ! 

Sonu liow, when we were children there always 
seemed to be trouble when Aunt Amelia was in 
the house. We always said dreadful things in 
front of licr, or else the things we usually said were 
noticed more. The very first time she came to 
stay, when we were six years old, there were two 
ructions in as many minuU*s, 

We had a hen at that time called ' The Okl 
Maid,' because she was of uncertain age and us(*d 
to jx^ck the others, and as she hadn’t earned her 
f)oard and keep we had her boiled for lunc h(‘on. 
It was some one's birthday and wc kids were 
allowed to lunch downstairs. Father carved and 
in great disgust said, — ' Whatever bird is this?’ 

' “ The Uld Maid,” daddy,’ said Ross. 

‘ Well, it doesn't seem to have much breast.’ 

' But then,' as my small brother remarked, 

’ you wouldn't expert an old maid to have much, 
would you?’ 

I made the next faux pas, but it was kindly 
meant. Aunt Amelia grumbled that she had 
l)e€n quite chiller in the night and hadn't been able 
to sleep, so 1 said, — 

' Mother, couldn't we search the parish (or a 
young virgin for Aunt Amelia like King David 
had when he was old and gat no heat ? 
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Father exploded into his tumbler. But Aunt 
Amelia said she had hoped that I would grow up 
a good, pure woman like my grandmother. 
Daddy lost his temper then and said he pro- 
foundly hoped his daughter wouldn’t grow up ' a 

good, pure woman ' if it meant that 

* Anthony!’ said mother. 

And father said, ’ Sorry. Biddy,' and asked 
Auin Amelia if she'd have some more bread sauce. 
(Mother and daddy alw'ays called hot w'ater 
lH)ttl(*s ‘ young virgins ' after that I) 

After lun^ h we all went down to the lake, and 
going through the woods I said something was 
' infemal.’ and there was a horrid silence. Daddy 
is hkc that, he so seldom says anything. It’s 
what he dwsn't say that’s so beastly if he's dis- 
pleased with one. so I said. ‘ Musn't I. daddy?' 
and he replitxl. ‘ I think you know quite well 
darling.’ ’ 

’ But/ I extx)stulatcd, ' surely one might some- 
timt>s. I looked round that wood. ' Why, 
daddy, I might say we were in femal regions 
now, look at them all up that bank/ 

Daddy looked amused and his eyes all curled 
up at the corners, — 


'Well, darling perhaps you're right, but you 
must alwa^'s think of Devonshire if you do.’ 

Aunt Amelia said she didnj know what his dear 
dead mother would say. after the Christian up^ 
bringing he had had, too. Daddy seemed indin^ 
to his temper again and nmiarked that a 
certain kind of Christian upbringtng was onlv 
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into lodgings 1 He always says that if he’s 
worried. 

General conversation is apt to lan^ish in Aunt 
Amelia’s presence and to come back like a 
boomerang to some exhausting topic that most 
people never discuss. She understands father 
better now and thinks he’s * one of the right sort ' 
because he happens to be Evangelical, but she 
says he is ' dangerously charitable,' and always 
tries to find out if he’s really sound on the subject 
of candles. 

I rememl)er once daddy, gently teasing, said,— 

' But, dear Amelia, I thought it was your 
friends Ridley and Latimer who lighted a candle 
in England which should never be nut out. If I 
were asked to celebrate at a church where they 
had lights what do you think I ought to do ?' 

And Amelia answered, ’ I should hope you’d 
blow ’em out.' Then daddy said,— 

' What a peari you are, Amelia !’ and laughed 
and kissed the stem old Calvinist. Somdiow 
daddy could live with an Anabaptist or the Pope, 
and Doth would say, ' He’s one of the right sort,' 
even dioogh they d disagreed with every single 
thing he'd said. Darling daddy 1 

CHAPTER IV 

Wiix, I have got in*the ' background ' now, and 
the dramatii persons too, but do they * tone ’ 
with one another and bow can I make them when 
they are a& d^erent ? is my Aunt Amelia in the 
least like Devemshire ? Does her fydo remind one 
oi ill sweet scents? How can 1 reconcile my 
prehistoric unde widi the twentieth century? 

1 went to the Maixn^ House today to consult 
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him as to the ' atmosphere ’ of the century’, Per- 
hai>s I (a!i at any rate get that right. He wasn't 
jxartit ularlv illuminating. I don’t think clever 
l^dpie » \<r are. The more they know the k*ss 
tfiey tan unjurt. 7'here was a woman at srh<K)l 
who Inrd teat h me (lennan. She liad heai)s of 
letters alt? r her name hkt Uncle Jasrx*r has. She 
said the v?'rU mu'.t go at the end, hut she never 
t «nild mak? m< urulerstand uhkh [uirt of the verb. 
I got so desixTale at last that I u.s<*d to say, 

‘ g« hal>t gthaU n g< wordeii stun ' at the end of 
c;'er\ >rnt«'n< e and let her take her choice. That’s 
jMrtly vnIiv I led V h(M)l when I did. I'he head 
mistress stenied to think parental control was 
wliat i lut'detl Svi* I said tol’nde jasiXT, ‘ What 
vsould uHi vav ua.s the atmosphere of thi.s 
tenlurv'* 


\<‘U have raised a point of particular ptTspi- 
»aul.\. M?g; h( ivplHxl ‘The atmosphere of 
this lentury is Usoming increasingly material- 
istic. as IS mandeste<l in its deplorable lack of 
spirituality and intellcvtual originality. The uni- 
versal diminution of intelligent ratiocination, the 
vacuous verlx>sity of a vacillating press;' the 
dfsadent and (»ix*n opportunism of our public 
inen, the upward movement of the proletariat 
inspirtHl by the renegade and socialistic vampir(*s 
that suck the national bipod-all these ^are 
syrnptornatic of the recrudescence of 
materialism. 

He stopM ?o breathe here, and I felt I must 
say gehabi whaben geworden sein. He doesn’t 
alwaj's talk hke that. Sometimes I think he docs 
know M^hing modem 
ups^ him. I offered to go with him to look at 
tne Saxon work in the church, as it usually has a 
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calming influence on him. but he said he was 
better and he hoped he had made himself clear! 

When I got home I asked Nannie. 

‘ The atmosphere of this century, dearie/ she 
said, ‘ Oh , the same as it’s alwa>^ Iktu , I should 
think—three white frosts and a \vet day, or thret* 
fine days and a thunderstorm.’ 

I observcfl that she had made a remark of 
mrticular prspicacity, and she asked nu* it I felt 
Icverisli. It is tryin^s' when I am trying to iiu rease 
my vocabulary. Still, on the whole slie was lu lp- 
fill, for she said why didn’t I do what I saul I was 
going to and write of the things 1 know about. 

' Tell about the Hickley woods and how you fell 
in the water, dearie.' 

' But will the genera! public like that, Nannie?’ 

‘ I should think they’d prefer it to the stuff 
your uncle writes.' 

1 feel that she’s right. I must take a firm stand 
with my relatives. I cannot lx* blown alM)ijt by 
every Breath of their doctrine. Bi’sidis, my 
family's views differ. Unde JasjxT says, 

' The general public is at its bciil iu Oxford and 
Canterbury/ 

* At Epsom or Ascot,’ my brother asserts. 

' Hunting,' says daddy. 

' At early celebration on Easter Day,' says 
Aunt Constance, -with eyes like a Murillo 
Madonna. But I like the general public, always, 
everywhere. It sort of twinkles at one. so I shall 
tell about the Hickley woods and hofie that it w ill 
like thenr just as much as I do. 

Oh, if only I could get the splendour of the 
woods down on my paper— the flaming beeches 
in die autumn, die fairy^lknd of boar frost later on, 
gradual wakiiig of the trees and birds and 
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flowers in the spring, the scent of clover, and the 
sheets of daffodils, the midst of bluebells and the 
clouds of lilies. I know where the earliest mm- 
roses blow and the hedge where the birds build 
first. I could show you where to find the biggest 
blackberries and the bit of bog covered with the 
kingcups and milkmaids. There are ant hills, too , 
anda wasp's nest in a hollow tree. The little paths 
and lanes are carpeted with moss and the under- 
growth is sweet with honeysuckle. The woods are 
always lovely, but in Ac evening they grow 
' tul^,’ and the trees take fantastic shapes and 
the mossy lanes seem hushed and filled with 
mystery . When I was little 1 used to be glad then 
that the boys were wifli me, though I wouldn't 
have admitted a creepy feeling down my spine to 
any one but father. The beautiful Hickley 
woods! They have a stra^ effect upon me. 
Thc>’ seem to ' w ash ' my mind. I never found it 
easy to be oliedient, my bit of Irish blood always 
milking me ‘ agin the government.' Tve got 
claws msidc me, and feamers undemeaffi my skin 
that get ruffled when I 'm crossed. So when I was 
little aiid rebellious 1 always ran ool d the house 
and across the garden into the woods. And some- 
times Ross would come flying after me with com- 
fort and advice. 

' Why do you always nm out In ffie woods, 
Meg. when you're nau^ty?* 

’ 'Cos they wash iiic.* 

' Ob. you are funny, darling/ and ifaen with a 
little air of protection that is always asaoc^ted 
in my mind with Ross and sticks of chocolatie* be 
would give me one and say.— 

’ But you mm ravw naughty, you know; I 
think you'd better come in now and he sorry/ 
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So whf*n the woods had * washed ' me suffi- 
ciently I would go in and say I was dutiful now if 
father pleased. But once when 1 was five and 
some reproof of daddy’s had cut me to the heart, 
I added. ^ 

' But rny quick still hurts me. It's all bluggy.' 

I st^cni to have lived the best part of my life out 
in the wtxxls. In them we played our games and 
had our ( iidless picnics. In them I had the great 
adventure which causr*d me to become a doormat 
and let inv lirother trample on me all his life. 

When R( ^ss and I were twelve we went out verv' 
( arly to s|mid a long day in the woods with Sam 
and all the dogs. We made for the lake. It was 
aKsavs the first item on our programme to dump 
llu‘ lun< h and tt a in a sjx'cial hidyhole. VVhile the 
tH»vs were husv I diTidtKi that tlie one and only 
thing I wanted to do was to climb out and sit on 
the biaikh ot a tree that overhung the water. 
I got halt\say at it when Ross shouted to me 
angrily to tome l>ack. and Sam said the branch 
was rotten. 

' I'm going to the end/ I said, ‘ it isn't rotten.’ 

^ H’l/i you come back, Meg?’ 

' No, I won’t.' I cried, my Irish grandmother at 
once * agm the government.' I just loved that 
crawl acrc>ss that tree, because the ^ys were 
simply furious and could do nothing. It was no 
use coming after me if the Ifranch were rotten, it 
would only have made things worse. When I got 
to the end I said ele^ntly, * Yah. I told you it 
wasn't.’ and as I said it the beastly thing snaj^xxl 
and I went into the lake with a splash. I could 
swim all right but hadn’t had any practice with 
my clothes on. Sam and Ross were in after me 
like a flash and got me back to land, a^ we stood 
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three dripping objects, two in a perfect fury with 
the third. Then, as my luck was dead out, we 
heard the horses, and there were mother and 
daddy, Uncle Jasper and Aunt Constance out for 
a morning ride. Uncle Jasper was suddenly 
jerked back out of the Middle Ages : Aunt Con- 
stance tumbled out of heaven, mother looked 
frightfully worried, and daddy lost his tem[XT, 
and said it was simply abominable that two big 
lK)ys of their age couldn't look after a little girl of 
mine. But how he reconciled that remark with 
his Christian conscience I don't know, seeing ther(‘ 
was only six months difference bi-twcxm the eld(‘st 
and the youngest— but those boys would always 
grow so. 

Daddy ordered them to go home at once*, and 
when they had got into dry; things to wait in his 
dressing-room till he had leisure to give them the 
bi^est thrashing they'd ever had yt*t. 

Then mother wrung out my clothes, and Uncle 

i asper remarked that the children who lived 
efore the Reformation never behaved so badly ; 
Aunt Constance had got to that bit of the (General 
Thanksgiving where you bless Him for prestTva- 
tion, specially of nieces and nephews and boys 
who live at lodges ; Ross and Sam were just turn- 
ing to go home when I— honestly it was the first 
minute I could speak, I had swallowed such a lot 
of water— exclaimed* — 

' Father, how dare you be so wickedly unjust ?' 
Every one looked at me as 1 hurled that bomb- 
shell. People didn't usually speak so to father- 
least of all his children, but daddy never gets 
angry at the thifus you’d think he would, and ah 
he said was: * do you mean, little ’un ?’ 

' Why, father, they told me not to go.* 
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' It was my fault, sir ; I ought to have seen she 
didn’t,' Ross interrupted. 

' I don’t suppose she heard me say the branch 
was rotten, sir / said Sam. 

But I exclaimed,*—' Oh, daddy, they are telling 
frightful Ill'S ; 1 did hear Sam say that it was rot- 
ten, and Ross told me not to go.' 

So father said, ‘ Sony, old chaps,' to Ross and 
Sam. and they said, ' ft was quite all right, sir.' 
So father said, ' Well, run her home, boys, so that 
she d(M*sn'l catch cold,' and mother caUed after us, 
‘ (tivo her some hot milk.’ 


So Ross and Sam ran me honwi and said I was 
a jolly (let ent kid. which was drivel. And after 
Kanni(‘ had got me dr>', I went and waited in 
father s drt'ssmg-room. As he and mother came 
ui>stairs 1 heard daddy say,— 

‘ Well. I supjK)st‘ I must get into a dog collar as 
I've got this Ixastly clerical meeting.’ 

Aiul mother laughed.— 

' I dtm't tliiuk the collar makes much difference 
when the re's! of you smells so of dogs and 
stabUts.' And then she added in her ddicious 
Irisli brogue, * I know it Isn’t seemly to ask a 
prson to h ave the Word of God and serve tables, 
hut do you know a savoury that would do for to- 
night?' 

And daddy said. — 

. a beauty an the woods/ 

What do you mean. Anthony/ laughed 
mother. And father replied,— 

’ An angel on horseback, diarling/ and loM her 
nottobludi. He came in then, al^ saw 

said,— 


* Hdk). littlc/un, adiat axe you dhbm 
I thought /liad to tome, kther^ ail 


hmr 

did it/ 
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* Oh— ah, yes, of course— I've got to give you 
the biggest thrashing you’ve ever had in your life, 
havenT 1 ?’ And he sat down and pullra me on 
his knee. 

' Why did yon do it, Meg ? No, don’t say it was 
your Irish grandmother ’ (taking the very words 
out of my mouth) ’ it was pure, unadulterated 
oevil, and mother doesn’t feel that she can ever 
let you go out in the woods again, and 1 don’t 
think the boys will take the responsibility of you 
any more, either.* 

* Father I* I exclaimed, jjoing cold all over. 

' WeU, you see darling, it isn t the first time, is 
it? There was that wasp’s nest, for instance. 
You know those boys do understand that sort of 
thing. And unless you promise in future you will 
do exactly what they tell you, I won’t let you go, 
but shall keep you chained up in my dressing* 
room. I really can 't let my only daughter drown , 

I shouldn’t mind so much if I had dozens. 
Promise?* 

So I said, * Yes, daddy, sorry, I * 

But fadier interrupted, ' I ve simply got to 
give you a thrashing as well, little 'un, l>ecause 
once or twice before you’ve said you were sorry, 
but it will have to be a moral one. I can’t thrash 
a thing your size ; why don*i you grow ? I m sure 
you cmd if you rea^ tried, it's just cussedness. 
Now you go cbwn to &m and Ross, they’re in the 
hamw toom, and tell them you’re sorry and that 
you're foiiig to do what they tell you in future. * 

And! mai, * Paddy, I simply couldn’t; why, 
rd oarer tuBic the last ^ it, 1 couldn't get it out.* 

So fatlia iiid/ Wdl, yon can take your choke 
betwe en ypm pride md the Hkkl^ Woods, 
darling/ Solwentdoimtotiiebaniessroomand 
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got it out M)mehow. Ross said, ' Oh, I say, Meg, 
don't say any more, it won't make a scrap of du* 
feretuc'. but if you won't mind atK>ut wasps' nests 
an<l that kind of thing, wc would be so obliged, 
wouldn’t we, Sion?' 

And Sam mkI ‘ Rather ' and gave me a red 
apple. 1 always got one from Sam if I were in a 
row. . . ()1 course. I've had a dog's life 

with the jKur of them ever since. 


rHAPTER V 

U in-N Rt»ss and 1 were fifteen we got to know a 
topping Ik-v named ( harlie Foxhill. He is arnphi- 
d« vtious His lather is most frightfully rich. He 
inadi‘ his money in cement, but this is never men- 
tiomtl InsauM Mrs. Foxhill is the daughter of an 
nn|H‘< unions i>eer, and slie is as proud as the 
< ement is hard. The F'oxhills came to live in the 
next village to ours. My great friend, Monica 
( unnmgham. livc'c the re Uk). at least she is there 
somc‘timej». Her father is a baron, but you would 
never know it to kxik at him. He takes a great 
intercut m ^latent manures and the ten lost trib^. 

C harhe is two years older than Ross, but so 
niuch shorter that they seem the same age. He 
is an agnostic . His mother has driven ton to it, 
slie is so ’ steejxHi in saints.* 

' It's bad enough to be stwped in poets like my 
sister, said Ross, * but saints I I never can 
imagine how people can stomach all that crowd 
iney ^re me stiff. The cmly one I like is the 
^ap that 6^ lost thhis.* 

' St. Elian?* 

‘ Fat lot you know aboot sainls, FojthiD/ 
remarked my brother pditely. 
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* I know an awful lot; Tvc not lived with ray 
mother for nothing/ said Charlie lugubriously. 

' Well, I never could set* that a saint was any- 
thing more than a dead sinner/ reinarki*d my 
brother, * and some of them make a ix’rft*ct 
nuisance of themselves— look at St. Vitus. ^ 

‘ Oh,’ I giggled, but my brother was wound up 
and ignored my interruption. 

' And St. Swithin — isn't he the absolute limit ? 
Look how he mucks the summer up it he gets the 
chance ! All l>ecause he thought he was gomg to 
be buried where he didn't want to Ir - keeping 
the feud up all these years, too.' 

('hariie adniir(.*s my friend Monica awfully and 
calls her a Greek poem lH.‘i:ause she is so gra( etui, 
but Koss says that it is a pity she suiters trom 
pride of race and spend.s her time in hK)king up 
ivonle's pedigree's. Her br<»ther is the Master 
(»f Kullerton. Daddy asked her once it she had 
ever kx>ked up the pedigree of the Master of the 
Universe, as He was a gentleman on his motlu r 's 
side, and daddy showed her a funny old Inxik 
where it said,' He might, if He had esieerm'tl of 
the vayne glor>*e of this world, have lyorne coat 
armour/ 

That took Monka's fancy frightfully. She said 
it made Him seen quite interctsting. Aunt Amelia 
thought it ‘ shocking/ of cours<*, but daddy 
said, — ' We don't atf travel by the same roacf, 
Amelia/ 

‘ There ts only one way. and it is narrow,' 
groaned my aunt. 

' Yes, but not narrow-minded,' daddy retorted. 
He is funny. 

Though Charhe Foxhiil is such a friend of Roi^ 
they are not a bit mUke; Charlie k so diffident. 
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Rom 10 sure of everything.^ But ^en Chaifie hai 
had one of those unfortunate ' Christian Of^mng- 
inp * that daddy calk only another nawe for 
spritual slavery, when square parents try to ^ove 
tneir round children into sauare holes, and of 
course the children hate it ana some of them go to 
the devil in the process. Mrs. Foxhill actually 
insists orj reading all her children^ letters, and 
exi}c*cts them to tliink and feel just as she does 
about everything. But Charlie won't be put into 
his parents' mould, he refuses to be shoved into 
their s«iu;ire hole, he utterly declines to be steeped 
in s;unts. If he differs from his mother on any 
subject he is answered with a mass of words and 
arguments, reproaches, or worse still, tears; con- 
jaxpiently ( harhe sav^ nothing now and veils all 
he really feels in a cloak of aMurdities or feigned 
indifference. 


At first we couldn't get him to give an ofanion 
al>out anything. c^j)ecialiy in front of father, but 
(ffadually as lie got to know us better and found 
that Koss expressed his views quite freely and that 
daddy tn^ated them with respect and cimsidera- 
tion, even if they were diametrically oppo^ to 
his own. Cliarlie t>cgan gradually to deWbp and 
say what he n‘ally thought, but alwasni with a 
certain dimdeiKc as if he half expected a storm 
of opposition. But he k always cmuleotts abimt 
his mother— steeped in %amts * is ttie only 
critkkm he ever makes. Fm die rat ht k silMkt 
aofd mpptemed, Imt die coW with 

which he treats his people k quite Menmt fiw 
the<McienceRoMpav3to<bd^^ Moidca, toe^ 
ttnmabithkenic. talwmkiiowexM^dy wbat 
1 want; she never Faito 

says, however, that Monica will be a due 
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tciter utet iAm tetmi tfiat & misi can b* ifl 
tfatep tliat riealiv matter, even if he never had a 
gramllither, ano that she will rise to the occaiioti 
some day and <to the tptodki thing even if she 
doesn't alw^ khow mether she wants to play 
tennis with Ross or Charlie. 


CHAPTER VI 

When I was sixteen my governess got married 
and daddy said it was a good opportunity for me 
to go to school for a bit. I was therefore sent to 
the one in Lx>ndon where Monica was. The head 
mistress was a friend of Aunt Amelia. 1 suppose 
that's why my prickles were always out and my 
old Adam gave me such a lot of trouble . 

There was that last unfortunate Sunday, for 
instance. It was the 27 th April, and Monica and 
I awoke at fodr o'clock. We peeped out of the 
bedroom window just as the dawn was coming. 
The Lemdon garden had all the glamour of the 
woods at home, and there in the half light we 
could see six or seven trees with bluebells Rowing 
rounds mist of blue, enchanting, aaorable, 
divine. The scent blew across the giw and the 
hiitk called us. We slipped downstairs and ran 
over the ddtdout cool lawn into that lovely blue 
at die of ^ trees. We gathered hand* 
im of htpiMm and ferns aU drowned with dew. 
We went qniie mad widi the call of the spring, 
and dtheea» lor I diooilit I heard distant musk. 
It mav hive been only a blackUrd ; could it have 
heentheii^of Psan? Anything was poisMe 
|hit monani. We fol back, as we thoogitt xoh 
Ipi* Meh Mm woom and mdk, and as we 
IhnUed into hid afi^ Monica swoie she heard 
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die cuckoo, but Tm certaiu it was only die deck 
on the stairs, because this ' Bird * ooed before 
it cucked 1 Then the same day I behaved badly 
in church. Of course, die gene^ bdiaviour of the 
sons and daughters oi die clergy is always more 
unseemly than that of other peoi^e's cnildren. 
Daddy says it’s because they’re so fri^tfully 
handicapped in having the cUnOT for dmr fathers. 

But that day two such absurd dungs happened. 
I believe even St Paul with his love of dec^y 
and order would have been obliged to smfle, while 
Peter, of course, would have glided. Monka 
passed me a bit of paper shordy after wc arrived, 
on which was written the mystic message: * Eyes 
riaht. Psalm 57, verse 5. She wffl reniNpib^.’ 
I looked to the rigjit, and seated in the pew im- 
mediately in front of us was a spinster of imcertain 
am in a smart blue toque, in the hollow crown of 
which lay a compete set of false teeth with an 
unholy smile still lingering about duun. I suppose 
the poor dear had put them <ui lust hat In remind 
her to put them in her moudi. I eoltapaed into 
weak Aggies, which increased when I looked up 
the Psalm we were about to sing, sdra coi^uiied 

dwvcr^: * Whom teedi are speam and arrows.’ 


even among ^ 


1 am atraid I miM confess I didn’t iltepl to Id- 
low ^ icmce. I ampiy for DttM ft. Sure 
enou^, u Moak a had {we&tod. * itaem- 


at jtw io qy. and a daab dmm tt# 
ch&fdttiiiden, who thousjd d!ie Wto SiSiHoiiei 
her bdo tha porch withaotaa (d wilS ? 

IcwddMalioaiea'adMiyUte^iKiH^ 
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as 


0 #itb siipixwed I tried to fmmnber 

aB the ^tdim 1 had been tati^t to think about in 
diufch» bm I wit is dat wmk state I coakin*t 
shto pjgtfng. the next Psahn began with the 
doestion: * M yitor mfndi set upon rightoons- 
ness. 0 yt amitogatioii/ I felt neither Monica 
nor I comd answer in the affirmative. 

Alter a while my eyes stopped running and I 
was aUe to attend a httk better. Then we had 
the second lesson. It was Acts xxvii, al! at)out 
ffie shipwreck id St Patti. 1 noticed poor old 
Adminu StopCord, who is a bit weak in tne head, 
was getbng vmy hdgety. His nuise whbpred to 
him once mr twice, but in vain, for when the vicar 
read haw they cast the car^ over to lighten the 
ship he suddenly got up and said loudly,-- 
* Never ought to have been necessary, bad 
navigation, \m navimtion.* 

His nurse hurried him out, purple in the face, 
and MMoa and 1 followed. I fat if I couldn't 
laii^aloildlriioiildspcmtaneously combust We 
louM a ffid tonffistone in a secluded part of the 
churdi3^ on wbkb we sat and rocked. 

(hi attlmgback at the house theie was a most 
fr^btful fow because oito d the nei^bours had 
tdepboitod tow^ that be had seim us m the 
tnmeg^fnormng. Tl^ head mistress said we 
dilKrice on dto school and that 1 wM 
tm, 9be telegraphed to father,— 
ifviiied about your dau^ter come 

and tbo^ht ffiat I was 
‘ In Ihtoi at ftarrow to go^to 

ppiF' iifiM !■ m etrldi*' 

KiMi'iiaSltt to the idiool bftf 
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an hour before father. Meantime Aunt Amelia 
had been sent for. and I was in the head mistress - 
room being rowed when Ross was announc ri 
He looked <mite old as he came in and said, ' Is 
my sister soil alive ?* 

He was so relieved when he saw me that he \\'as 
just going to kiss me. but Ailnt Amelia stopped 
nim and said he’d better not, 

' Have you got another cold?’ he asked. ‘ but 
I’m not afraid of germs.’ Ross wouldn't sit down 
b^aiise I wasn't allowed to. I felt like a prisoner 
at the bar while he was told all my crimes from the 
beginning of time to ‘ this last disgraceful episode 
which could not be passed over.' 

Ross could not see their point of view at all. 
When she told him about the scones he exclaimed. 

' But if my sister was hungry surely ?' and 

she said. ‘ But is there any reason why your sis- 
ter should leave the house in the middle of the 
night?' and Aunt Amelia remarked she did not 
know what my dear dead mother would say if she 
could know it. Mv auick hurt then ! 1 know it's 
awfully weak-minded to cry when you're in a row. 
but I couldn’t stand that bit about mother. Ross 
setmi'd to get suddenly about seven feet high and 
his face went like a granite sphinx and he put his 
arm round me and said, ' There darliiig/ several 
times. 

' Oh, Ross,' I sobbed, ' I never left the house 
at all. 1 only ran out into the garden/ 

* Of course, darling.* 

' Audit wasn't in m middle of die njghteidier, 
Ross, it was four o'clock in the momtng/ 

And he ifreed that it was qmt$ dUermt. 

When daddy came the Wt&m fegnrtled that I 
wodM have to be mqpelled, Imt die 
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lather's care and watchful eye were all 1 needed, 
hopeduand believed I had no vice. 

I cried some more against father's sleeve then, 
because Ross had said once that peot^e were only 
expelled for really rotten thinp,— 

It was the bluebells, daddy/ 

* Of course it was, darlina,’ he said, * but 
diey're haips bigger in Devonshire/ 

' That child is on die road to ruin,' proaned my 
aunt. Father said to Ross in the cab that carbb^d 
age and youth never could live together, and that 
woman was enough to make an Evangelical par- 
son turn Papist. 

But something happened while I was at school 
that I can't forget. We were allowed occasionally 
to go to Evensong, and once in the dimness of the 
church 1 saw a man ^ring at me. He looked 
like a soldier in the Inman army— not a bit hand- 
some, but he had a certain rugged strength that 
made his face seem rather splendid. The keen, 
clear eyes were grav and stern, but softened as 
tiiey looked at me. 1 felt as if I knew him. 1 have 
often thc«^t since of that ' absent face that hxed 
me,' and ffind myself comparing other men with 
him, and somehow, I can't explain it very well, 
I think 1 fed a little older since I saw him. 


CHAlTER VII 

OH,itinttQpain|togetboiiw. Nannie said I was 
nxet fril^iliOy oiin. She seemed quite w<HTied 
ab(Hitit,batneeQaksaidn»solingiy,— 

' Oh, tmaRebbtaod flows, especially gab. She 
oob wsnb flw ar4> o’ ^ enuns and aa qK beat 
a dn^ of food rnffle.' 
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The next day I woke up with a spot on my 
chest, and Nannie said 1 was leverishi^iid daddy 

S rt in a panic and sent for Doctor »eniwater 
is name is Tobias, but we always csUl him Toby. 
When he came in he looked at my spot most 
earnestly and said, — 

' Why, good gracious, tte chM has got the 
measles, the one and only roea^, in a fright- 
fully dangerous state. Don't let her get up for at 
least two days and I'll send you round a collar 
and a chain at once or I'm afmd her measle will 
bo gone before the morning.' 

When I was better I asked father if I could be 
presented, as I had left school, and Monka was 
going to be. 

* No/ he said. * I've had quite enough of Lon- 
don for you for the moment' 

' Oh. daddy, why not?' 

Father turned autocratic then he saidi ' Because 
I don’t choose, darling.' So, of coum, I i^mldn't 
say any more. ^ 

But after a minute he twinkled at 
' Sorry, little *un, but a parson im to '* rule his 
children I It's one of Timothy's * 

/ Oh. that was deacons, dad^ 1 aSIpu'ie a 

^ <****«» ^ «®cf 

‘ i^t do you, taflier?’ I ■Aixi 
you havm't gat 1 

‘ No.I<}m’tdcsirettiBOfieeQt 
I don't «Mit to do anydiii 
1 an dcaarnow. I don't, . 

• wiSTWr.* I nidaiBMdCI 
nudyottto?' 


tor if 
and 
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' I loa4i« m6m* b« repKM* and went oat of 
die room MuMiy. 

SometiiMi I wt afidentand my father ; he 
says dungs thst don't seem to have the sl^tait 
bluing on die stdijed imder disco^^ 

When Rose ettne bmne in the tommer for the 
hdidayi be was biggpr dian ever. ! had the 
neatest iGflkiiiW mlmepbg him in his place. 
He seemld lo dimk he go straight on from 
that moMBt when he went $e\en feet high and 
said, ' There darting.' He actually had the cheek 
to say, ' Because I don't choose ' to me once, atu! 
we had words about it I 


Auid Amelia invited herself to stay for six wt^ks 
while he was home. Relations were slightly 
strained aU the tune and when she said to father 
in front o( Ross. ' I hope Meg has been uuite 
steady Mnce/ I really thought they were both 
ffiMng to blow up, bot we esca^ with a slammed 
door and ftidier s threat to go mto lodgings. 

Rosi eahned down kter in die cky and observed 
that ' it mu a quaint family, all cracked on some* 
* * r: AM Amriia <m Calvinism, Unck Jasper 
m ArdWogy/Co^ Emily on animals, and 
yon/ bg^^edindily, * on--er Unebeils/ 

fV I a»ed, ignoring the insult. 

rt pasi^ is s^/ M he dmnged 
ion But 1 was never so 

IMlm. To dmik that imr brother 
ii iidwr with Aunt Amm. 

1 ' whatever do yon mean? 
^d^, Ross?' 
iMttismilog IMter than yoor 
t # ym smxm he said he w^ 
Wriwvioi for ftat 


'Audi 
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For * that Sunday * was the one that comes 
once a month, when the village children have to 
go to church, to say the catechism to father, in- 
stead of having Sunday school. He said at lunch 
if we had no other engagements he'd be most 
awfully obliged if Aunt -toelia and I would go 
and help keep the kids (jjiict as several of the 
teachers were away. 

Aunt Amelia observed that she never had en- 
gagements on Sunday (she is tiring), and of course 
I said I would go, though privately 1 thought it 
was a sin and a shame to spend that gorgeous 
afternoon in learning what your godfathers and 
godmothers did for you. Ours never did anything 
for us, except to send us ten bob at Christmas, 
though Ross's godmother says she is going to 
leave him all her money and me her diamonds. 

It was so hot in church, and the children were so 
naughty. The small boy next to me was a little 
devil. His name was Tommy Vellacott. He had 
a picture in his Prayer Book and he wouM keep 
sticking pins in it. rather stopped once and asked 
what he was doing. 

' Pwicking holes in the Virgin Mawry/ he said, 
and all the children tittered. Daddy started the 
Catechism*again and said to Tommy i*— 

* What is thy duty towards God r 

Tommy looked bored but replied dial hk duty 
was to b^eve in Him, to ftar Hub» and to love 
Him. 

Father teemed to think it waa a beaVen-sent 
opportunity to point a practical momt so le* 
marked that tfs^ildren really bvid (m* tbew 
o^t nert to briaa a dead mmm b diiifch to 
otoerswith , and dud 

torry he had d hi the pot^TOrhal't 
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tite wont of father* he i«i't satisfied with repen* 
tance ; you have to bum the vanities as well). 

*Don t love God/ said Tommy. 

Father stared down at the httk heathen with a 
startled look on Im face. 

‘ You don’t love God. Tommy V 

* No/ said Tommy, who » nothing if not truth- 
ful. ’ cottiie I don’t* only believe in Him.' 

I thought it was the most humorous thing I had 
ever heard, but Aunt Amelia was horrifim, and 
at tea said that the present generation was hopeless 
and that Tommy's remark was a sixxrimcn of the 
apostasy of the age. 

' Weu, 1 belong to uie church militant* Amelia, 
so I'm not willing to leave it at that,’ said daddy* 
rather ai if he were trying to keep his tem^ier. 
So I * by way of pouring oil on the troubled waters, 
said*— 

' But daddy, don't most people feel like 
Tommy? T^ " believe," but 1 think it's most 
frightfully diflkult to love the Man of Sorrows.* 

rathir looked at me with much the same ex- 
pression as he had when be looked at Tommy, 
but he oiil^ saki gently,— 

* Bariing, 1 d^'t think you wilt love the Man 
of Sorrows until you've become acquainted with 
grief yonradf/ 

I fdt g pig for the rest of the day ; it seemed 
such i lot&n thing to have said to father. 

The neit time the Idds had to go to dmith 
faiwr tan he was going to chuck me catecliisiii 
and Idt ijittg t tw ifs imiead, tnd let t h e in choose 
dieir own hyiiins«i 

Asid ImMift (who was siffil staying with us for 
our liiii) obaerm that ootidni was aained W 
leaving the old patha* and ni fa i f yww 
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another of diose exttaorffinary roonarks tii&at don't 
seem to have the detest connectioii with the 
rest of the amversatioii. 

' " A Hindoo, thond^ dying of ti^iWiUrefu^ 
water if offered in a foreign cup, but he wiD drink 
the same water if offered m his own.'* ' 

When daddy got into church he said to the 
kids,-^*lt's much too hot to stay in^m this 
lovely day, well all go out and sit laffie shade in 
the meadow.’ 

The children were frightfully bucked» and when 
they were all seated daady said,*— 

‘ Now, somebody choose a hymn.* 

Tommy VcUacott said he would like the one 
about the Tittle boy who stole the old gentiimen’s 
watch. Father, with greats difficulty, dhcovmd 
that he meant 

* The old man, meek and mSd* 

The Priest of Israel dept. 

His wetch the Tcnmle child 
The little Levite kepi/ 

I could feel Aunt Asnelia's expression dawn my 
backbone. 

Then daddy saidr-* 
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Always aftnr Snt daddy toU die old 
stories m a new way and the cldidren were so 
interested isid l&od to cboo^ (They 

bved the ones for foe hiinal of foe dead). One 
day Toiiuny VeOicott tent daddy fois note,-- 

* Pteaae Mofow says i am*t fo to chintli thk «^te^ 
noon ind nor can wn9y iht give m a green aftple and 
i have nt foe dire i«er and ao has she to will you come 
to our home and tdl m a lAory please yotir respectlul 
tommy/ 

And alter foe children's service, when daddy 
w^t tfown foe vilia^ to see his two sick 
paristumims he had on his * contented look,' as if 
what Ross caUs ins ' passicni for souls/ was some- 
how bring satished by Tommy's desire to hear a 
Bitde story. He is so dear and funny. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Warnt Ifom went to Sandhortt I got infitietusa 
and fom when I was 1 got it again. Toby 
ampy and said if 1 were going to tom 

H tor foat Img he'd chuck up his pro> 

take in foe village washing. By foe 

locovmd foe second time it was 

, and Aunt Constance went to 

I inrited myself to lunch with Unde 

. nfo btrfoday, and oh 1 why 
Chali^ I again. ... So & 
Id me now qfote grown 
my riifol mind, having htm 
amThril foe measks. Bnt 
hi novd? Alittie 
_^_IhidaJamr. 

Imi aiid» mongfo yon foit 

''flOllg.*' 
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* But could you seriously advise me V 1 
ventured. 

Se he remarked that all the chapters must be 
about the same leng^ and must be Imked together 
by a strong plot, * The General Public likes strong 
meat/ he said, and he looked at me and then 
across at father, and they laughed and telegraphed 
things to one another. 

Nannie is the only person who really helps me. 
She said,— 

‘ Why, you haven't got anything in yet about 
the old church, dearie, and after that I should 
write a chapter every day about what you do.' 

' But the chapters won't be all the same length 
then.' 

' 1 shouldn't worry about a thing like that,' 
said Nannie with her usual homely common sense, 
‘ because even the General Public knows that 
some days are much longer than others. U^y 
the calendar marks the longest and the shortest, 
doesn't it' 

' Yes,’ I said doubtfully. 

' Well, then!' said Nannie. 

So I wiU tell al>out the old church and ** marey 
Falkner's " chemise. 

Archaeologists say that our church is * a perfect 
pern.' The walls are very thick, nearly thw» feet 
tn some places, and die axe ipirks are still visible. 
The nave and chancel are about ixoo. Ihere is 
a Norman priest’s door on the side of die 
church and a perfect Norman aich» dtvjdkm the 
nave from the chancel. These are im dT die 
coittecra don crosses sdll remainiim, and tome bits 
erf Saxwi work. There is no tom, bnt a little 
dimiM wo^tnrot wift two OM 
ucnicked. ThepaiptaadfbeaUMVFowitan 
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1628. and there are some spkmhd andmit candle- 
sticks of brass. The chum has smaU Norman 
lights mixed up with early English ones, and the 
are all <m oak. 

Uncle fasper is simply absorbed in the history 
of the little place* and one day he showed me the 
deeds and some of the old Churchwarden 
accounts. I will copy out the one 1 like best* 
althou^ he says it is not sufhdcntly * early ' to be 
really mteresting. 

* AccoitPT Foi Ys Year 1685 

{ f. d 

Received from ye tfor: Churchwerden .. 00 10 or 


Reed fliom ye on Two Hates , . .. 01 17 03 


Total! Received .. .* 02 07 05 


to ye house of CoH'cetion 00 u Oi 

Ffor Bread and wine & at ye Comm . . tx) 07 06 

tlor neceaiaire Repairt of ye Church . . 00 15 07 

fffor Rekiving poor pessetigers . . .. 00 02 06 


Piyd out .. .« .. Dt 17 11 

Rests doe to ye psh . . . . 00 ck) 06 


Thflia Accompli were examin'd and Allowe d by us 
Frio Suxombe Rob Cxckran 

WauAM COPF Auik Veuacott 

Fin wm they had*an awful bother to make the 
accoonli htknce* they must have so muddled 
widi afi these noughts* espedadly Rob Cockran. 
1 mpfiorn Toamy Vdlacott is a descendant of 
AUin % and Fve jnist ronembeied that there is an 
old womtsi who Ives at the last house in the vil- 
lage and her iiaine is SSoccanbe. She is thrice 
widowed and She says she 
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has only the Ahnis^ty to look after h^ now, and 
that all her trou^ went iitiiards and turned to 
fat She has varicose veiiia. These things do link 
one up with die centuries. 

(Father has just looked over m Shoulder and 
says that really, ' after all the inooev that has 
Ixin spent on my education V Bli 1 orn’t know 
what he means. Tm certi^ varkose t$ iqielled 
correctly for I looked it up in the dktioiiaiy,) 

It seems that some land and some numey were 
given to the church by William the First * fef the 
health of his soul. * (Perhaps he*d been bcsidy to 
Matilda of Flanders and gave it as a klnd^in pen- 
ance.) Father says, * Oh, no. ProbaUy it was a 
thank-offering when she died.' 

* But,' I said,' ' did she die first?* Father re- 
marked that he thought she shti^Bed oS this 
mortal coil in 1084, but that he coukhi't bother to 
remember an unimportant little detail tflee diat 
about a woman I 

Apparently it was quite a nice bit of Mb iuf- 
ficiently large and fertile to supply fiiMe Ua 


ficiently large and fertile to supply {MU 
' 80 romping roaming, and rdlicibng^ 
Some of the things the tenants hid Hk 




y to come down on mim now hi 




if they didn t do it make 
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Mm ibocs for Maw », 4 $ 

To ilift XM E8 lor fikii^ Falkner . , . , a 8 
Twoj|malodiiiiix6d Do. «. i 4 

TomMiMUilz^. Do. .. ,« X a 


f 793 for a«oode& niiny .. .. x 6 


(%, ilie must have been a proud girl when she 
g^ that outht \ But I hope the churchwarden's 
wife iTive her tl» shift : it seems an embarrassing 
prment to receive from an Evangelical church* 
warden. ! wonder if there was a ribbon round 
the top of it» and wasn't she a good girl to make 
her shoes last out so Iona? 1 do hope there was a 
ribbon. ! Ve aiwaw had such heaps of them ; the 
distxibuticiii of life s trimmings is very unequal ; 
poor Ihtfo mai^ Falkno:. 

The account goes on to say that Dame Crane 
received two and six ttjir nursing John f nsgridle, 
but they paid Dame Hc^ke 8/o for nursing Snel* 
int|» which seemed dear, unless there was a 
baby* JS* Ddva had to be examined and ' hors 
and CiOl lu take her thure ' cost six bob. whkh 
wasa tot»| thiidt. Then die churchwardens seem 
h> hiiit jlk^ a lock fmr the church sneket and 
id paid four thiliings for a hat 
jr. ihw procured a Pokat and 
» SKMUld 4 OMt to &e ‘ Contoiion to to 
iinn lot uwtor Hedieboc aod 
" ' (doesn’t it ix* powrty- 

w»$l I slwsys toB tstor 
iiflSr tDig»B nfieved), nnd toy 
dono ^nmm st 

lji(]y«M.» >om>. t»i- 
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denUy behaved as disgracrfnlly in the seventeenth 
century as my brother does in die twentieth, for 
very badly carved in die chancel near our seat is 
R. Fotheringbam. 1660. 

There is a monument, too, to a Margaret 
Fotherincham on the opposite wall. She died 
young, r am so glad she did, for I have always 
loathed her, because Aunt Amelia used to tell me 
I ought to try to follow her good example. There 
is a long list of her virtues, and then it says: — 

* This monument was erected by her afflicted 
father who. when he looks upon this place, 
knows that he gazes on an angel's tomb.' 

But then, as Ross used to say when we were 
seven and I was extra siiecially fed up widi my 
angelic ancestress, ‘ I don't suppose she really 
was as good and holy as all that, Meg, all men are 
liars ; it says so in the Bible.' 

Monica once said I ought to be proud ci such 
ancient lineage, but I don't see why. We all go 
back to Adam, 

' Yes,* said Monica, tilting up her chin, * but 
it isn't every one that has wntten down how diey 
did it.' 

Of course I da see that these things do link one 
up to one's family. 

* Just as vancose veins do to the centwies, 
litde *tm,' father laughed, M be dkin’t oonde* 
scend to explain what be meant Be M lonso- 
tiiaei intenhoiially ambiguous. 

CHAPTER IX 

1 rABiTB) Ae day bcion wa I fad 

aanns aboot my hmUk. I hm Imn doM I 
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had the 'flu twice last winter. They say the after 
dfects are wcHie than the disease. 1 have delu- 
sions: I find centipedes in mv sponge. There was 
another yesterday, and I fdt my condition was 
getting sertous, so I spoke to Ross about it. 

* Lawks, got *em agmn* he said, * would you 
like a gun to shoot 'em with ?' 

1 mentioned it to father, but. be, too, seemed to 
think I only thought I saw them. I went down- 
stairs and found him mending a ndina-whip. 

' Do you ever sec centip^cs walking out of 
your sponge, father ?' 

* Never, I'm thankful to say,' he replied, drop- 
ping die whip suddenly and looking at me 
anxjou^. * But, Meg, what other symptoms have 
you? Docs your head ache? Do you voihit? 
Does everything revolve ? How many fingers am 
I holding op? Am I ever twins?’ 

' Do be serious, father.' 

* I am/ he rtmlted. trying to feel my pulse ; ' I 
think it's frightfully senous. 1 shaU get Toby to 
sec you to-day and take you up to a specialist 
to-monow. I understand it's fi^htfully on the 
incretae amongst women.' 

Well. I have heard of people with an Hit fixe, 
and If mere is such a thing as an insect fixe 1 must 
have IL and pret^ badly, too, for another 
dropped out just before lui^ when 1 was going 
to WMi my face. * 

Hanoie came in then and said. ' Deark, why 
dou%fiti ke^ your spemge on the top of your 
waiili w iwlead d by the window ; diat's the 
fcttiflf ihM Vvt iotmd in your baitn this 
wiek«%llm)iu oomfml. 

^ Bui iNhgr I Mi ai^^ kind of dAiskiii, for 
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early primroses. It was in ^ dusk. jiBt when 
die woods were growiDfdail; and filed widi mys- 
tery. But rmnotfri^teaediww, toeverm 
1 saw diat man in cfamxh I hive to go imt In diat 
gloaming time and let the *' kmgiiig dial is not 
akin to pain * steal over me. 

And tncn 1 saw him coming down the Htfle path , 
and when he drew quite near he saw infi» too* and 
a starded look came in his eyes and a great won- 
der. He stopped a moment and it seemed as 
if he half held out his handsto me. 

And I ? 1 don’t know what 1 felt save that it 
seemed again as if 1 had met some (me 1 had 
known before. I dropped my dowers and ran 
home with my heart beating. But I knew* of 
course, he did not raUly stop. I mtiif have 
dreamed the startled wonder of his hice* tha|k>ok 
of sudden adoration in his eyes. 

Father met me at the entrance of the Paik«: 


' Why, darling 1 were you frii^teiied ill (he 
woods?’ / 

’ No/ I said, but I dung to hit asm* he 
turned autocratic then, and in 
forgot that 1 am grown up now, and foihiii me 
to go out alone so late, because he tbo«mUr|te I 
had had a sudden fright such as 1 haA 
Utde, and the woo^ l^ew la]gy« agA ||i|9ws 
turned to fantastic shapes, im 
rustled in the undergrowdi. , ; ' > 

Then daddy told me a tnoel 
newt. Themhasbeenafijifiypto^^^ 

House, tlw first I ever rememmt/ 

Eustace told his fiiat lto:efili|9il te 
go li^ 

^ Room -^nrrtr sfidfrrljiOT 

Iinagaie that bontoahiBttilPto^ 
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that dis^sting fydo for my buDdog? Bnt 
because f like those dungs they both say that Tm 
“ worldly *' and she calls me her poor mis- 
guided nephew/' No, my dear airl, it won't 
wash, that sort of rot does all the narm. And 
then the parsons ! with their everlasting " venture 
to think. When a chap in the pulpit gets up and 
says, " My brethren, I venture to think," i always 
want to heave a hvmn book at him and say, " Oh, 
don't venture such a lot, get on with it" i never 
venture. I just think and say so, why can't he ?' 

‘ Yes,’ I murmured, ' I'm sure you do, Ross I' 

' l^k at the stuff they preach, too. Always 
harping on the mild and simile tack ! Who wants 
to be mild or simple ? How can diey think that 
will attract men ? 


] Or women/ I said as he paused for breath. 

' No, or women/ agreed mv brother. 

* But, Ross, it does say He was meek and 
gentle.' 

' But not mild, that’s the hymn, and they only 
put ft in to rhyme with " child." 1 hate hymns. 
except " Onward Christian Soldiers," and 
•‘Fight the Ciood Fight." and decent ones like 
VVhy do parsews nearly always l^ve out 
the oilier hide of Him? Think how strong He 
and strong people are always gimde. lx>ok 

at daddy, ^uld you have a stronger man/men- 
taUy. morally, or physically, and yet he ii moat 
extraordinarily gentle sometimes; medc. too 
about some things. 1 wish I was i’ 

I were. Ross.’ 

•Oh, no] you weren’t, aewrlfaB. Ii^not 
I ou It rathor a swe^ kid smnetiines; I mean you 
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used to be/ my brother corrected hastQy» lest I 
should be pulM op with pride. . 

* Now, if I went mto a iCcmk^, he continued, 
being thmu^y wound up, * it might be a good 
thing. It would be discipline for me. I should 
never be able to say TOyers all day. Td always 
be falling foul over the law of obedience, and if 
there were a dog h^t outside Td have to go and 
simarate them. It would take me years to get to 
what Eustace is now and— oh these nuts have got 
bugs in them, pass me an apple.' 

when I went to bed and thought over what Ross 
had said I remembered that once when we were 
children, he and I and Eustace were taken round 
the National Galleiy by Aunt Constance, and Ross 
came up to me pnvately and said ‘ Meg, I can't 
stand all these saints and Madonnas, and the 
paintings of Him are beastly, why, they're only 
women with beards. They re not a bit like the 
picture of Him that's in my head,' said the little 
chap with a proud tilt to his chin. 

'What's your picture of Him like, Ross?' 1 
remember asking. 

* On a borne, of course, with a sword and crown 
like it you in the Revelation.' 

And thettj for that masculine English horror of 
* talking religbn ' was developed strongly in him 
even at toat early age, he wouldn't say any more, 
onlpt ' come and see if we can hnd some 
lioni / 

VlflleiS <fai^ came in to wish me ‘ good-night ' 
he sAidiKit Uncle Jasper was still in a most fright- 
ful betowtibEtisti^ about ' this idea that he has 
got iiilb III head*' and that Eustace has agreed to 
wait a yipror tm hdkm chucking up the army. 

lean t tmdamand my coQstn. Lasttiinelstw 
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him his young man's bncy had ttmied to 
diooghts of loving m. Now he desires a 
Monkery. But wmeh is * die idea^l that's the 
q uetdon that I fdt would ke^ me aw^ce aO niflht . 
Has he really a vocatkm ? ff so, I ^^^pose t was 
mtusly a kind of centipede d»t got, fmra mmnent, 
into his spnge. Time alone wm die answer. 

But, oh dear me, I didn't keep awake aB nigfat 
I only wish I had. Instead, I had a most 
appalling nightmare. I dreamt that Roes was 
going into a nunnery. He would do it, in ipte 
of all 1 said to him. 1 found mysdf in the pamage 
in floods of tears, hammering on his door and 
sobbing, ' Oh, don't, don't. Think of dm priva* 
tiom/ 

The next moment I was on my own bed with 
Ross and father lieside me. 


' Am 1 dying?' I asked, seeing my &mily 
gathenxi round my couch. 

/ Dying !' said my brother, giving me a shake 
with one hand and a stick of choookle the 
other. ' it's wc who arc dying, widi kuihlwr.* 

*1 thought you were going into a nunnery/ I 
wailed, and- — ' 

' And very nice too,* said Ross, ' if I had&nice 
little nun to cuddle. * ' , 

That woke me right up. I don't kniMt u&iiiv 
brother can say such diingsl Falber rinii>lliat 
really some of the hiimly^kai geXi my 

nov4. ^ 


CHAPTER X ^ 


It's a 
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is tiie Biriira iwiiided ^ 

tiiat tedPilol hid eooui^ hi whsdt lo say her 

pfayenl ; 

^ iim it li fidl aad fte 
pageant ei floweis, aiw Ihefe is a of gim 
OVIST the gan^ It it warn Kke stunmer a^ 
n^ti iie thfi, and that wondrous thing called 
' Love * has come to me. 

I wish that I could get its fm^nce down and 
put into my book somediing of its perfection. 

My fitiimr twinkles at me and says that althou^ 
1 have fC^ in William L, and ‘ the strong bve 
interest has tun^ up, William 11. and the fauna 
of die Sooth Pole have sdll to be inserted. 

I thhik tt*s difficult to write of love, but Nannie 

, no. Just tell about die time you saw him 
first, and vdiat he said to you. and you to him.' 

But ffiid first time, in church, he only looked at 
me, and pi second time, out in the woods, 1 ran 
away t two days after that. Aunt Constance 
had a and the Foxhills came, and 

wm I saw that same glow of 

aidelipeiion fm face, and 1 was afraid tolet him 
test be idiould cateh an answering 

1 away into die Great Hall 

and said,— 

very sweet to^nigiit, won't you 
V It seemed as if Iw the 
h^ and I dm 

tti^hehMiiieai 
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lure ifld glaiiioar of ^ mountains he loved to 
climb with two faidifol guides who went out to him 
from SwUsertand year uter year whenever he had 
leave. I guessed a Htde of the strenuous sim- 
f^ty erf m life of diis man whose face had 
^ed me.* 

And then there came a little silence which he 
broke by idling me that once in a London church 
he had seen * a girl's face like a cameo» cut in the 
grayness of the wall behind/ 

' I loved you then/ he said, ' 1 loved you in the 
woods that day— I love you now/ 

And I? what did I do and say? Oh, what 
would any woman— out in the warm darkness 
with a man she'd hardly spoken to before? I 
chose to forget that moment in the woods when all 
my heart ^nt out to him. I selected my words 
wiA dam^ess and my sentences with care, and 
buih up little barriers of aloofness all around me. 

I s^ mat * 1 must go in now, but that 1 had been 
so interested in dl he'd told me of his life in India, 
that 1 would think of him sometimes climbing his 


garden I added airily, * Write ? Oh, yes, perhaps 
I mliht even write occasionally. I liked writing 
to my frib^. When he came Imme again in 
three ymn thne <m leave we might even meet 
Peihane— D^hans— — * 

^ ttm at woric that 

nlg|t; ^ iB Sw icented garden, and this gender 
nnuik lie CMveadmna! evening dieia, sod^y 
mnM caveman who Ind seen hit woman 
iwfintaiy meant to have her. So with 
iMiiMii Ifaatl diKoveted iftennitdt 
flf tha mao, he tefoed to irt me go, 
tti fmtim of nqr hmit widi n<wr 
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exceeding suddenneae. He brndied asie aQ my 
obiections and tbe imds and leHiBiicea chosen 
with such care, Icnoclmd denvn caiehiliy 

erected barders aiid lae^ and 

swamped and drowned and delopd m hi love, 
and with ‘ \^liat does all dial mam? yoi^heionjs 
to me/ he took me in hk arms and Inased lie with 
a kiss that thrilled while it subdued me. 

It seemed as if I had been with him in somedBm. 
past age and then had somehow lost him, ai^iiaa 
been restless ever since, striving to find whal I had 
lost, and yet had been unconscious of diem^ I 
sought until I found it, in a moment, in htslunns. 

As lather and I went home I spoke lo him with 
subtlety and with guile. ' Daday, how old was 
mother when you married her?* 

* Eighteen. Why. darling?’ 

* lust my age now.’ 

* Oh, nonsense, Meg, I quite dedine to have a 







y*” ' l^caiwi ;il aa ^ and a half 

sno^ttMIttfea), a«aw evni no^ if he ate 

^ Wwd^E^ji Jw^vUvilr******'**'*^ 

he didn’t many die giil, as you've 

«fcE^ iSrA*^ into ray OTO pt. and in the net 
I jW tnead fw ^Aer were my own feet 
y y*- Jfr® ffx*, of Bishops preferred not to 
?yy..!hn “ojyt.furyr, so I went upstairs to 
00^ nlwf (MKNation, because I couldrn give un 
jfahari even throgh father was so displeased witE 
“Pstaus ages afterwards 
TO impmd on my door and said,— 

<rf course I am.’ 

jWgne in dien. ‘ How many ?’ he asked. 

in an the years do I re- 
nn y dagedy tiiat took more than three, 

SS^C’fSSi'” 

f-j lS^*ray to rae diro-, and took away my 
^i i P vgii liMdtodiiefi and gave me ths big 
rae m to arms and said,— 
*™"****aS? ”5** ^ ®®® faraily, Meg. 


experience. 


•totoMudw I had done , ' aolove, 
fldaCrlMS leady come to you, 
rwy do yon choose a man 
to India, my 

dioaa atnage 
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remarks that he does sometiiiies which I can't 
understand. * My harness piece piece He has 
hewn from me.' 

' What you mean, daddy?' 

* Perhaps 1 11 tell you some day, littie *m/ and 
he sighed and kissed me and saia he would at any 
rate see Michael in the morning. So 1 more 
cheered. As he got up to go 1 thought how won- 
derful it is to love, so 1 said,— 

‘ Daddy, what is it that makes me now under- 
stand all the lovers ot thr world? Jacob and 

Rachel, Elizal^eth and Robert, even Dant e- ' 

‘ Wiy, cxpt*ricncc, darling,' father said, and 
came back and kissed me again, smiling with faint 
amusement. 


When he’d gone I turned down the lamp and 
jx^eped out of the window and saw that it was 
moonlight. All the flowers I love so in the day- 
time were still waiting in the garden— waiting for 
Michael, In the bri^it moonlight I could sec all 
sorts of funny things that I have never seen before. 

There was a httle elf in the laburnum tree 
making yellow tassels, another was stamping out 
stars from a bit of cloud and throwing them rm to 
the clematis, and a third was taking ofi the 
bracken’s curl papers. Just as I was I 

had better try to go to sleep, I saw a litde old 
woman with a face like a rosy, wrinkled apple 
walking down the garden i&tn. She was Ina 
great hurry and rather cross. 

* How i^^ple can expect me to make aeeat/ She 
said. ' with no flowers. Ah. this is betler.^ and 
8^ round the gardmi with gnat tiikac- 
bon. I romember now, this one's aiwiaini lioe/ 

&isw;sSs.'s3.iS^ 
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6i 


mtich object If some unauthorised peri^ came 
into the gardai unbidden. She pulled bits of lilac 
and a great deal of hcm^^suckle; some bluebells, 
and an armftd of wallfiowers, lilies of the valley, 
and such a lot of primroses, and threw them into 
a still, which I never remember noticing in the 
gard^ before. Then she damped them with 
dewdn^ and threw in more flowers— daffodils 
and gobe*blooros {the thorns didn't prick her 
Angers, though her hands were very white and 
soft.) Then more primroses and a few late violets , 
honesrsuclde, and bluebells. She added just a 
wisp of wood smoke, too, from a bonfire ana some 
<h^p earth and a shower of rain, and stirred the 
mixture with a suntom. She laughed softly and 
her voice sounded like a faint breeze rippling over 
me tree tops. Then she walked, or perhaps she 
floated, round the garden, and on every bush and 
tree she scattered little showers and sprays of 
scent, so that 1 could smell not just one thing like 
mac or bluebell, but a delicious harmony of 
flowers, wet earth, and rain. She looked up at 
me siw went out of the garden and laugheo. 

* It will last till he comes in the morning. ’ 

And I smOed back because I loved that dear 

Dame Nature. When Nannie came to wake me 
shesaidr- 

* sweet the a^den smells. Hasn't (he 
WmililBii and dematb come out in the night? 
l^^rs the rain, Meg.* 

JPQK m JEDBW uRwa • 

tlMjSdiMi aune, pMpand, I think, to inter- 
of Iliibo|)8, but found— my fitber- 
«!» flMHtaa hte in m day,— 

' Wdtw doM^ Mt ufidi hH knife, Meg. ud 
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don't think that ** fenfle to%ht would have 
desired to go into « Uonastm if his ladye had 
refused him diefiii^tiaiehe wm to.t^ 

Now how on earth did fadier fhest tiat ? 

And I smiled to mysdf as I woidmd i ' you 

l._l t. » U 
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Yon fftde H |(r# i inlit* 

And 1 wake, and long 
For a dream dial has wone. 

For a face that I hadSd I kML* 

Of course it is not strictly accurate, for t never 
have the luck to dream of Michael, ‘ but a Poet/ 
1 observed as I wrote the last lines down, * k not 
expected to be verbally truthful in a Poem/ 
What, still slinging mk, little 'un ?' said father, 
coming into my room at this point, ‘ why, you've 
got a blob on your neck 1' 

And then he picked up this chapter in that 
impertinent way he has and read it, with hk eyes 
all curled up at the comers. ‘ Might one critkke 
the poem, Meg?' he asked diffidently. 

' Oh, do.' 1 replied, conscious that it was 
beyond all criticism. 

Your ' poem, ’ ’ he said, getting the wmd out 
with difficulty, ' has defective rhymes, darling. 
" Long ” does not rhyme with " ^ne,'* nor is 
the— urn— " poem " a sonnet.* 

' But 1 never said it was, daddy.' 

' No, Meg.* 
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* Tlw tOM of 4 Ui iMwdio kl wOl litvo to bock 
19 • btt/ ho foaulnd u bo lood it 
’ It ifiar to-notra»,' oriiSHd Choiiw Foat- 

mj oAm Miiro fOM, lirT 
(Foe oh. hHMnov k oqr weddmg day. Jott 

‘^•«tto bock np Mon that* father replied: 


‘ IFtaptto bock op befon that* father replied: 
‘ddaamkfromttwnew Biihopof liaena, he't 
oomlag hen thk afternooo and mote to stop the 
niafat. ^Ha'U ittve to stay on to the weddina, of 

OOtEfiRe 

* eba ikddy/ 1 exclaimed in great diigust. * we 
Mi*i teve mil ligerian fcmil here to-morrow, 
^ mS everything, besidei, there isn't a bed/ 

' He^S have to «eep in his snit-case then, and 
bia chtf^m In the hd, Meg ; there’s no time to pot 
him iiC and do try to behave like ’ a dergyman’i 
dattfUlf ' wh^ he’s hm, i Whyego^ 

f* 

Ptt liiM Ml the Bhliopo^ 
idad 0f oiaijlaiii wlm looked like a limp otrl- 
Uifing at the hont door horn a motor* 


liiihed oot into the haU and I alter h^ 
I IhuI had time to change into wmie^ 
aeemed ao anxioiaE to malm a good 


it iiliier if ia e d die Bhbop 
t k trialea%, wtfkinrfna,— 


:in bob. flii bMar loid 
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Yon kde Uko & •mnsitr miiU 
And I wike, and kmg 
For t dream that haa jpme* 

For a face that I knded I kiaied.* 

Of course it is not strictly accurate, for I never 
have the luck to dream of Michael, * but a Poet/ 
I observed as I wrote the last lines down, * » not 
expected to be verbally truthful in a Poem/ 
What, still slinging ink, little 'un ?' sa^ kdier, 
coming into my room at this point, * why, you've 
got a blob on your neck 1* 

And then he picked up this chapter in that 
impertinent way ne has and read it, with hit eyes 
all curled up at the comers. ‘ Might one critkise 
the poem, Mca?' he asked diffidently. 

' Oh, do,’ 1 replied, conscious that it was 
beyond all criticism. 

Your “ poem," ' he said, getting the word out 
with difficulty, ' has defective rhymes, darting. 
" Long " does not rhyme widi " gone,'* nor li 
the — um — " poem " a sonnet.' 

* But I never said it was, daddy.* 

' No, Meg.' 

* Oh, father,' I said, shaking hk arm, * it would 
look ddiriously beautiful printed on good paper 
with wide margins and roufd^ edges ?* 

Nannie said, * You give It tolfaster 
dearie. He'll like it, and i& to rhymes, wl^ the 
stuff your ^dier reads never has any/ ' 

. So I presented it to Mkhad, and llbd aoiBii- 
sions then as to whdh^ 1 wese Idttedof fS 

tn. father had Hke 

m Ephetiaas, we were * m dan gi' to l^eOed 

was ofoogtit to litm« 
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* II10 toM of llrii lioiiidbo^ 

up i bit/ ht Iteftifcifl it bi mi it. 

' It Wffl iih« I04IIQIXW/ 
bi^' Ibi'i §tmf m/ 

(For ob, lo-mmm m my urodditiif day. joit 

to btick op bdow ditl / bithe^ 

* tUiiimk bom the fiew Bishop cdlii^ 
oomiiii bm tbit aftomoon and waots m the 

nilbt. He'll have to stay on (or the wedding, of 
coQiie.* 

* Ob» daddy / 1 exclaimed in great disgost, ' we 
ege'l have tnk ligerian fossil here to-morrow, 
iFfi imoB everything, besides, there isn't a bed/ 

* m'B have to weep in his suit-case then, and 
hiidii])iai& in the bd, Meg ; diere's no time to pot 
himolr/idid do tiy to b^ve like * a dergyman's 
dattfptr 'whBe he's here, little 'unt Why, good 
giawQir 

he BidM^ of Ligeria, and a Uvid 
vdio looM 



a limp curl* 
at die bemt door bom a motor* 

riiiilied Old into die had and 1 after 
bed had t ime to change into aomedilng 
‘tilth#r a*wn vd to a ti xt o uf to maka a §c h > 3 
’‘IM Kdxv, bat I manuied to ptrt 
I nliidle tte bkfl pM and I 
rdi fflbhwiei^i iiitMdofdiWHi. 
d ^Doae terrihia dehadona cam e 
it iatlim f fi if rf die Pifh op 
E it irlahitfir, tixtbinAig,— 
il hidk/' 

L.lHl' hdhf <md .bebii?* fff d 


'diir.iM#' oMk my hab 
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part^ down the middle, and the ckaf^ain, 
partially paraJy^ with horror. * My daughter, 
me lucT,' he said, and led the Bishop and his 
attendant into the drawing-room for a belated tea. 

I got away as soon as 1 could. I felt I must 
have quiet to think things out. Is this another 
delusion, or did father really call a Bishop 
‘ Porky ’ ? 

Nannie said once that putting the feet in hot 
water draws the blood from the head and eases 
mental strain so 1 decided to have a bath before 
dinner. 

1 ran into daddy in the corridor. 

‘ Meg, you’ve torn the lace on your dressing- 
gown ; I told you so yesterday. Why isn't it 
mended?* 

* Cotton,' I wailed, ‘ is threepence a red/ 

* Bad as that, Meg?* 

‘ Worse, my honoured parent, worse/ 

' Wild oats, Meg?' 

* Sacks,’ 

' Debts?' 

I nodded. 

‘ Tell me the uttermewt, my erring chSd/ 

' Fourpcnce to Nannie, and five aiw threnience 
to Ross.' 

I escaped into the bathroom and idaninWi the 
door. I saima hymnasi bathed;ttwaidigtoiie 
the duldroi love so, * Days%nd Moments Quickly 
Flying.* 1 it n^t help to raton flie 

tone of the housdidd. Duidy woved ftvi and 
under the door that 

Sie next stmt^ that 
m I cliiDiB# (being 


a lany in uie noose was 
ring som^ng else, go in 
hmn made to norvous* 
always anxious to obhge)^ 
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' Be«r. beer, |loriottt beer, 

Drink till yott're niiifte d it, 

Don*! be ibiid ot it 
Gbriotii. glonont beer/ 

Anoto note was ptuhcd under the door then 
to say that the lady was dead now, and the Bishop 
thought it would be well for me to sign the pledge 
(cnc&ed). The Bishop took me into dinner. I 
behaved just like a clergyman's daughter. 

' Sorry/ said Michael, suddenly drop|>ing his 
fish fork, ' but I can't, after all.' 

‘ Can’t what V 

' Many the girl, sir/ 

‘ Dc'ah me,' said the Bishop, ' this is most dis- 
tressing, very/ 

* What would you^ ludship advise/ said father, 
looking at me hopelessly, ' you see, 1 can't keep 
her here cither, for the sake of the parish/ 

‘ ‘There is a home for Decayed (ientlewomcn at 
Putney/ the Bishop began ; ' 1 should be very 
happy if my vote and influence would be of any 
help, but I doubt '—he continued surveying me 
aownuily--* whether they would take her. She is 
80 ali---cr---tim--HK) exceedingh decayed/ 

After dinner the Bishop nodaed in the direction 
of hk chaplain and whispered to me,— 

* It lin^. Moit painful. Vcrv.* 

$0 of course 1 au|d it to. Aunt Constance 
skOcmilptaM its tmpas«oned wail, 

• '/ <'TMigiit, 

' wmiinii* 

luio'iDing UMii ny ttow-wtuie iiowcff agaam 
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Ktep not yoar tiMilii lor aigr ^ 
Ditd hm, 

But let mo Mi Mm 
Now/ 


FaMr looked round die ecmgi^te jvidi a 
cold eye. He has views about Wmtu. 

* Thank you very much, Mr. wBhiittlf Won't 
you sing something else ?' 

And Mr. Williams went upslain to fel uiotb^ 

' Oh/ sobbed Chaiiie Foxhih, laymg M h^ 
down on Ross's shoulder, * keep not your kiiees 
for mv cold ’ 




experience. 6j 

t wtnt to, _ He made me.' 

*"« ***^' ®f I'iscria ?' 




minat he chocked me odi' 

y*? tlwe is somethiiic 

"?* yon’t wantto^ 
DevooiWw 

,OBe to oduch I am to be allowed to 
EiEw?* 

®i®w52wl.tiSa 
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standi suddenly that my marriage was for him 
only another bit of harness ' which had been 
' hewn * away. But why ?* 

Then Michael met me at the gate at half-past 
ten. 

‘ There’s a little cottage high up on a Cornish 
cliff, Meg.' 

‘ How interesting,’ I said. 

' It's rather a sweet place for a day or two/ 
‘Oh, really?' 

‘ And after that a bit of sea, which will be 
smooth ' — (but will it ?) — ‘ and a long journey, till 
we come to a little village where two men will be 
sitting on a wall w'aiting for me, and then the 
mountains for my honeymoon, my Paradiso T 
You see, I am to have a ouitc unusual wedding 
tour. There is to be no dallying with love beside 
a rippling and sequestered waterfall, alone with 
Michael, who. at intervals, would strain me to his 
heart. No, there will always be those two young 
men with us who are going to strain my muscles 
all the time. 1 am going up a ‘ chimney ’ for my 
honeymoon . I have had an ice-axe for a wedding 
present and a most amazing pair of boots. Ifl 
love and honour Michael, ana obey him and the 
other two young men , 1 may even go up the wiong 
side of a mountain some day I ‘ it all depimds i 
Now I had not felt worried about these arrAnge- 
ments till that moment by de gate, but MidM’s 
then unveiled my eyes, I undmtood a8 in a 
moment that here was the stark and awfd bMtdy 
of my life. The mountains were his bonemotm. 
^twyo^nien^ bride. 
the cliffs, the sea, the lor ‘ 

die rust that never staln^ 


(nefsoniifiv 
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bride— his two young men— his mounhitiis— his 
hoiH^ymcxMi— hk Paradiso. 

Bat be learned there, by the gate, that an 
inferno comes for some before their naradiso. In 
a storm of indignation I declined to oe his Cook's 
tour 1 

' All is over. Captain Ellsley.’ 

* No, it has not >Tt begun, Meg.* 

* Oh, Michael, Oh. p^€asc, Michael.* 

' And so do you think to riujirow yt»u could 
bring yourself to kiss me of your own accc»rd. just 
once, my darling?' 


And now I am alone in my own little room for 
the last time, for by this hour to-morrow I shall 
have more * experience,* I shall be linked up with 
all the other wedded lovers of the world : Cnarles 
Kingsley and Fanny Grenfell, Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett. William (tladstonc and 
Catherine Glynn ! Oh ! poor old Dante I Why 
wasii*t he content to love his Beatrice and not 
many Gemma? But then the classics would 
have been the poorer. He might not have written 
his Inf&mo or said : — 


* My wife 

Of savage teinper, more than tug 
Hath to this evil brought me/ 

OtijIMi, 1 know he didn't actually sty it of 
fainpir, but his own domestic hearth sugg^ed it. 

I will an/ be reproved for i|?ioraiic« 
tbeGeonalPiibl^ 
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FIFTEEN M<»n»S UTEtt 
CHAPTER xn 


At otter times when I have settled 
the words have seemed tohmy 
^ ^t my pen has had to race along to catch 
TO thoughts before they passed into dtiSilion. 
But now— ttough the desire to write conmaics me 
like a fire, the words come haltingly. I am afraid 
lest I should mar the beauty of im tlfiiig I Aamw 
about. For I have found in marriageroiovtltest 
ex^ence of all. 

For on my wading day, when aU tte 
and jewels and lace were laid aside, an d at the 
go^-by« said ; the last kiss mvtxk to my frgier, 


folk wtm were gathered at the gates to 
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dafluae* up par. 1 eiuda Em au m 
more. iJMiftMy like •&£ other wetan,--. 

UmI, I ttov nq«in M 


■tX* 


Miiiidilrfril 


® ^ * to-roorrow, not to- 

mm, fM whan tXHnonow came? why then 
•fw—to^ijonwr Thai IMkt Eve puied oa 
torn mt fear whkh cao^t her once when the, 
pnhpt, was walking in me garden. 

fwm ov« tony window and leaned oot. The 
ajegt ^ ewrid ky at my feet. 1 looked acrow die 
op to mm the quiet beauty of the sky met the 
jddMptaidonr of ^ lea, and the great moon 
**"«. A n* to adventure out 

jyptoy. shining pathway, which 

Ito^ I realised diat aU the n^wal 
toaded ^mys to the natural laws, and, 
I that obed iwKe , diere was that retiful* 
hannooy that had ahrays soodied and 
m, M B toe.old ‘ washe^ fcelm came 
tmyrebeibon. So— when that time 
tot Miehaai sto the door, and thm was 
Jl fy room hot him and me-he found 
and that primeval fear toat Eve 
iitolto apf to her dautoiter. 

iiito of my topo^ wew paintad 
I anr aO that was dotmad and 
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wait, until such time as that frightened look had 
pass^ from his ladye's eyes. 

And in the quiet shelter of his arms 1 listened 
to the very pertect things he chose to say. That 
by reason ot the ‘ worsnio * he had sworn to give 
me, there could be no * demands,' only a lovely 
gift most urgently desired if I could give a tiling, 
so priceless, willingly. 

And then at something wistful in his face, my 
love rose up and cast out fear—that craven thina. 
And there was a little kiss upon my husband s 
lips, so small and light, he hardly knew it there 
till it had gone — that little first one that I ever 
gave him ' of my own accord.' He took my 
hands and with the worship deepening in his eyes 
he asked,— 

' Is my beloved mine?' 

There flashed into my mind those words which, 
I suppose, express most fully the completeness 
and the glory and perfection of our human love, 
and whicJri convey, so perfectly, the utter restand 
peace and sweet contentment which both should 
nnd in marriage, when they love. 

So I leaned against my husband and he sh)0|>ed 
to bear the whispered words,— 

* I am my beloved's, and his de^ is towiXxis 
me.* 

So I gave. And in the M surrender df tiie 
woman to the man s exultint mastery. I, loo, 
found love's consummation — and to lias 

bread and wine — a chalice and a sacramenL 

I htve married, realty, sudi a marine 
wfaila. in theae fifteen montlis in lad^fiMTC 
miM sometimes women do art dtye un- 
«nid|inrty-dut peopte apasJk asCmitB of 
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marri^ as il its sweet abandonment were a thina 
of which to be ashamed But if if were, would 
Christ have used it as a tvpe of that other union - 
mystic and wonderful— between His Church and 
Hun? 

And so it saem to me that hrst should come the 
‘ marriage of the minds.* If he ' demands * and 
she gives ^dgingly or of necessity, or with 
r^rw, as it for something sjxiiled— th^ too arc 
' wasteful * and have * cheapened Paradise/ 
They have not discerned the Sacrament, hut have 

' ^toiled the bread, and spilled the wmc 
which, spent with due rcsj>ective fhntt 
Had macie brutes men. and men dtvine ' 

And, by the way. Pm sure it‘s time I got in all 
those other bits I know alxjut. Those poor birds 
of the South Pole, still waiting on the ice for me to 
bring them fame I And then that other king, but 
oh I be was so dull. He missed the best of every- 
thing in life : for William 11 ., 1087, never marrini ; 
and so of course he never knew what we shall 
know in four more wc^eks, that ' A child's kiss, set 
on Iby siahing lips, shall make thet* glad/ 

And when the labour and the travail are all 
done, and my baby rests in my arms, 1 shall have 
mom ' cxpencncc.’ I shall be linked up with all 
tho other mothers of the world. Oh, dare I say 
it| Humbly 1 do. « I shall be linked up, faintly 
ail tar ofij even with Marv. 



PART TWO 

fOUR VRARS tAXBK 


*1 titil Uft «• my «M imu’l Hit it 

CHAmR I 


CiAMifAR it not my strong point tod I wm 
cottid QQote correctlyi but my geogiapiiy It liopo- 
less. 1 always remember, however* whm | mHat 
tea that die earth revolves around die mt 
on its axis, too, for I can feel the dkHibk metioii 
in every fibre of my being. . 

How that I am once more on dry knd iy|a me 
universe has ceased to rock I have fooe hmn to 


my childish and comfortable belief that tte Hwd 
is a nice, firm, square diing fixed on four leii Ifee 
a dining*room table. 

1 really am a shocking tailor. dioQA^ f Ihe 
Gidger small dai^ter--4ov«a m 

The stewaidew was an angd d lo inii 

in^ated on my turning out for an the mmMm 
Ifed I would to mudi radier fie in my heifl|^ 
bother about my place in a boat S 
pedoed, that it would be so modi lieaileMBl' 
go down cmnfmtably in the big 

aboutjn a smaU boat on the chanmiH^HK 
One advantage df md 

sensaikimamoblmitod. 

^ 'lead fw ute die 
down* and dW' &ct diit 
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Cite by a mind* hit o» cold. Et« nqr loneli* 
newaad ihhaiy atay fifrt partly f rom Mkhad 
Qiip. anxhM wen aU {nvotten-^^ 
m iB4ii» neat <mn to be dam flat aad pobaps 
ji i nM ked cbantoyne, ‘ for my flomach'i 
^ ^ ptf poor lunottw. 
f lorn* whole yean d ^ I've * drawn a 
fade Qh« ao nmch has happened imce I 
Jied die last chaoler. 

to blow my husband, that's one thing. 
A ivomaa never really blows a man when hut 
Alinafiiea him. That M woman in our village 
UM 10 lav ' the long^ you live with a roan, the 
lei| yon luce him/ and she ought to know, she 
w|ft^jftUke wkiowed.' 

Sol have discovered that mine is a very quaint 
Pbi O Ot wkh primitive, old-world ideas, that make 
Uiii tomem with hin^f and other people about 
^WOdk 'wad 'duty and because he never bad a 
Mil lllidanioftertmly l(^tnhottr), he's rather 
apt lottiak any woman who powders her nose is 
of gf fiasiity a painted Jeaefad I Shall 1 ever tori^ 

» on the steamer iping out to India, wbm 
Ihose dear, deliacnis, natural. American 
odooed a wnall mirror ana a powder 
ioctal ball and said to Jier fnend 
idle, sdty dkln't yon tell me I'd got a 

•tpreisidn I when 1 tcM him dial of 
iiiosiiiiediingsminypock Why, 
" Jbsce any woman who doesn't 
fliimih I do igree wdh Mm that 
Oil diidcer they ne e d . 

^ die dosialiting 

“ ■ Bat BOW. 
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he lays * two in a family can’t talk, there aren’t 
enongh words to go ronnd.' So my black beast 
(as I call him), has been content to adore and bully 
me by turns, and hll his life with deeds, and leave 
the words for other peoi;^e and his wife. Conse> 
quently . I am not perfectly positive yet how much 
less I like him. 

One day, after the war had raged two years in 
France, he came and told me that he was ordered 
to the Front, and I could see the soldier and the 
lover struggling in his face. 

* Oh, Meg, fm going, so I shan't miss it after 
all, but how can I leave you ?' 

Other things besides the war have happened in 
those four years. Daddy did not settle down in 
Devonshire, but his {Xission for men's souls has 
driven him to one of the terrible places of the 
earth, where he lives among natives, for whom he 
has always had a kind of abhorrence. He and 
Porky w^age war against the devil over an inunense 
tract of country, tor daddy is on the Bench now, 
and his diocese is next to that of the Bis^p of 
Ligeria. They meet once a year, daddy ana his 
old fag, both consumed with a burning desire tibat 
men's Ixxlies should be clean and thdr souls 
washed w'hite, both so muscular and so mllitint 
that they are utterly tmable to comprehend '* ^ 
church {passive,' or to sec why a man can’t i^tmot 
and ride and crack a joke al well as piay. 8ut 
tlien, as Ross used to say, * Father is a man 
and a paiscm afterwards.* I l^ve 
wondeM, since 1 have teamed to 
* htr^e r than my nose,* whethm* the ae 
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the pulpit is jawing about if they know he's a 
good shot and rides as straight as they do.' 

But Ac thrill of Ae years was Cousin Emily, 
who, without a word to any one. let her house in 
Hampstead and turned up one day at daddy's 
bungalow and announced Aat she had come to 
ke^ house for him and to instil kindness to 
animals among the. mttives. My father (with that 
mcdheval humour that made in the Middle 
A«c$ put up gargoyles on tneir churxhes) says 

* Emily's parrot, Meg, has done mt>re for the 
cause Aan any missionary ever Ixirn will do. 
The natives simj^ly love the collect for the seven- 
teeoA Sunday after Trinity V 

At one of the annual metJtings Porky asknl 
Emily if he could borrow the godly biro for km 
diocese, but there was that in his eyes which made 
her know he wantixl her as well. So daddy 
married Acrn. and they arc now like the imrrol, 

* continually given to all rockI works together f 

The paralytic chaplain s health has given out. 

The strain of one of the annual meetings (or else 
the cHmate) was too much for him, so he has been 
sent borne, and has a curacy in England and a 
w&now, who can lay Aose ' snow-white dowers ' 
agynst his hair 1 And talking of England reminds 
me iimt while Michael wrestled with his packing 
in • kind of sulphurous haze, 1 pulled stnngs. It 
ydNI putt them harti enough in India you can 
iiilimfly make the puppets work, so somehow I 
and embarked for England three 
had sailed for France. 

I Cveiaid, a great friend of brother, 
Iliiameboat He was so tom sAen 1 
tm kepi my small daughter amused. 
k| (Si m Tmiiy I was ramts' Aaa 


iSmei 
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be^BftmttBrowniiig'i' ^hmmiiclpngov«sr&^ 
back of a chair/ I don't IhlOf t ilmid 
have done urithont die dear fitfle iMmeie to 
pack for me, and Cai^ Everaid to lieb Itoand 
the Gidger throng^ me cttttmns, and afiltoJltfier 
i^tmare horroia of a landing m Enajiiid|| tvar 
time. I su];^pose 1 said I was BritiA * iriliiiie 
Aliens Officer asked roe my nationality, bcHl tok 
like a diaerobowelled s|^t. (No, I don't Man 
disembodied !) Captain Evmrd conk) not coine 
to London with me, but got me a comer actot ip ^ 
carriage with only three men in it, nice chim in 
the Pioneers, one of whom Captain Eveiiidiiiew 
slightly* 


CHAPTER n 

At last after an interminable and anctk iomsiay , 
during which I passed throu^ evei^ phase of md 
and sea sickness and might nave <&d of ooMliiit 


for a timely dose of brandy from the PtoM 
train glided into the gloom of St. Pancnilj 
Sud<^y everything turned rose ootoiar. I 
ddidous surprise I Waiting under one i 
shaded lamps was that wounded warrior;^ 
He looked 80 dear and big and beaotifid htU 
1 ffimg mysdf and the Gidger, regaeilBM 
and hmb, and the iMraining tmkm 
Pionem, out of die carriagf and IM M 
almoiU hetoie the triin hM 
ever know anydiiiig so 
cotx^, % ih wim eamsm^ tar IjSS 
aad mlmmifm wOSl 
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bnditr. {,idR kbBtboatthePioiMea,u>dhe 
Mid; 'M^lilfJtUiik drinking in a 


ndlwucpn (tnafe widien it aboid dw limit oi 
amrldpPinBjiw 

BiMmiidnd them vety Hehutoch 
mumen wfaeo be chooeet 0W oimfat to 
Ittiik I JlM|^ him op) , he tdd dmn I tm such 
n bia ttlwiBer, and that be wtt mnch obliged to 
dto^ lHtiaoldngafterme. The Pkmeen said it 
waiil fimt idia to their minds dut some one had 
mt| ine; ao E k was to dieits you can imagine 
whit kini to mtne. 

Hw Gid|^ ioved ' Uncle Wo6$ * at once, and 
Wi| mtmsted in his M.C. ribbon and 

baMBM. ifitt, and the admiration seemed 
nmmtiorRoiasaki: ' Oh, what a Poppet, Meg/ 
waew m on the Gidger, ever athirst for inlor- 

a i^onpet, Unde Woes?* 
l|r mAer repM was a UMe Mri 

in ||Aite far coat, and immediately bothmed her 
nppiAli wm hecalled a soldier, who was stand- 

" iii on wiA it, he said, ' Yon remembo: 
don’t yon, 

Sami of coome I do/ and 1 shook 
Ipowovnr do yon always man^ 

" n kbe * this thne/ said Roii, 

1. i^lotdted exttcmely iheepirii. 
fBgidii he ad ded ) 

' her. ooiddn't fsl a iMuisfB.' 
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So while Brown ‘ fished/ 1 revelled in my warm 
coat, and tried to sec how it set on me at the back 
and said, * Why, Ross, it's sable/ 

' Well, you don't think I'd give you a rabbit 
one, do you?’ said my brother. 

Being uneconoraically inclined myself, 1 felt 1 
ought to add. ' But what extravagance T 

He scoffed, and said he'd have me know his 
godmother had left all her money to him, and not 
to me, that a fur coat was cheaper than 
pneumonia, anyway, besides being less trouble to 
one's relatives, and for those two reasons only he 
had ^ught it. ‘ I've got a car waiting outside,' 
he said, ‘ so that while remarks on finance, cominft 
from you, are deeply interesting, my child, they 
are also apt to lx* expensive, as it's up to thirty 
lK)b by now , the train's so late. ’ As we drove out 
of the station Ross said, ' Michael wired to the 
Savoyard for your rooms, and my hospital is quite 
close,’ and then he added in an airy manner, * Oh, 
by the way, I knew you'd want a nursemaid for 
the Gidger, so I engaged one for you. She's 
pretty and seems nice, so I didn't bother about 
references.' 

1 didn't want to appear ungrateful, so I <mly 
murmured that 1 could see alwut those kler on, 
and I drew a htUe closer to him and squeesed his 
arm for joy at seeing him again, while theljiidger 
gazed, entranced, out of the window at 

' Ross.’ I «i<l. ■ how on earth <io« Sun liMkys 
nuuumit? 

' I annno,' said Ron, staiuia (hram^ 
at Sam's impassive back. ‘ It's entmonpury. 
When 1 got diis bullet m nqr am Iw (gUfop a 
momimt tOa, said he’d but bb 
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times 1 think he must have some arrangement 
with the d * 

' Widi a person that we need not name.’ 

’ Just so, said Ross, and giggled as he used to 
do wtei I reproved him. 

But. ah the same, it is a funny thing that Sam 
always has managed to get with Ross, from the 
time he turned up as the school boot-boy, to the 
day he appeared in my brother's dug-out with a 
can and said. ' Hot water, sir,' in just the same 
old way. 

When I arrived at the hotel the ’ pretty nurse- 
maid ' turned out to be my darling Nannie. 

* When you feel you can stop kissing them 
both. Meg would like your references.' 

' References given and required, laughed 
Nannie. 

* Then the deal's off. Meg's past won't bear 
looking into.' 

Ross had just crammed my rooms with hewers 
and to air was full of scent. He said Michael 
told him ' heaps of lilies.' Did he remember that 
to scent of those is love ? I do think, however, 
he might have ordered the removal of the earwigs. 

1 was so tired that ! came upstairs directly after 
dinner* The Gidger was already fast asleep. 

* PietW kmb/ said Nannie, just as she always 
osmiodo. 

90 Ito to garden^’i cat in Punch, I felt that 

Miiit.taMaf dw freenbooK flowoi 

top lor houis and bom and hoofs.* 

t iiiled 1 gc^ a maO from daddy. 
He sitt toft lo tort unm a journey to some 
scatleiil!$|pto^ ilitioni 'to amtom to 
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churches/ and after diat he said ' perhaps I shall 
come home.' Oh, won’t it be too tooping if he 
does. He was very excited, too, over me two new 
missionaries who had come out to die only healthy 
station. He writes : — 

* They're really quite nice, Meg. the Reverend Mister 
has a heart of gold. She’s solid gold right throuch, only 
you know, litue *un. those very gold people do have 
tunny clothes and shoes sometimes, rm afraid ibe's 
rather inclined to think that curly hair is ” wicked/’ I 
don’t know what she’d say to yours, Meg, but then the 
children of the clergy always go quickest to the do»; 
you’ve said that heaps of times, so of course it imiit he 
right.’ 

He finished up: — 

‘ Good-bye, darling, don’t forget that whatever the 
next few months may bring you. ” underneath are the 
Everlasting Anns,” ’ 

Daddy is such a comfortable person, he doesn't, 
like Aunt Amelia, jaw about the war and says it's 
' a judgment ’ every time he writes. When it first 
broke out he said that God seemed to be speaMng 
to the world with great vigour about somethtiig, 
and was I listening for the bit He meant forme ? 

Really, when you come to think of it, axmitm 
nice things when one is tired. War nndtotmie 
tired, all women hate it. I ^gish Ifidhad Wiili*t in 
France. I wish he could have seen hii wiy|G;^||lie 
the Itaf! job he was offered, 

CHAPTER m 
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and Nannk iPMldii't let me kill it becauK ear- 
wi^ are sodi good mothen.* Oh.wbatiteabed 
is after a tamk, dre joy of the na^r hoot instead 
d a fog horn, and die si«^t of a house opposite 
(hm's inbdows instead of a sickening swirl of green 
w&tif ind 

But I !elt mtiier at a loose end, and when 
Nannie came in with ray breakfast I said,— 

* I wonder what Td better do to-day ?' 

* Boy a hat, I should think, dearie, and then go 
todieBank.* She is a comfort! 

She aat on the edge of ray bed while the Poppet 
and I had breakfast. 1 believe her private opiraon 
is that Michael has kept us short of food, as we 
ate everything but the crockeiy, but when a per- 
son has lived on a dry biscuit tor weeks, a person 
is apt m feel a bit prckish at the end of such a fast. 

Dear old Nannie hasn't altered much, she 
carries her years lightly, it's just the same kind 
facts with the hair a little myer. She says she 
would have coroe out to India to me ages ago if it 
hadn't been for the war. We had so much to say 
to one toodier that 1 got rid of quite a respectable 
anmmit of the omversation which had accurau- 
latyd dttrhig the voyage, for I was too sick even 
lolaBct 

was flood to be in London. Iwenttomyold 
tml ^ BiMa ' remembered roe and said, 

* iBi!i|.iiy || d a youthfuiness inconceivable to 
hiM ipidh a Ug daughter/ which is most 
sat || M|ny * tm * tag hide daughter ' looks en- 
fh'Mp jl l lim wIdM for cap to match her coat, and 
I ming^* of a price 

called to inquire after 
mt, . tffiW to aod dunke d' tor 

aBlwiti^l|l|4lr;ilt. BenidliehattllynGOf- 
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nised me in a vertical position » having seen me 
prostrate so long. After lunch I spent the after- 
noon with Ross. He said he was ' quite well.' 

‘ Then why are you in bed ?' I inquired politely. 

‘ Matron’s orders/ snapped the soldier bit of 
him. ‘ Drat the woman/ said my brother. 

He hasn’t altered much, though the war has 
ixiinted shadows and grim lines about his mouth ; 
his eyes, too. are sterner than they used to be, 
otherwise h<* is the same good-looking, big, teas- 
ing maddening brother. He thought 1 hadn’t 
changed, and seemed the ‘ siimc rum kid.' 1 saw 
matron afterwards. She told me that his arm is 
very badly injured, aiul she fean^d at first that he 
wtmld lose it. but it is on the mend at last, though 
it will bo months before he can go out again, ‘ for 
which,’ she said, ' you won't lx* sorr>'.' Then she 
added, ' I don’t know if >ou’ve any plans, but he 
would Ih' much better if he could be somewheie 
where it’s ijiiiet. When the jxiin comes on we 
simply cannot keep the place quiet enough. The 
slamming ot a d(H>r. the noise of footsteps in the 
room make liis pain almost unendurable. It’s the 
shot nerve, you know. You can't, in a house like 
this, k(n p e\ ery door from hanging, thou^ wc do 
our best. He would Ix' much better with you tn the 
countr>^ though you would need a nurse. Aright 
arm niakt s a man so helnkn^ ; he can’t cut his fo^ 
up. or dn>is himself. Of course, there’s Sam/ and 
then she laughed. ‘ He'll prol>ably be leaving his 
hospital soon ; he’s ck»se by , vou know/ 

' But could he manage ? How could he wait on 
Ross if he can’t w’alk ?' 

’ Oh. he can walk enou|dt for that/ di^said. 

’ He’s already interviewed me on tte sul^ more 
than once. He says the captain only w^ts an 
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arm which h$ has got. If you could let him rest 
his knee all day and just help your brother night 
and morning it might do, though you'd have the 
pair of them really on your hands. 

* But do the men ever get leave from hospital 
like that?' 1 asked. 

' Oh, there is such a thing as extended hospital 
furlough,' said matron ; ‘ it dmsn't usually apply 
to knees, but all the hospitals are ( ranimecl. I 
dare say I could work it. You'd have to give him 
time oft sometimes to go Inforc hi.s M.O.' 

* Well if you think you can work it,' I said 
doubtfully. 

* You can work most things, if you know how ! 
Vour brother’s very angry with in(‘ to-day tw- 
cause I made him stay in bed alter the exi ileinent 
of your arrival. I am m very d(‘ep disgrace,' said 
matron, smiling. 

As I went along the frosty streets I promist^l 
myself a i)crfecl orgy of shopping. My wardrolx* 
is too diaphanous for this climate. The cold is 
almost unbelievable after India. When I got 
back to the hotel I found the Gidger had had a 
gorgeous afternoon at the Zoo, and was sitting up 
m bed, eating her suptxT, while Nannie rut her 
bread and butter into ' ladies hngers.' as she had 
done, oh, how many times for me when I was 
four years old. 

1 told Nannie matron's views, and she said, 

‘ Why <hm't you go into rooms, Miss Margaret ? 
Then you could have him. You and I could 
maiMfe lor him.' 

' Yoii can see him letting a " parcel of 
mmm ** hang around him, can't you. Nannie ? 
No, it nmst be a nurse or Sam. if we can gel him. ' 
But I apeed to wire to Femfold, where a pal of 
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Nannie lives, who has a friend who takes in 
lodgers, and would make us comloitaUe. 

Just as I was goina down to dinner I got a trunk 
call. It was Uncle Jasper. ' Your aunt wants to 
know when you are coming down to ns/ he 
boomed. 

* Where are you speaking from ? ’ I asked ; * die 
Manor House ? 


‘ No, we're at Rottingdean.’ 

* Wallowing in old churches, at least your unde 
is,* came my aunt's voice, a long way Off. 
Won't you come to us, darling, I'm so wonM 
about Eustace. No, I can’t teU you on the tde- 
phone, and we’d so love to have you.' 

' Why aren’t you at home?' I said. 

' Yes, another call ; oh . . . don't cut us off I' 

" Your aunt,' said Uncle Jasper, seizing die 
receiver, ' has been very ill with induenza.' 

' Nonsense.' said Aunt Constance, * don't 
frighten the child, Jasper. I'm all right now, 
darling.' 

' Shall I meet the 2.5 to-morrow?' said my 
unde. 

So I told him about Ross and Femfold. 


* What's the church there ?’ he inquired ; ^ 
man or early English ?' 

1 could hear ms snort of indignatioo id 
said I thought it was a new Wesleyan Cll 
Th^ he got cut <^. • 

Nannie says that her friend’s faiend 
board her lodgers, * and smu'd il 
dearie. You won't like oontendiiii In 
rattom.* So it’s settled we'm to be faimtiS 
gom Fernidil I’m so d^ died I klMS 

^ WaiffaeielwtiSii 

the bira beast * in dm 
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CHAPTER IV 

Sues diopphigs! The Poppet and I are now 
comkkfamy wanner than we were, and, we 
hfm, more beautiful. Certainly Michael is con- 
mutMy poorer. 

1 have seen sev^ old friends and had lunch 
wkh Monica Cunningham. She has grown very 
pretty and still moves in that graceful way that 
made Charlie in the old days call her * a Greek 
l)oem.* ^e has risen to the occasion, as daddy 
always said she would, and done the splendid 
dling like all the other girls — exchanged luxury 
for h(»]^tal work at Hammersmith. She was very 
posing about it. She said that at first she had 
of herself in a becoming uniform holdinc 
w fev ered hands and smoothing the pain*racked 
brows of wounded warriors, but what she got 
was aU the kicks and none of the halfpence. How- 
evei^ she seemed ouite h^py. 

'Meg/ she said, ' those men I nurse— they 
we " everything that really matters "—as your 
mth^ used to say.' 

And I wemdem if had learned that other 
b|l of daddy's, i.e. that the lack of grandfathers 
not Import then f 

^ I to get her to talk about Charlie Foxhill, 

^ c ei t itn been in love with her for 

^ *^khe Siid^ * he's quite a decent boy,' but 
■ ■ : stronger, and I 


I'm devoted to th^ both. 
(Hdger to Hampstead to call 



I used to beaiw a sigh of r^ 
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when I came away from 7 Victoria Gardens, and 
things are still unchanged. One enters a house 
full of ' judgment ' and leaves the ‘ love ' outside 
in the garden. There is the same high moral tone 
about Aunt Amelia s conversation. Her * fydo ' 
does the things he always did. Her drawing-room 
is still dt‘corated in tones of mustard and l>^^strewn 
with antiina('assars. Only in the throes of a bilious 
attack can one apprt*ciate the scheme of colour. 
My aunt gn*eted me with her accustomed cool- 
ness. but gave a [Kvk to the (lidger’s cheek, which 
that small person promptly rubl)ed off ; this was 
a bad start. 

The same sour-fai ed maid brought in the same 
uninhTcsting, mu Kisiopic tea. The Poppet, who 
is used to a scpiare meal at 4.30, said ckarly* — 

' Muvver, is this all the tea we're going to 
have ?' 

Aunt Amelia remarked acidly that she had 
bad table manners, and inquired if she liad begun 
to learn the cattH hism. 

Here the Gidger sJiid pleasantly, ' I should like 
to go home now.’ Whereupon Aunt Amelia ob- 
sc»rvcd that she taemed as ^dly brou^t up as 
most modem children, and that my blouse was 
very low. and my neck looked most unsuitable 
for a Bishop's daughter. 

I wonder if my neck is unsuitable, and, if to, 
isn't the Bishop the one to^lame? 

' Can wu sing a hymn, child said my aunt. 

' No. but I can say a little {aece that Captam 
Everard taught me.’ 

' Can you. darling?' I said, rather frii^taaed. 
1 knew some of Cap^n Everard's * pieces/ 

1 don’t suppose your great-aont woi^ one for 
that. 
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' But 1 should like to say it for her/ said the 
child obligingly. * ICs what a poor man said 
when he was tired on Sunday.' At the word 
' Sunday * Aunt Amelia thaw'ed a little, so the 
I’oppet recited, — 

' To-morrow’s Monday. Mrs. Stout 
Says she must put the washing out. 
why can’t she save rny scanty tin 
And try and keep the washing in? 

The next day’s Tuesday, what a pest. 

Why can't the devil let me rest r ' 

'That will do/ said Aunt Amelia, and rang 
the bell for her maid. ’ Take the ehild away, and 
[lerhaps you could teach her a hymn, Kexiah.' 

' Yt*s, my lady/ s<iid Keziah. 

Then I tried to tell mv aunt a little about iny 
journey. ‘ I was so ill,’ 1 said, ' the S(‘a was 
simply awful.' 

'Don't say " awful,” Margaret, there's noth- 
ing awful but being in luTl.' 

1 felt the conversation languishing. I asketl 
if there was any news. It s<*t*nied safer to let rny 
Aunt do all the talking, Ixsides ' my pnckli^ ' 
were aU out. 

‘ I suppose/ she siiid, ' you've heard al>out 
your cousin , Eustace ? ' 

* No,' I replied. ' Aunt Constance said she was 
in trouble, but she couldn't tell me why just then. 
VVhatisit?' 

' I expect she's ashamed,’ said Aunt Amelia 
acidly. It's all her fault. Your I’ncle Jasper 
knows ttib truth, at least he ought to,' but as I 
coidd not hear a word against thos<.' two beloveds. 

I Slid again,— 

* Td me about Eustace/ 

* Monaslery/ the said. * Monks got hold of 
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him and he has finally decided. Vm sorry for 
your uncle ; there’ll be no heir now, but it serves 
him ri^ht. He knows die truth and hasn’t fol- 
lowed it. 1 look upon it as a jndament on him. 
Your aunt’s persuaded him to let tne new vktr— 
“ priest,” she calls him*— put flowers in your 
fatner's old church. Candles will come neit of 
course ; it’s only the thin end of the wedge. And 
then your Aunt Constance talks about ’ union/’ 
but does she think that I would ever unite with 
peodc who have flowers and candles?* 

' But,’ I put in, ’ father always said wu 
needn’t unite about the flowers and candks, out 
just in your mutual love of God/ 

' Your father was always too charitable, but 
he’s ” one oi the ri^t sort,” and I don’t know 
what he’ll say when ne gets my last letter.' 

I thought to myself he'll say, ‘ What a pearl 
you are, Amelia,’ or else he’ll lose his temjper. 
Darling daddy ! He’d die for the faith that w in 
him, but he regards his Lord s ' Judge not * as 
a command, con^uently it is realiy raflier 
pleasant to live with him. 

’ I think,' I remarked, getting up, ' 1 nunt go 
now/ so she rang for the uidger. 

* Well, have you learned a hymn, dtalAf* 

* She’s learnt four lines, m’lady,’ said KluMi. 
’ She isn’t very ouick. Say thm, miss.' / i 

So the Gidger folded two Small handi, 
eyes in accordance with instructkms hi HiMsr 
that set my teeth on edge, and cfaaitfeadi 


* Go bury tfay so rro w , 
The world badi ki 
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But anytiiiiig hss til^ a persod widi a sorrow 
that neeM tnmai was die radiant Gidger when 
she apmed her e^. * Very nice/ said Aunt 

Amdia, ' wy suitable to these solemn times.' 

‘ Yes, m'lady, said Keziah. 

* Look at my little cross Aunt Constance sent 
me/ said the Gidg^, showing the small pearl 
thiM with great pride. Aunt Amelia threw up 
her hands, while Keziah looked as if she'd like to. 

* No (me/ exclaimed my aunt ‘ can possibly Ik; 
a Qiristian who wears a cross or a cnicifix. If 
this poor igimrant child came to stay in this godly 
house we might begin to see some signs of grace. 
But (» course/ she added hastily, ‘ I couldn't 
possibly have hers ; a (diild in the house would be 
too much for me.' 


So then she pecked my cheek and gave me two 
moimerent tracts, one tor myself, called * The 
Scwijrt Woman,' and one for Ross, entitled ' Do 
y®® wink, smoke, swear, or gamble?' To the 
PW Poppet she presented a book called Heuven 
w aatt? wth lurid and appalling pictures of both 
as they appeared to the mind of the writer. 
Tign we dl^e to the hosmtal. 

RM was delighted with his tract, though he 
hottant to qmtions ' rather intimate/ He said 
write one for Aunt Amelia, entitlcxl 
paint, powder, or wear bust-bodices?' 
had a toond tea and so much flat- 
tot I was afraid her h^d would 
{ to pfcK» about to poor man who was 
beiiig received with cheers, 
r/ ilia a voice at the door, ' oh, 
jitod, fiefidbb noise to make, 
isaM l t cannot spend my mto day 
ktolMlIhaltoioaito 
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You, as usual, Captain Fotheringham, why 
you’re worse in bed.' 

‘ Come in, sister/ fout men shouted. 

'No/ said the voice. ' I’m going out to fetch 
four cabs and keepers, and youTC all off to Bed- 
lam this night. Why, you’re not having more 
tea ?’ she said, catching sight of a cup, and then 
she came right in and saw me sitting by the fire. 

‘ Oh,' she exdaimed, ' I beg your pardon. 
Brown wants to know if ho can do anytning for 
you to-night/ turning to Koss. 

' He can hang himstlf,' replied my grateful 
brother. ‘ after lie's put iny sij»ter in a cab.' 

' I don’t want a cab,' I said. ‘ I'd rather wait 
and go in one of sifter's four.' 

Going home, the (iidger remark(*d, ' I don't 
think 1 like going to see my gweat-aunt much. 
Need I go any more ? and I hate hymns. What 
is a sign of grac<‘, muvver?' 

A telegram awaited me at the hotel to say ftat 
the rooms at Fernfold are vacant, so I have wired 
to say that we will take them from the 28th of 
January. Oh, when shall I get a letter from my 
Belovedest ? 


CHAPTER V 

We left the Savoyard after lunch yesterday and 
arrived at this pretty little \ 4 llage in time for tea. 

I suppose Uncle jasper would say that I nmst 
get in a bit of * background ' now, but Vi 80 
much rather be * dim and confused.* 

And is Surrey * clear cut * ? Is any amty in 
the south of England, except perhaps CoflkfaB, 
with its spray-worn rocks and fringt of foaming 
sea? 
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This little villaKe— you can look it up on a map 
if you want to. It's near a [wwder factory and a 
Pilgrim Way, and yet not so very near them ! In 
summer it is cupped in a circle of gorse and 
bromn, and all the country round is a soft blur of 
silver birches and heather. There are bits of com- 
mon land and little wckxIs with nightingal(*s, there 
are cowslip fields as well, but at the moment 
everything is (h^p in snow. 

Our kxlgings are in a house with a nice new 
thatch and my sitting-room is exactly o[)ix)site 
one of the village pubs. 

The landlady is a Mrs Trcmayne— Cornish, of 
course— and a regular character. She has a loud 
voice and she shouts all her remarks at the top of 
it. She calls ever>' one ‘ my dear/ in Cornish 
fa^ion. Her first remark was, ‘ Well, now. my 
dear, I ‘opt? you'll be comfortable like. You've 
had a 'ansome but cold day for travelling, and no 
mistake/ She is a dear old thing, and Nannie 
seems to like her. 

^ Th® Gidger made a conquest of her at once. 
•She was a nhrse for many years before she 
married, so * likes to hear a child about the 
house.' 

Ttie rooms were very clean, but bare, and in 
spile of a nice fire looked rather appalling and 
^mfoitiess as a prospective winter residence, 
rieepy Gidger had Ixren 
put 10 bed, Nannie and I unpacked. Ross had 
givien ine a big box of flowers, and I filled all the 
vaM and and set out lots of photographs 
wX^ and cushions, and by the time dinner 
was laa^ I bad transformed my sitting-room 
juto ytfte a babtlatfle j^cc with the homely feel 
that bodte and fioweri and firdi^t always give, 
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while Nannie worled mirades ttpstain in bed> 
rooms. 

The dinner was distincdy quaint: something 
funny in a pie-dish, with potatoes oa flie tO(». 
The top was brown. 1 liked that part. Nanme 
says I m not to be dainty ; food is very difficult 
just now. 

At present we can only have two bedrooms and 
two Sitting-rooms, as there are artist ladies across 
the passage. Their rooms are my Nabob's vfee- 
yara, as they woqld make such nice nurseries few 
the Poppet. We shall want to spread out if Ross 
comes. 

It is so quiet here after the noise and bostk of 
London, but the air is lovely. It was rather an 
effort to be cheerful last night as I had so Imped 
for a letter, and I missed Ross, but the Gidger 
woke me this morning with ‘ Muvver, four 
from daddy. Oh, aren’t you sleepy, darling?* 

When I could get my eyes suffiacntly open I 
found Nannie and breakfast (rather a ama Ofie}. 
and fom precious letters from Michael arranged 
round the tea-pot. Of course they had missed mr 
at the Savoyard and been re-directed. I mi so 
pleased to get them. 

1 was in the middle of dressing when lit. 
Tremayne brought up a wire. Ttttgiinii^me 
one die creeps these days, but this was imiSooi 
to say that he was amvin^ by the 
Nannie and I hurriedly hm a counefl Of M 
die subject of bedrooms. Ihere is a 
ing-room vacant, but it really inB iwti'ipKr 
Ross. He gm bad mf^ts, and bi Miff at 
comfortaUe as poisible. eo N<miiii-a|B H mp d 
all my things mto the Htda toom jijWpK m 
odiar ready lor Iffin aad coaaoNiii^Kdy 
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A fire. Ftm leem to be di^nlt to obtiin in thi?* 
boose. * cofti bdn^ such a prkc/ 

Sme of the things in my new room are very* 
drpU. There is a case of stuffed Inrds. and 4 glaM 
ship in a bottle, lots of rilibon bows, and a naif” 
tidy like a balloon, made out of an eleetfK light 
bulb encased in yellow crcKhet, with an ingeniinis 
'basket' constructed out of a small jelly jxit 
covered in with vellow silk. The (»tdger thought 
it was the most fascinating thing she tl ever *4^*11, 
and asked for it, Imt N«innie said, ' l.andUdiei» 
don't like things nw»vt‘d,' 

There is also a unique colln tion of ju( turi^s and 
a lot of texts, but the thine s^hich 1 iin^r lf>\e i*, 
an engraving calle<l ‘ The Believer s Vision * It 
is a oneness work. On a low com h. with foldttl 
hands and a smug smile of satisfat tion on her 
countenance. Ik's * the B<iiever ' fast 
he has a plate of pajx's and orangi^ 
her on a table, and there seems to tn* a 
good deal of Greek drap ry alKiut as well Tp in 
ooi comer is ' The Vision ' two fat angels lying 
lo&fways on a hole they've simJiHsl out of the 
ceipflg. Oh, they arc fat: two to a ton, as 
iBcbael would say. and they arc blowing 
tnunpeti and have heaps of feathers. It is a 
entrandni work of art. After lunch, which 
I Ipok was weirder t^n the dinner (1 hope 1 am 
m dainty) I took the Gidgcr for a walk and 
b oU te a tot of fruit and biscuits, Femlold is 
vafyawett All Surrey b. I think, with its little 
wopdl and comnxms. After tea I went down to 
tito and Rost arrived, apparently in the 
Brown was with him, 

• ewdaimed, ' I didn't know 

yoii wwi:00iiin(i|^ 
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‘ Nor I, but he’s not staying,' growled Ross. 

‘ It’s miitc' convenient/ I said, ’ only there isn’t 
a lx;d. I exjxfct we could fix up something,' 

‘ Oh. that don't matter, ma’am,* said Brown, 

‘ don’t bother about me/ 

' Brown can sleep on the (tigc of a knife, Meg. 
And I hoi)e it’ll cut him,’ Ross said vindictively. 

' Y(*s, sir. thank you, sir.’ said Brown, with the 
greatest jKi^sible deterem e, ‘ won t you get into 
the cab. sir You oughtn't to stand atter tlie 
journev.’ 

'Oil, don't his^. It you are going to fuss, 
said Ko>s, ' Vou can go to the ' 

'Ross!' 

‘ C an I never s,iv d r’ ^ 

‘ No. 1 said severely, ' cr/ 

‘ But it I go and slay at Hindhead, surely there 

' Yes. but tluTe you must say ’’ punchbowl " 
alter it.’ 

‘Seems a bit compluakti, Meg; how pious 
you’ve gri>wn ! W hat are you standing still for. 
Brown ? (iet the luggage and gel a lick on you.’ 
said my amial)le relative, ' and then go back to 
London, clon't — ’ 

Biaiwii liad however vanished on to the plat- 
form and I tollowed. 

' S;im,’ I remarkt'd, and somehow all the years 
slipped i)ack. and he was just the jolly bw at 
Uncle Jasjxr’s lodge, and I the Rector's uttle 
daughter. ' You can't go back to-night ; there's 
no train ; the last one goes at seven a dock/ 

' So the matron said, miss * — (what a wily 
bird, she said she’d ' work it ') — * but, doii^tyou 
worry, miss, I’ll come up presently, it'll be all 
right, there ain't no call lor you to worry, miss ' 
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—{there never was in Sam s view) — ‘ we've got 
through worse than this.' siiid Sit in as we got twi k 
to the rah. 

' Got all the things ?' asketl Ki>ss. 

* Yes. sir.’ 

* (iocmI night, Brown/ 

* G<xxl-mght, ^ir 

‘ What hapiM iU'd aUnit Bruwn ?' I .i^krd going 
home. 

‘ Oh/ Slid Ross, as i| t\w suh)«*t ! Iranklv Ikored 
him, ' matrtui s<‘nt iin m a <at> to V\ at* rl««». vMth 
an ordi rly l** grt mv tt‘ kM 1 uas sitting in inv 
tamage, trying to turn th^ r\rnmg pa{>*r. whrn 
Brown said. inr. sir," an<l tn* n bOot* I 

could .swear at him. h* g>ft nut uitn tin M.irulur 
and the tram vu nt utt It was su. h a suta to trv 
to find huu. s«i there it i'* 

' Oh/ I Ih gall 

* 1 am tired, Meg, <an’t think uhv sl»e made 
me come si) late , never M ems mn* h M*ns(* in 
women's orders ' 

The first thing we di<l on arriving at the knlg- 
ings was to tight fmneiv aUnil ledrtj^ans Uls 
room looked so [»leas;ttit with thmers, a * heerlul 
fire, a box of his favourite < igaretl« s, and a whole 
box of matches I 

' Very' nice.' said the invalid, ' and may I ask 
where you sleep ?' 

‘ Oh, I have a dear little rwim m ar by/ 

' I should like to sie this *' dear little r<x>m near 
by/* Meg/ 

You can't/ I said. ' It's all in a muddle and 

my thingi aren't put away.' 

* I thoold Uke/ reiterated Ross, in his most 
maddaokg nftiitier, ' to see this " dear little 
room near hy/* * 
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So of course he saw it. He wandered slowly 
round it. gazing at the works of art, until he came 
to ‘ The Believer's Vision/ which seemed to 
fascinate him. After a long pause in front of it 
he said, ' Well, it 'ud wreck my faith completely,’ 
and then he collected an arnilul of my dothmg 
and proceeded to hang it up in the other room 
that had been so carefully prepared for him. 

‘Oh, Ross, don't,’ I begged. ‘ I much prefer 
liit little room.’ 

‘ Why didn't you choose it at first?’ he said 
with unanswerable logic, ‘ and why isn't there a 
fire in it ?' 

‘ I made the other room so nice for you,' I 
wailed, ‘ and we can’t all have fires ; coal is so 
{ .X pens! VC.’ 

‘ Parsons say the war has taught us many 
things,' said Ross, ‘ but I never expected it would 
teach you to go without a fire because it happei^ 
to be expensive. Why, it’s a modem muade. 
and ought to he reported to the Pope/ 

‘ But it’s difficult to get, as well.’ 

' Then we ’ll buy millions of logs and cartloads 
of peat,’ he said. * You’re not going to sle^ in 
this room without a fire, or any othw room for 
the matter of that. Why, it's like an ice-hoose 
after India. Come on, Nannie, help me fO fit 
this female gear out of mj* dug-out. Don't Ik 
cross, old girl !’ 

But I cross. 1 hate being caBed a 
‘ female * and my clothes * gear/ Wto I 
alwa>*s live with cavemen who will have 
way and tran^ple on my decpe^JoeliMf ^ I 
determined, howevrar, that I woidiS^lSwkid 
said, ’ But the mattrm has skh ■ ■ * 
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* I adore lumps; how can you be so selfish, 
Meg?' 

' But 1 don't want to be turned out of my room 
like this.' 

■ Well, that's what I keep on saying,’ said Ross. 
' How inconsistent women are. What time is 
dinner? ( an I have a bath?' 

' just turned it on. sir.' said Brown, coming 
into the rwm and b<‘ginning to unjxick ! 

So I left th(‘m. When Kos> went downstairs I 
heard him call back, ‘ Sam. there are several 
things in my room that I don't want. I've left 
them in th<‘ middle of the floor, get rid of them.' 
And I wondered how Sarn \v(mld carry out my 
brother’s imtK>SNjl)le orders. a> landladies ‘ don^ 
like things moved.' I jxx'pt^d in as I went down. 
Brown was gazing at a weird assortment: all tlie 
antimacassars, some of the text.s, the case of birds, 
and the ship in the glass Imttle, the hair tidy like 
a l)all(X)n (which I rescu<*d for the (iidger) and last 
but not least the ' Believer's Vision,’ which Ross 
had taken off the wall and stood upside down upon 
the pile, in a frantic effort to save his faith from 
shipwreck. 

1 went down to dinner, and Browm waited. 
I.iver and l>acon ! with that variety of mashed 
ixjtato which rnv refined r<‘lative has from his 
earliest youth called ‘ wonm.' I refused the liver 
and took some bacon ; so did RosSt r&majrldxig 
that he * Never could eat “ works.” * 

Brown handed Ross the next course, which was 
rice pudding. 

' vVhv do you bother to offer me tim fifth T said 
Ross indignantly to Brown, * you know I tiever 
the other rShave 
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* Packet/ s*iid Brown, ' by the look of it, sir ; 
shouldn't recommend it.' 

But I, detennininK oot to W <l.iinty, jkiuI it 
Iwked jolly giXKl and I \unild havr vitne 

‘ Take It away. Bnmn. du \ not to l af 
hoofs and grt a jam in hn giz/ard to stuii ott 
svith. (live luT Nornc inuldmg 

Ross hrit>''d hunxrlt hUi.tllv to bread and 
butter and < 

' What funn\' buttrr/ he oKm ived. 

* MarKvintie. sir ’ 

* Oh. how tiling/ said Ke»ss, pudunc it a\\a\’ 

' give me a dean plat<-. \Vh> (itnl tie v '^/oti: 
It blue ’f‘ 

Coffee loushtefi (tf a |Ug ol led rniik and van* 
black stutf in a bottle 

We adjouriwd to the tue and 1 hail a ne » 
supper of hot rntlk and Ijs-v* uit^, apples, .md 
< hoc.olab's , and we talk< d and talked, ami got a 
bit levelled up with iite att‘*t ti\e y«ars of v jura- 
tion. 

Then I went to Iwd. But. oh. ma to ship 
The family’s aj'jsiiihng habit <il leaving (hMirs halt 
open prevented that, and I h'.ird Ri^hs sa\ h> 
Brown when he came tiji to lx*<l (his vruM* dtx s 
carry so), ' What's to be done, Sam. they lan t 
stop here ?' 

* Certainly not. Ma^cr Koss. Never saw such 
a dinno’ in my life, tnough the cmiking was all 
right/ 

* Vea, it's the stuff they cook(*d that’s wtong ' 
Sam has always se<‘med to be able to do the things 
that pot ottr muddks right. 

‘ Wen. you see, sir/ said Browu, ' it's a bit 
awkward ; Mm. Klsky seems to be paying very 
little, and food ti expensive/ 
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* Have you ever known roy sister pay very little 
for anything if it was possible to pay a lot 

‘ No, sir, and that s what I can t understand 
about it.’ 

' But how much is she paying, then ?' inquired 
my brother, 

‘ Six guineas, sir.* 

* But aren't there always extras in a place like 
this?’ said Ross vaguely, searching his mind for 
recollections of icKlgings at the sea. ' Don’t they 
always make the profits out of — cruets, I think 
they call it ? ' 

' Miss Margaret don't seem to have gone into 
any details,’ said Brown, 

^ No,’ agreed Koss, * she wouldn't. But I 
should have thought you could feed two women 
and a child better than that for eighteen pounds a 
week. yV^41, they'll have to j)ay more, tnat’sall.' 

' But it isn’t eighteen pounds,' said Brown. 

’ You said it was just now,' said Ross, * six 
guineas each.' 

' But it was two guineas that was meant* sir. 
Six guineas for the lot of them.’ 

I heard my brother sink into a seat and scrape 
his feet along the floor, as he does when the burden 
of life becoines too heavy to be borne stai^tii|Eup. 

* Do you mean to say, Sam, that the lan^Qaoy 
proposes to provide roon^, beds, food, baths, 

boots, fires, cruets, and * here Ross sem^lied 

violently in his mind for more things whi^ll^. 
Tremayne was willing to provide, 

** Believer's Visions '* tor two pounds i iPiMJk 
each? Uliy, she’s a publk ben^nctor/ % 

* That’s the prke, sir. She said fdit Htew ' six 
pineas and the kdy agreed wiisitd ai|iK, as 
her lodgers usuaOy do. 
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' Weil, of courie, thaC« the expbnatbo, Sam. 
She thot]|ht she meant ** earh/’ ' 

* The * she's ** me/ 1 said to to make 

it clearer in my mind. 

' Not a doubt about it, sir/ jwiid Sam, 

* Funny things, women,' said my brother re- 
flectively, ' never strrn alih’ to make a prop r 
arrangement with a h<»tel, or Uiok a witnn fhe 
only mess I ever got into on a ship \v.i> when I let 
one of my aunts l>ook my tn^rth going out to d 
forijct where — 

indeed, sir.' siiid Brown, witli lntrr♦^t 

' Yes, wrote and s.ii<i she'd iKM^knl my U-rth 
but the ship was lull and I 'd luvi io shaie a « abm 
with a Captain Binith. HoiJcd I didn t mind. I 
loadied it, of course.' 

* Of course,' said Brown. 

* However, then was nothing to lx* done but 
pot op w'ith it. so I prayn) it might l>e the ( 'at>fain 
Booth in the 4th i^iKrrs tfiat 1 knew a bit. 
Where were you, Sam. that tune ?' 

* Typhoid.' 


, yes, of course. Well, I got down to the 
and turned in early, as I was df\ut done after 
— fenpet what I'd bt^-n doing ; kept half an eye on 
the oM to see what my stable comi>anton was 
to be like, and then Captain Booth came m, ' 
^ Wis it Captain Booth of the 4th Lancers?’ 
asked Brown. 

*j|i^tkm Army lass,' said Ross laconically, 
awlbowii laughed, as be used to do in Uncle 
Jafin a yoodf 

^Sta ly mnebody knocked violeotly on the 
'^AB^Iidy HI. do yon diink?' aeJeed my 

OtOdMik '' 
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'Oh, no, sir, making too much row— laughed 
a bit too loud, I expect, woke up the other 
lodgers.' 

‘ What a rum place,' obser\Td my brother, 
and then there was silence till the water ran in the 
bath, and the house tor a few moments was turnetl 
into a pond with a polar bear in it. 

Then 1 went to sle(‘p. 

CHAPTKK VI 

Brown has, apjxiieiitly, b<.‘en ' doing things * the 
last few days i*artu ularly nk t> breaktasts turn 
up now, a maul lights my tire and the bath water 
is hot. Ko» intormcd me that lu' had taken on 
the running ol the show, but that, with the best 
will in the woiid, Mis Tremayne could not supply 
butter, so he’d wired to Aunt Constance for a 
supply, and that if I (ould put up with marmalade 
till It arrived it would ease his rnmd. 

I have recovered my temjxT. too, and have 
decided that cavtinen have their advantages. 
The one with \s horn my lot is cast at the moment 
knows how to stoke a fire, if nothing else. The 
miUions ol logs have bt‘gun to arrive, too, so at 
any rate we shall be warm. Ross says it's a pity 
I didn't live in the days of Nebuchadneziar, for 
then I could have got reaily thawed on the days 
thn* lighted the burning ncr>' furnace. 

The other occu^xints of the house are two 
maiden ladit^s artists.* Ross calls diem the 
‘ spiders,' because they entice into their pailour 
all their friends and acquaintances and enoMinige 
them to buy their * pictures,* and thfw bomw; 
oh, how they borrow I It is ' ConJd IfclTlllsIey 
kindly lend some ink?’ or * We have nm out of 
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notepapcr and should U* m) oblig^*d, etc/ Vestef' 
day tmnr newspaj^^ r h.ido i unm* ' W uuld 
(^pUin FothiTJUKhain sfwo* hi> tor i< fi inumtrH 
Captain FothmuKham Nparrd it \Mtli a vt f> jI! 
grace, but as tht* ttn mimut ^ N't arts** tittit n attd 
then twenty, and thru tinrtv. lu .»nnoun*<d Hk 
intention of ^iIlgIng Hymn lo; outsid*- thru dotu 

’ Why a hyrim 1 iiuiuurd. 

* B<‘<’aiiso It ('Xprrw*> in t»>nus*r hw id * hai 
and unbiaM'd lauKuaKt tin i**ilrMlv 
hituation whu h has aiiM^n/ .uul h«* d^ pif t^d d"\vn 
the? pasSiigr. .singing lumlly, ' Mv Iinr , .u* m thv 
hand.* 

Alas! this aftrrn<M*n \sr .ut in d** p <loxgr.Mr 
for the S^^id^r«^ ha\>‘ givrn nutar. and atr 
in about a week. U'uium- of us. 

They objr< t. It Mf'rns. to rnri ting Brown on the 
stairs and landings, and to thr niunUr oi baths 
we hitve. Suk < \v< arrived there is never anv hot 
water left bu cashing thru b'nUM's The < liniax 
came, aptxirently. this mot rang Brown 

into the bathroom about 7. n» a in and « leans the 
bath. I saw him do u onu* at home, so 1 know 
what happt'ns. He ^pnnklrs u all ovrr uuh some 
powder in a tin, and then st niln and m ours it till 
you’d think all the enamel would < umv off. Anri 
then he washi*s it out with hot wati r and a brush 
oa a long handle, anchthen drifts it, and cleans the 
tap, and wipes th<' floor, and nuts out v>ai> and 
hpp of towels, turns the coltj tan on anci then 
gop along to Ross and sa>s ' Batn’s ready, sir.' 

Tbm Koss and s(>lashes it all up, and 
scatters soap about and swamp the flexjr, and 
then, after oreakfast. Brown cleans it just the 
same a& over apin for me, only this time it's the 
hot tap, and Nannie cennes md says ' Bath’s 
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ready, dearie, hurry up now/ What would Ross 
say if Brown suddenly said, * Hurry up, now, 
dearie,’ and if he wouldn’t stand it. why do I ? 

Well, for some reason or other this morning 
Ross went along to his bath before Brown called 
him. He had on his new dressing-gown. His 
taste is lurid and flamboycint, and Aunt Constance 
aids and aln^ts him. This was a really scrummy 
one, dull purple silk, with pink flamingoes. And 
Aunt Constance had had bath shoes made to 
match with baby flamingoes on the toes. She 
does six)il him abominably. 

Well, Ross, nsplenderlt in his purple and 
flamingoes, lounged in a chair and smoked a 
cigarette, while Brown put the last jx)lish on die 
ta|>s and ‘ chucktd the towels about,’ as Ross 
expresstd it. Brown was silently al)Sf)rl)cd in taps 
and Ross in watching him. when, suddenly, tne 
door was flung wide oiK*n and a Spider enter^ in 
a rc*d flannel dn^ssing-gown, rather short, with a 
collar that had bits chcwtxl out (I quote my 
brother, he means pinked) while its feet were 
thrust in red felt shoes. It had no cap on. but its 
hair was sen* wed into a tight, ' round button on 
the top,’ like the (xaiijanaram, and it was Im a 
tem(H?r hot and hissing. 

Ross got up hurrit'dly and surveyed the appiii- 
tion, feeling a little at a disadvanta^, wi^MlIpir 
rough and with pink flamingoes. Brown sloo^nt 
petnfied aUention by the bath. 

’ Oh. is it possible,’ said the artist, for it wit obe 
of the sisters I told you of, ’ is it hunuu^ 
that this room is stUl occupied V - 

i n'T 2!^^ 

But that man has been here at iaMt Jpl an 
hour, said the red fiannd 
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' Have you» Brown ?' asked Ross. 

* I‘vc to dean the bath, madam/ said 
Brown. 

* But surely/ said the Sfader, ' surely the bath 
doeiil*t need cleaning. I’m sure Mrs. treiuayne 
koeps evcrjdhing most t>c;iutifully. It really ih 
absurd. It's the same in the morninjjs, and at 
night, and som«*times lK‘((»re dinner. The nuin's 
always in here, and I (eel the time has ( ome tn ptit 
my foot down. VVe all my the same, and Iwlhs 
are included in the price. 

So R(BS. with that conrti^sy wHk h hr ran t lielp 
showinf^ to a woman, even it he's turn>us with hn , 
said ‘ 1 ra extremely sorry, but it you will trli my 
man after breakfast what time it is convt lui nt to 
you for me to have my Imth. I will tit m with you 
and will speak to my sistrr also. S<^* to it. Brown, 
will you ? and he turned away to c lost* the con* 
vernation. 

But the Spider’s conversation was not so easily 
dosed, and she was just aUmt to l>egm again , 
However, she had Iwrgained without Brown 
Brown had his orders, h<’ had lx*en told to ' to 
it»' and meant to. Somehow hi^ hustkd the little 


woman out and, with ‘ My master is waiting to 
have his bath, madam,' he dosed the door on the 
tiitte ipithre. and Ross exploded comfortably. 

A^cr luncheon they gave notice. ' Jolly good 
j^i too/ says Ross. But I feel sorry we've 
them, though I shall go in and possess 
lif Naboth's vineyard with great pride and 


filhil II only pretty well ; he gets a good deal of 
pill tad » sOeepina badly, but he generally 
maittp l to be cbeertul. when he can't he goes 
upstafiiiiiastapBieml^t^ xhk 
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evening he came into my room to say ‘ Good» 
night,' and his mind st^e^K*d full of dressing- 
gowns. ' Meg,' he demanded, ' is your dressing- 
gown red ? ’ 

‘ Y<*s.’ I said. ' the one I’m using at the 
moment hapi)ens to he red/ 

But is it liannel / 

No, Init it's s(>nh‘thing quite as thkk. Estelle 
thtuight it would he wanner tor im . It's over 
there, if you'd hke to see it/ 

He pi (iced up th(‘ soft < rimson thing that Estelle 
had made h»r m<‘ when 1 tirst land'd. 

‘ VVhy, Meg. It looks like an evening drtss/ 
Yes, hut It buttons down the front, that’s 
where the difference i^/ 

Do you always button it. then, when you put 
It on ?' 

'Oh. alwavs,’ I replud, ‘ don't peorfe 
usually?' * 

1 (liinru),' he siiid, ‘ only this morning she had 
got hers sort of dratitxl across her tummy, kept 
together with th<‘ IkU knotted. When you w^alk 
al>out the fKissagt^s in hotels, Meg, don’t you wear 
a cap or something ?' 

my dear child,' I ohservtd, ' where do you 
think I was dragged up?' 


CHAPTER VII 

Fairv hands have lieen at work. Instead erf a 
shining white wc^rld all is green again, Thm 
has t^ n a very’ rapid thaw. The frost has mme 
and little lirooks of melted snow are nuuttng 
the iant^ and paths. Tiny green spiket have 
appeared in all the garden as iiby magfe, Th<^ 
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is even a half<lrowne<i pnnir(»s<* out, telling tlut 
spring is coming very wnm this year. 

The morning jiost brought me a letter troni 
Michael ' written m the imul It < ontains .i [no>t 

iinuzing suggestinn lb- iie u» tiv to tuul 

an old hoUs^e ' su* h as hi^ S*ni! lt»\t tb “ and luak* 
a honH\ 

Oh, how he must h.tvi niHuiulf rstiXKj mv 
letters and tliought Us .tus*- 1 Jru(*Ued .lud tr>!d 
him all om stupid jokes that I am hipj'V l}o\\ 
can he tniak'm* I tuuld e\tu <out*-mpla!» m.ikijic 
a home m h.ugiand without lum ’ahf u u has u 
the flrearn ot our h\es to do it to^s din , !v 

he knows by now th.tl ' H'-ne !<'r ;iv s , ?u t di.p 

tiarticular bit of mud m I- 1 ind» is ju wfu< h his df ai 
fes't are emtH-dd.tl and tint afiv j4aie without 
him IS exile, that lit* , till hi i* turns, i- mM<l\ 
iniirkim; time, 1 <lon t « ate n I am talking lik» a 
little liethel. . Kosv thinks jt > a lopping 

idea. Evan Nannie didn't h« Ip me W hen I 
told her, all she s,iid was. ‘ lint rd » our si* \ou will 
if Master Muhael W.mts \ou to ■ 

I felt, as I s<»inetimes Usr<l to as a chiM. that 
* every one’s against me/ aiui 1 d« » Hh'd to walk 
my devils off. 

I went downstairs an<! found Hms reading. 

* Going out .''' he asked. 

* Yes, will you come 

* No, arm's bothi^mg/ and he Uxjk up his lxx>k 

again. 

1 went for a long tramp, dowm the rphet lam-s 
ilxi through the little spinnevn, but there was no 
lltiinoiiy“-the old ' washed ' fcThng wouldn't 
dome. 1 slipped into t^‘ Intercc*i»sion Service at 
the little church and tried to pray for Ross and 
Miduuil and all the others. ar seems very near 
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in England, only a few miles off— those guns— 
that one hears sometimes in dte night. 1 thought 
as I sat in church of all the death and desolation, 
the suffering and the broken hearts and tears. A 
great horror of the war came over me and a great 
rebellion. Why does God aUow such ttungs? 
How can 1 think of Him as a beneficent Being 
when the world is swamped with cruel^, blood, 
and st*i)aration ? I feel like Tommy Vcllacott. 
I don't love (iod now. I only l>elieve in Him. 

When 1 got home my feet were soaked and my 
throat sore, so I vvemt uj>>tairs early. I felt better 
in htxl, and decidid that I would try to find a 
house if it would give Michael the least scrap of 
happiness. If he would ft^cl ‘ less anxious ' 
about me in a house of our own itistead of rooms, 
why a houst‘ it shall Ik*. I grew quite excited and 
interested (as my feet got warmer), planning the 
details of our dream ”an old. old house, standiiu 
in a big garden with long, low rooms full of oaK 
furnitun*, s<?venteenth century, for choice, with 
lots of flowers and sunshine in the summer, and 
books and candlelight and glowing fires for 
winter evenings. But how awlul it would be if. 
when Michael saw it for the first time he shmdo 
say,— ‘ This the dream house?— what a nigilt* 
mare V Then Ross came in to say good*ii%iit 
‘ Better?’ he c|ueritxl. 

* No, but I ra going to gftt up to«niorrow»* I 
said defiantlv, 

* Are you,^ he drawled, as thougjh he hadn^t A# 
faintest interest in the subject, but fiieie WMi 1 
look in his eyes somehow 1 ilidn*t hke, * 

that wretched kitten up h&t a gain V he SiiA ^^^1 

^ hetr it wheeong. and he looked «MPilne 

tMNl* 
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‘ It's roe,* I said* 

*It*8l/ said Ross. 

* Oto, nave you got it, too ?' (I will not be re* 
proved fro grammar by a twin). 

* Are vou making that noi^k* (or fun. Meg ?* 

* No, 1 can't help it,' 1 said t 

* Hadn't you better have one ot th(«ie things on 
made out of a muslin curtain, with hot muck 
inside/ he added vaguely, rarkiiiK Iih hrams for 
medical knowledge. ' Can't think what the 
sttifi's calk'd.' 

* No,' 1 said violently. ' I hafln’t iM tter !' 

Presently the housi* grew (pin t .md 1 began to 

worry over R<»s^, his bad nights, tin « <*ast4ni iwin 
and the absiilute retu.vil to let any one do anv thing 
lot him; he won't have a tire arul sn*i|»s Brown's 
bead off if he sugg«-sts a d<H tor. lb' was really 
amgry with me on Siiturday UsauM' I -oh, well, 
it's no use wurrj'ing, I retlecttnl, as I mopjied my 
eyes. 

Just as 1 was al>out to try- to comiHisi* 
for slumber, with a little folding of the hands to 
sleep, wishing I could drown the kitten. Nannie 
came in. You will hardly Mieve it wlurn 1 tell 
yondiat she carried in U twmi two hot plates the 
thing that Ross had mentioned, in a muslin 
cnrtiin. 

Mlaster Ross says,’ began Nannie. 

^ * Naniiie/ 1 retorted, and 1 was furious, * I 
iil|^ wdl irot have that beastly thing on just 
fa<m|ie Ross says so.' 

said Nannie soothingly, ‘ have it 
betW I lav so, tl you'd rather,' and she clapped 
h And I dedded, as she ckised the door, that 
I wim fini away at dawn. But the Idt^ 
wromt ilopp tad then There 
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was dead silence in the house, so I hoped that R()s> 
was sleeping well for once, and I buried ray head 
und(T the Inxlclothes and coughed comfortably. 
I started up pnsently with a little shriek to find a 
giant in pyjamas making up my fire. 

' Sorry I lrightene<i you/ siiid Ross, ‘ What 
have you got your head buried for, can’t you 
slet'p ?' 

‘ No.' I replud. 

■ Hut I told v<»u to kiKMk it vou wanted me, 
Meg.' 

' I didn’t want you,' 1 saidcn>^sly, ' that's why 
I didn’t kniM k. ' 

' You’re very di(h( nil to tak«* <are of.' said 
Ross, surveying me trom tin- i<»ot ot the U’d, 

‘ Not iieaiiy M> dithcnii as you are,' I retorted, 
all ttu‘ \si»rry of his lontinned sleepless nights 
eoming t(t a head suddenly m my mind. * you 
vsoii't let nn do a thing lor you. I (ly alniut you 
sometimes,’ 

‘ Vou t rv alH)ut we.'* s.iid the giant, suddenly 
sitting on die edge of the bed 

‘ Yes,' and I leaiu^l against him ; he seemed a 
friendly soit ot giant at the moment. 

' When did you cry last?' he demanded. 

' To-night.’ and I 111101)11x1 tor a handkerchief 
1 didn't really netxl. 

‘ Why ?' askeil the giant. 

‘ Becaust* your arm’s so*bad, you aren’t sleep- 
ing, you won't take anything or do an>^ing« or 
let any one elst‘ do anything for you. YcHl’re 
making me perfectly miserable, and as for Sam. 
you've been absolutely rotten to him all the week.' 

' 1 told Brown to keep every one out of ray 
rtxim when I’d got a ’* go on, and he M you 
in on Saturday. 
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* Yes, but Ross,' I said, * how could he keep 
me out ?* 

‘ He’d had his ordt*rs, I can't 1 m* n*six)nsiblc 
(or any difficulties that may (m < ur in the carrying 
id them out,’ siud Ko'» oi)>tin*itcly. 

* You are hard,' I vod. 

' Scold away,' grinned K<»ss. 

'No. hilt >'ou are, you've simply lookc'd 
through Broan and loiked your dcHir, and Ikhtj 
« old to im lor tlavs ' 

’Can't staml di^olHdieui e in a soldur,' said 
Koss, shortl\'. ’ never (ould.’ 

* Nor in a sinter. R( >y> ' 

But tln re w.is no r« ply. 

Ross,' I ( \(lanntd suddenly, desiring an 
armistice. I m soriy I won’t (oine in again, 
iUlly. if you kneu h<n\ I worry alnnit >{>11. you'd 
let me. Hut. I added, ' I thought when we 
embarktxi on this < onverraitum, tliat J was rowing 
you/ 

' I haven’t said a word.' protistisl Roxh. 

' No, I know you haven't, i)ut (oiiv ienre 
makes the head uneasy when it wears a ( rown.’ 

* Are you feverish, darling?' said Koss 
anxiously. 

* No. but I get qui»tations mixe<l at times. Will 
you forgive me ?' I said childishly. 

So we smoke <3 the |iipe of p< a( e with great con- 
smoked the calumet, the rxMce pipe, 
ana I said, ' My brother, listen,— 

** Sw the smoke me slowly, slowly, 

Ftnt a single line of darkness, 

Then a demer, bluer \'apour. 

Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, 

Like tl^ tree ^ of the forist, 

Ever filing, ristag, rtstng, 
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Till it touched the top of heaven/* 

TiU it broke acainst the ceilings 
Till I sneezed. 

' Meg, Tm sure you're feverish/ 

' I'm not.’ 

' Well, the only thing I've understood that 
you’ve said lately was the sneeze.' 

‘ And that,' 1 ohservc‘d with pride, ‘ was th( 
original bit. I always felt I could be a poet if I 
tried. Now I'm going to finish rowing you.' 

' But I thought we’d smoked the pii)e of peace, 
Meg.’ 

‘ Oh, that ' I said. 

' How like a woman. Fire away, then, and 
get it olT your chest.’ 

So I fired away and got off all the wrongs of 
days. ‘ If you weren’t so small,' said Ross, when 
at last he got a word in, ' I shouldn't feel so in- 
clined to bully you.' 

' But that's* an awful thing to say. Why, you 
never ought to hit a man wlw’s smaller than 
yourself.' 

' Looks as if my moral nature is decaying and 
I seem to be a fair and average all-round beast,' 
said Ross, with gloom. * I didn't mean to hurt 
you, darling. Sorty, little *un. VU try be 
different.' he promised as he used when he was 
nau^ty as a boy. 

* Have some coffee, Meg ? Brown put in 
ray therray.' 

' Yes. I will if you will/ and becausf Wiy 
brother was ' trying to be diffeiml ' he liit a 
cup himself. 

Well, ifs time yon went to steQ^ 
me guuit, and got up to CO. 
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Oalstde the door, as he went out, I heard 
Brown «ay. * Can't you ^eep, sir,’ and then some- 
thiiitf about * no dressing-gown with that cold on 
yc^ 

* Ohi dry up,* said Ross wrathfully, really try- 
ing to be different. * you're as bad as a wet nurse. 
Go to bed and stop there, or I'll sack you, Sam.' 

So I knew Brown was forgiven, too. 

When I woke up next time it was getting light. 
1 fumbled for my watch. It said tne hour was 
twelve, so I knew it must be seven, or it might 
be cigbt— the hour hand will slip round, though I 
can always tell the minutes, which is what one 
usually wants to know. 

Then there was a knock upon my door. 

* This,' I thought, ‘ is my repentant brother. 
Now, after last night. I must remember to be firm, 
but kind, and so help him to be different,' and I 
called * Come in.' 

But an icicle in shirt sleeves entered that I’d 
seen several times before*. 

h said, ' you're not to get up.' 

•My dear sir, I said to it (telling myself that I 
was not afraid of icic!c‘s). ' I hadn't the slightest 
inlentioa of doing such a thing for at least an 
hour/ 

* Not all day,* said the icicle, and as I opened 
1^, intending tabe firm, but kind, it said in 

t voice cold as a glacier just before the dawn, 
*Doii*tai«ue. it’s quite settled, Margaret.' 

-But,* I objected, assuring myself again that 
BW lomdlie^ was the only way with icicles. 

* 90 t exactly the same cold, and you're 

u^vSauce for t icmt ou^t to be sauce for a 

SodM^ « mpid thaw set in and the kkle 
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subsided into a mere puddle on the floor, and iu\ 
brother answered, ‘ Sauce from a goose is all 1 
know about,’ and there we left it. 

CHAPTER VIII 

It took two days to drown that kitten, but no\\ 
I’m up again and out, and to-day I w'ent to 
Tarnley, witii the |)ermission ol my graciou> 
keejxT, ‘ it I drove both there and back/ As it 
\va,s suimy, and men les are btnctly rationed just 
at present, I at cepted the otter ciud went to all the 
j)laces I had meant to go to first, did a lot of 
shopping, anci tmaliy interviewed one ol the house 
agents. 

I was (]uite clear and definite in my require- 
ments - I wanted to huy an old house ; so of 
course (‘ver\’ one he sent mt* to was rrd brick, 
modern, and /<' U /. 1 went home and groused to 

Ross, and announced that the only really satis- 
factory way to find a suitable dwelling was to 
walk the hngtli and breadth of England, and 
when you s;n\ the house* you wanted knock at the 
dwr and U-guiU' the owner into selling it to you. 
and that I inte nded to adopt this plan and to begin 
my pilgrimage shortly. 

Ross, as usual, was rude alMmt it. 

Ha\*en’t you discovered* all tht'se years, you 
little ass, that agents are a race apart?' said he; 
* their minds are controlled by the law of 
opptisites, Now your heart, Meg, is set on a 
house', ancient ana mellowed with years, wifli 
long, low rooms and beams, arui an old-wo fM 
garut*n full of w'allflowers, phlox and h(^ itid 
perennials and * 

* But, Ross^ * 
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* Don’t interrupt me. Meg ; const^quently you 
must tell the agent that you desire a new uivto- 
date dwelling with a small garden overlooked on 
either side (sirice we are cheerful souh and love 
the company of our fellows). Ihen they w(|uld 
give you orders to view old houses with little 
latticed windows and winding stairs. Methinks 
if you said you mn^t have lincriista and white 
enamel you might even get oak i)an<‘lling.’ 

After dinner Kos^ dejiarted upsl.urs, said he 
had things to do and then lu- was g^ang to lH*d. 

To lx*d? To walk his r(K>m all night, w'ith 
Brow'll, unbeknown to my brother, mg up and 
down the passage. I sat by my tire and read. 
At one o'( l(H k, Ross kiun ke<l me up. .\s I went 
into the corndoi Brown barre<l his d^>or. 

’ I daren't, ma'am. IMease don't ask me. 
Not after last time, miss.' 

* Lc‘t her in, Brown,' cried Ross. ' I kiKxked 
her up. you ass: Worrying."' he asked me 
laconically as 1 went in. 

' Yes ' 

‘ Like to make tea then ? got sm h a rotten 

go " on. Meg.' 

And then he faintc'd. and 1 called to Brown. 
He got his master into t>cd. while i Hew round for 
brandy. ‘ Give me some water,’ said my reviving 
l^other. 

* No, I won't.' &id Brown. ' you’ll take the 
tnandy, Master Ross, or I’ll thrash you like I did 

day in Hickiey VV'oods when you fell and cut 
your knee and sprained your ankle, and tried to 
pgmmi me going for the doctor. ' 

RoiS was $0 dumbfounded that he took the 

bilodty meekly. 

^ Now dieie asptrini/ said Brown, ' and I'm 
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going to light the fire. The room is like an ki 
house. Tm about fed up.* 

VVhen he arose from the fireplace he was one i 
again the suave, impassive servant. * I ^ould 
wish to give a month's warning, sir. I don’t 
seem able to give you satisfaction.' And ther» 
was a desolating silenexj. ' Anything more I can 
do for you to-night, sir?' 

' Yes,' said Ross, ' stop playing the goat.' But 
Brown's face remained hard and impassive. 

‘ Want me to cat humble pic, 1 suppose/ said 
Ros.s, and surveyed his servant as if he had just 
suddenly st^n him. 

‘ Yes. sir, I think it would be a good thing.' 

‘ Well, then. I’ve Uvn a devil all the week.' 

But Brown still waited. 

' Want more pie?’ asked my erring brother. 

' That's as you feel, sir,’ said Brown. 

So Ross, with the air of a man who thought it 
a pity to sjxjil the ship of rej^entance for a 
ha'porth of grace, said ' 

‘ Don't name it, sir,' said Brown, and 1 so 
rejoiced over the sinner that repented that I fotffxi 
to remind him to siiy ' punchWwl.' 

lust as Brown went through the door, Rott 
caued out, ' Got another place, Sam?' 

Sam suddenly came to life again. ' Wlll.yoil 
see the doctor in the morning?’ 

* Oh, have it your own wiy,' firowied Rosi. 

* Then I've got a place/ said Sm. 

' Get us some tea. then/ my brotl^ 

' and come and have a cup your^/ 

' Certainly not, sir. with Mm 
I mean,' be said, getfing deejper into fhm mfolk? 

' I>oyottust2aUyctiimysi$twtwli6rC3ll» 

name?' 
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* No, sir, but you worry me so, I don't know 
half the time what I’m a-saying.' 

' WeE, I'm a-saying now,’ said the autocratic 
master, * that it's time the tea was here, and bring 
direc cups. I want to talk about the Hickley 
Woods. Y’ou’ve got a rotten temper, Sam.' 

' Yes, sir, you can't touch pitch,’ said Sam, 
firing the last shot. 

So victory is not always to the strong. 

* Oh, what a chap,' said Ross. 

We spent a warm and pleasant hour talking 
birds, and fish, and rabbits, and the years slipix*d 
away and we were back again in the Hickley 
Woods— Ross, Miss Meg, and Sam, 

After Brown had dei)arted with the tea-cups, 
Ross said, ' Meg, do you think I'm weak ?' 

* Well, darling,' I replied, ‘ you are sure to feel 

so after fainting, but if you take rare, you ' 

* But 1 don’t mean my IkkIv, Meg.^ 

' We are all sinners,' I siiid, ‘ but li you would 
like to see a clerg>man in the mr^rning, I'll ' 

' How can you be aggravating ; I don't mean 
my soul, either. I want to talk alxiut my Will.' 

* I thought you had made it ages ago, but I 'll 
wire for the lawyer in the morning.' 

* Oh, Meg, how you do exasperate a chap.’ 

•Well. what do you mean.'' I gigghxl. 

* I mean my will *power. Do you think I'm 
weak?* 

I About as weak as Michael,' I rcplkxl. Why ?' 

Itocaosc,’ said my brother seriously, ' dm*sn't 
tWMft an awful thing that a chap my sire can’t 
fritejyr.a chap hs/ 

1m fbm s only three inches between you, 
and 111 ii ifx snoidhs older/ 
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'Yes, but three inches is three inches, and 
what's six months, Meg?' 

' You say forty minutes is enough when you 
boss me.’ 

‘ Oh, twins are different, but with Brown I get 
along all right when I take my stand on the King's 
Regulations. But when he brings in the Hickley 
Woods I go to wat(‘r.' 

' No, to brandy.' 

‘ Oh, rub it in.' said Ross, and then hecaus<* 
he was so (|uaint and swtM t and I loved him. and 
he had faint<‘d. and betaust' tiie lion seemed very 
tame, 1 forebore to tease him further, and was 
really nue, kis>fd him onee and lotted him a 
little, and then wlu n I got up to go he siiid,— 

' I'ity vou aren't always as dutitnl as that.' 

' Dutiful!’ I shri«‘krd. ' Oh. what a word,’ 
and so we parted (oldly after all. 

CHAPTER IX 

And the doi tor's wrdiet is ' Two days in bed and 
bromide, bust dose now.' 

' ril stay in bed.' iniid Ross. with the air of a 
man eonterring a great favour, ' I'll not take 
drugs.' 

' VU get it down.' said Brown to the doctor, as 
he sitw him to the car, ' «>mphow,' he added 
grimly. 

' Sam,’ I inquired, ‘ how are you going to gjet 
it down ?' 

‘ Can't imagine, miss. After last nii^t he 
won^t stand much. Well, it was a bit thick/ 

' Sam. do you think if v^ur knee gave out t&d 
it hurt you to keep standing whm you a^pied, 
that it might have 
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* Can but try, miss/ 

So Brown's knee, of course, has riven out. 
They are a happy pair, one in l>ed and the other 
with his leg up on a chair, talking woods and 
shooting, fishing, and birds’ eggs, and they’n; 
smoking— how they smoke I I think the 
bromide s swallowed. There's a c(»nl<‘nted look 
in Sam's eyes and a ' Oh-well-htret<.hed-a-ix)int- 
for once.’ ui iny dear brother's. 

So I nrm‘»‘edt‘d to carry t>ut niy pate nt plan of 
finding hoiist‘b and had a delightful .ind exuting 
morning. It was a lovely day. the lu'dges wiTe a 
soft promise of green, and tin* bright sunshine 
and some saury robins made a br.ive pretenia* of 
summer. I rambled down all kinds (d little lanes 
and bv-paths, but never a house did I see to suit 
me. till at last 1 rhanred on Lynford, a litth* plare 
I fell in love with at first sight and whirh I am sure 
IS after Miihael's own heart. The village is built 
on ttu slojx* of a hill, wath a little ( hun h on the 
summit and charming old world < ottages ( lusteretJ 
^^^*fher in pictures<iue ronfiiNion just Ix^iow. 
Alas, the cottages were <|uit<‘ small om s. v\ith (uily 
four or five rooms at rnobt. and so not i>ra( tk able. 
The last house in the village was a great surprise. 
It was larger than the otners, with {|uamt little 
disimond windows and a glorious r>ld ml rcM>f . and 
liM of creepers climbing over, which would make 
din the autumn a thing of flaming fjeauty. In 
tlw^wer borders crocuses and snowdrops wen* 
weftdy piping, and the mreh was aflame with 
vwlow winter jasmine. The view was sufM*rb. 
w me hill sJop^ steeply from the house, and at 
Py fegt Jay b^u^ul water meadows all in flood 
affur me mow, with the ruins of an old abbey in 
the hear dtidance. 
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Without stopping to think of anything but tlir 
fact that it was the kind of habitation 1 was look 
ing for, 1 boldly walked op to the front door and 
rang the bell. Here my courage, which I had 
thought was screwed to the sticking point, began, 
in the most horrible manner, to tnckle out of m> 
lxx)ts, but before I could escape an elderly and 
severe domestic opencHi the door and glared at me 
as if I wanted to sell her something. 

I inquired if I might see the owner on a matter 
of business. She hesitaU^d and, after looking me 
well up and down, most reluctantly said, 1*11 
sec.’ 

She departed down the old flagg(*d passage 
leaving me on the mat with my last shred of 
courage in tatters and my knees a jelly. After a 
minute or two she returned and said, ‘ The master 
will see you,' and if ever a woman's sour visage 
said ‘ More f(X)l he.’ that woman's did. 

As the last moments of a drowning man are 
crammed with the nxrollections of a lifetirae, so all 
the silly, impulsive things 1 have done in ray life 
crowdeil on me as I followtxl down that Stone 
passage. Why, oh, why did I have an 
grandmother to lead me into this scrape ? Wltfit 
on earth could I say to ' the master * tbit 
wouldn’t sound the most appalling impertmom? 

1 entered his pres<mce rather more quickly 
I meant to, as I fell down a Ihnall step. 

I looked across the charming room, and by 
bright wixxl hre was an old gentleman setlil |t 
breakfast at eleven o’clock in the moming* < 

‘Good-morning,* I said, ‘I’m abrm 
rather early.* 

‘ Not at all/ said he. * Tin afrijd 
late. Have smne breakfast?* 
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‘ No, thank you, I haven't come to call/ 

' Oh/ he re^ed, ' I thought you had/ 

* No/ and my words be^ to tumble ov^ one 
anotdier in my agitation. ' that is to say, not in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but I came-;-! hope 
you won't mind— -1 hope you won't think it awful 
cheek, but now I am inside your house I feci it is, 
thou^ outside it seemed the most ordinary tiling 

to do, but the fact is 1 am looking— oh ' 1 

broke off as the apfiallingness of tlie situation 
came upon me afresh. ' Promise you will not lie 
offended, but that you will take my visit in the 
spirit in which it is intended.' 

* Is this to be an offer of marriage, my dear 
young lady ?' 

' Oh, no,' I gasped, ' much worse, it’s an offer 
for your house*.’ 

* Aha, aha/ said he, ' I thought I heard the 
tenth commandment crack as you fell down the 
st^/ 

Crack, I exclaimed, * it's broken into a 
mSlkm pieces.' 

* Wen, I think that we had better see what we 


do to patch it up apin, as it's really quite a 
njeae commandment, and breaking it is apt to cause* 
disinssing situations. Sit down and have some 
breikfast and tell me why you are coveting your 
nei|idKHU’’a house and if you want my men and 
mm aervants, oxen md me asses, too ?’ 

MIflt yo^ maidservant, anyway,' I said, and 
mi twinkled. He was so friendly and kind 
down, and over tea and toast, which hf* 
inMM I ihoiild have. 1 tok! him about Michael 
pasikm for ok! houses, and Ross, and 
the wA in^ed all about everything. 

^Ji|Pl|iiid,* 90 you love old bouses, well. 
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I sympathise, but this one will not be to let iiir 
I am carried out feet first.’ 

' God forbid that I should ever have it, thtu 
I said, and got up to go, ' and it's dear of you n : 
to have been offended.' 

' Offended !' he laughed, as he said good-by 
' I was nevtT so entertained in all my life.’ 

When 1 got hoiiK* I went up to tell Koss abo'. 
it, and he remarked as I finisned the tale, — 

‘ Well, tht re’s to be no more house-hunting i . 
thdse lines, .Meg. you might havt‘ tx‘en rn<'-' 
frightfully insulted. It’s all right as it's ha; 
iK-ned . Mi(ha('l would be simply turious with ii 
tor letting you do it it he knew.’ 

' Hut I t(»ld you I \\a^ going to,' I ex;K)Stulate<! 

‘ It nev(‘r o<<-uried to me that yon meant V 
Of eoiuse, 1 thought you were fooling, you litti< 
idiot.' 

.^nd did one of his atOKious lightning 

ehangt's. Instead of a ragging brother one was 
ineu ly ‘ lighting ‘ with th<-re was a man whose 
' Sorry, darling, but 1 mean you musn't do it 
again ' dost'd the disiussion, for all that it was 
very gently s;ud. 

Then he kisstni me and said, ' Oh, Meg, you are 
so swwt and funny when you're “ meek.” * 

As a rule people who bully me are not allowed 
to kiss me -but -my brother was ill in bed 1 

• 

CHAPTER X 

Ross seemed fairly well this morning, and, 
having announced * Time’s up,* said that he 
would go to the house agents at Tandey to^y, 
and that if 1 liked I might come too. 

I had previously said to Sam,—* Don’t you 
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think another day in bed would do him good?’ 

' Not a doubt about it, miss,' said Sam, ‘ but I 
< ouldn't work it: thought we should have hardly 
Uhted out the time as it was. We've drove him 
a bit hard lately. Better not press him too miu h, 
miss, he don't take kindly even to the snathe.’ 

So we sallied forth to call on Messrs. ( ardew 
T horn pk ins. 

My brother was in one of his ma<l moods and 
announced that he slunild pren ial we weie )Uh! 
married, and that I was to look as shy and moilest 
as my brazen countenance would <i11mw. and tc 
blush at intervals it I could. An clej^anl vcmiK 
man, with a waist, receivc'd us with a bow . be^^rd 
Us to hi' seat(d and state our re«juiremem>, 

‘ Take a |X'W. Floriu',’ said Ko^s to me 1 took 
one and hoped I looked shv and modi st 

I want,' said Ross, bursting with niwvlv 
married pride and imiM)rtaiue, ' to lent a small 
house for myself and my er The agi nt 

coughed discreetly and said, ' (Juite so.' My lai e 
by this time was jxirfectly crimson with snppressrd 
laughter. 1 hope Mr. ( ardew Thom{>km.s thouglit 
it was shy blushes. ' The house must he as Hin.dl 
as possible,' continued Kos^. 'and mute new. 
'vith no garden, as my wite doisn't like slugs, 
do you, lovey ? It must lx* in a row, or at most, 
semi-detached, as m\;er ' 

S uite so/ said the agent again, 
y wife is nervous at mglits. We haven’t 
be«i married very long,” said the incorrigible 
Rom in a burst of confidence. 

* We should like it opposite a railway station, 
if poisibSe, and we want white ijaint ™<.'namel, I 
meaiH-aiid fireplaces with til^ hearths, nice 
cheerful waH-papeii. and a dodo in the hall' 
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* Dado/ I murmured. 

‘ What, sweetie?’ said Ross, * what did you 
say, my pet?’ 

1 could have murdered him. 

’ But it must be quite a new house,’ said Ross, 
as I didn't answer, ^ as you don't like t^des, do 
you, duckie? Wc don't even mind if it isn’t 

quite finished, because ’ Here Ross’s powers 

of invention mercifully failed him. 

' Because,’ said the agent, ' then you could 
choose your own decoration, I quite ufider- 
stand.’ I was pulp by this time, and as I was in 
imminent danger of exploding I retired to the 
window and made curious noises into my hand- 
kerchief, while the hous<' agent looked throu^ a 
numl)cr of small cards in a little box. 


‘ You're in a draught, my pretty,' said Ross, 
' come and sit near to hubby, while Mr. Caidew 
Thompkins writt*s us the f)rder to view.’ 

I came lest worse should befall me, and Ross 
tried to hold my hand but didn't succe<^. 

‘ There’s a little old house out at Crosslanes/ 
bepn the agent— Ross nudged me violendy* 
Also one at Stoke, which is slightly larger mid 
older.’ 


* It’s beginning to work,* whispered Ross. 

’ Twill give you orders to view both of thSiS. 

* Are they near the railv^y ?’ 

* I haven t actually seen tnem myself / Sttldibr. 
Cardew Thompkins. ’ but 1 think from ttt Ife* 
scripdon of your requirements they are jost |i|it 
you need. Good^moming.’ If be 

out of his ofike window a mommit later fjt'Wftfld 
have SM Ross and me with omr Iiai|dfci3£ 
stuffed^moor mouths fieeing dowBTfifSfM 
we got die comer oatm eyil. 
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' (%»* lobliid Ross, * do stop. I told you so, 
but it's mttel better than I thought. Read 
thil;— 

* ** St. JUIUJIS — Very cMraWe jfrjukman'f 
country' nsiklefice/* ' 


* Oh, that won*t do. Meg/ 

•Why not? Soumi*» rather nue, I think.* 

* Is Michael a verv df Mrablr grnth nun / 

* Oh, I never nolift- tlujfw or sirlling 

ones, 1 wish 1 did . they 're so amusing wtirn you 
see them.’ 


* Can’t think what they tearh in girls' sih<n»K/ 
said Ross gloomily. ‘ Daddy uv-d to grtian 
about the bills, tons of extran tcK>, and whrn it\ 
ah said and done you (fon t know the iniht t ic 
raentary things/ 

'Grammar/ I obvrvid. 'is very diffiialt, 
some of the Ixst jiitiplr <an't six ll/ 

* But geogra|)hy, your g<*ogra|4»y‘s no lietter 
Why,l heard some one tell ytni the other day that 
her ton was in Dunkirk, and you said that she 
nrnit be so thankful to have him in S* otland. I 
cmM see the woman thought you dedty. only she 

too polite to say 

* But, Ross, Dunkirk is so difhcult. don't you 
sat how Scotch it sounds. I t's one of those t^laci-s 
MI tiy to rememl)cr bv reversing it. There is 

like that, *1 think of shortbread and 
r.it*» France/ 

B, your system dexsn't seem to have 
[ mil tune. But now I come to tfiink of 
i*i» right. There is a system, what- 
beasdy thing callod? Meh gell-Uetl. 
[Brink it k' 



s 
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‘What?' 

‘ You’re not to put bad words into ray mind ’ 

' I'm not, I said a sentence.' 

‘ But no sentence could possibly begin witli 
" Hell man.” ' 

‘ Of course it could , I could say heeps/ 

‘ Yes, but not tit for mv young ears.' 

' Meg. I ( oiild say one that a Plymouth Brother 
wouldn't mind Aunt Amelia hearing.’ 

‘ I'll give you a bob if you can while I count 
twenty. ’ 

So my brother thought hard and said 
' SupjX)Se.’ 

‘ But tliat doesn't begin with the right word/ 
1 said. 

' 1 must tell you tht* ((uitext. Oiiid. Suppose 
a Plymouth Ihother were arguing witfi an 
atheist/ 

' One. two, three,' I counted 

‘ He might with perfect propriety say/ 

' Four, live, six.^ 

‘ Hell, man, is not a myth. Aunt Amdia 
w'ouki say he was one of the right sort/' so 
that’s worth 3 d. iwtra. (»ive me that bob, Meg.' 

So I gave him six jx-nnu's. six halfpemmes, and 
a thriH’txnmy bit. and he said it wasn’t a bob. 
He s«iid it was a shilling, which was different,, and 
he ' couldn't Ih‘ fashed with all that muck in his 
pockets/ so we iKuight swc%ts. 

Then he exclaimed, — 

* Come o«. Meg.' as if it had been I who had 
stopped first. 

But/ 1 protested, ' what is the hurry, tiiere 
was such a pretty girl looking at you in that ahO|>. ' 

‘ Meg, will you come, thm's a p«in at 

you/ 
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' But I don't mind tht' jtn tty girl *»Urir»K *it you. 
Kfjss ' ; but my bnith^r 

' One really couldn't havv one’s ^vtuum stanxl 
at bj' a chap like that ‘ 

Really, Ross,’ 1 sahI. ’ I’ni nor a harrin ' 

' You're a jollv stK^t inuo tr»mi>ie lo l<H»k 
after/ 

' Oh. have yon had mu( h ' St** re-n* «-/ I askt <1 
And then he S*»ld I wa'^ .lUnninahlr ‘ 

So wr v^alkt^d on 

‘ No,' niv hiotle t \i"Kn!K 

rny alinalion, ‘ ^irU’ v, lnn 4 s .n< M!o|>h oat. tj 
I could run on*' Ix-ft*! th.tu \m(u 'a.-tn^n «i'd 
Don't eVfU >r<nn to t<d vmi "aL' 

mg by tin m/' s ou'\f *,-io'Aii, -a •..ttlit ! fiot^hoMi 
1 wonder \t it/ too iiu- !<» hnn^ an .i* tio/j fnr 
msuilK’ient fiouii'^iuh'-nf th*- }»ri<e 

Iiaid. There/ on« tiling V“»i rln nah'y v^dl 
though, and that/ arithnete 

So 1 cheer rd up 

* 1 never kfe sv .iUvlMwiv. no, not .iuv s}iH:le 
person that could athl up le r v> a- 1 utat* ]y 
and subtract them trom her tiud>and\ hank 
bakiKe with smh hglitmiiK ^'iw ’ d ‘ 

‘ I think, R^»^s,' I said v^nh dignify. ' it would 
be better if we went back to St Jniuins/ 

So he read out : — 

* ” 10 bfd and drmieg rr>f»rm. ^ rwrption rorims, 6 

acres of plrasurf gar<h*ns. stat»lmf* <*i*d roarh" 
hou«e, usual domrstif uffKes. For sale only " 

* Here's another: — 

* ** Cbarmiiig country cottage for *ale. 5 rnilf* from 

Wbittmgtoo station, combines old-world chann 
widi every modem coovetuence. capable of 
Iwki t d d * d lo/' 
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* Oh ! Meg, isn’t it priceless? Let's get a tn \i 
and go and see them. Mop up your eyes, chii ! 
I don't want to look as if i were elopii^ with an 
unwilling bride.' 

We got to the ’ charming country cottage ' fu t 
It was miles away from anywhere. It was a bun 
galow — at least I suppose it was, at any rate tin 
upper storey had disappeared. It seemed to I t 
nearly tumbling down. There was only one Isiki 
room, with a lovely old bread oven and one i r 
two small cupboard-like apartments leading out 
of it. I stared at it in amazement. 


' Capable of being added to ?' 

' Of course,’ said Ross, ' very true, indeed 
about the only thing you could honestly say of it 
You could build a new house around it and us- 
the prcscMit structure for a coal-hole. Next 
please. I feel St Julians will be the one, Florrie. 

This, how(wer, proved to he a young barrack 
If there were eighteen rooms, there were bun 
dreds, I should think. The type of house that a 
polygamist might fancy. Damp oozed from the 
^Ils and most of the pper had peeled off and ky 
in little mouldering heaps on the floor. |tits 
scuttled in the w%iinscoting, and in the tetbrp^n. 
which was on tlie ground floor, lay two or thmuof 
the largest cockroaches I have ever seen. 

' You said Ross, opinting to 
great pnde, how the charm worn. " IteHife 
IS afraid of beetles ” — you get 
specimens. You want a house not Quits ASM 
2-you are sent to one tumbli^ down. 
wus could be worked out to ita 
you would, ctf course, get your 
must do it cm pape^ and tihr In iSiiSHia.' 
L^*s go back to the ai^ls» Wkxiitkf''' 
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to *1®^ So »c rcfunwd 

nuneryand Roai a better b«!ioom. Hr says hr 
raw ^ lumps in his mattrrss drsadtully, and 
T comtortablr that hr cannot sIitii 

hL'SLi hiSi, "“' "•" 

yoof tnmd ? 

• Ross.' I said, and RiKglrd h'>i*l(ssly. 

. ‘“'■•“'fl' do you know any .'■ 

“ !^ wfal : Hanm’s one, only 


•Why. yes.; 
daddy fotfaadr 


*?i *^y '* ' “"d somehow 

^ never Kit into the way o( it, and sime Ihr 
war I say Hdl sometimes, n<)t that I mean to 
wy^OnJy it do(?s se< m like Hell/ 

II. insnirr-d by the devil, if 

tom imat you mean/ saul Kosis. 

*?y ", ■■ «»mriimrs Daddy 

"**J»]raAt.' I brt hr didn’t, Meg ’ 

WmSS^'JL *^1 yPH' '( ’ “•"^y*’ ' Wht of 
“*^TB when I said it. 

! “ toMjng,’,said my brother, as he re- 
I file old iokc, ' well, go on/ 
i dttt's all I know,' I replied. 

*J»y j * Iw white women are. I with 

Sf • ***“*« doesn't 

rgff. t™?- “ y®“ •‘raw a lot and 
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CHAPTER XI 

Tm Gidger came in from a drive bursting with 
rx( it« mejit and importance. 

‘ Muvver, I've toiiiul you a house, it’s the ^r- 
hugest you ever saw, very old, and the drawing* 
r(H)m has got a ptimp in it, and there's a pig, too. 

' In the draw'ing-inoin. (iidger.''' Ross in- 
(juin’d ; ‘ th.it souikI^ .is it it might do. Your 
motiier lik< s a pig undi r iier Ix'd, and so did her 
grandmother.’ 

■ Nannie and I uent all over it, muvver. One 
of the hedr(M>m.> h.is a tunnv htth* place leading 
out of it. the lady siud she thought it was 
a ixiwdenng i io>et. 

^ (iet the teh'gr.iph forms and tell Mr Cardew 
Thompkins we’ie suited,' < ru d Koss, getting Up 
in a go'at hurrv. ‘ Ot tourse it's the house; 
you’re a jewd, (hdger. We never in our wildest 
moments hn{X'd tor a {xiwdenng closet.' 

^ ‘ I don't know what the drainage is like/ said 
Nanme, 

‘ I'ancy talking of drainage and a powder 
itrist t m the same century,’ siiul Ross indi^iaJi^, 
‘ let’s have a lunch at once, Mee. and catch w 
Lonpcross Inis and go and see ii: 

\\ v had a bit of a sc rimmage to catch the bos. 
It starts from the other inn, called The Raimping 
Cat. The Kuidedxx»k sa>'9 it is a small Imt well- 
conducted hostelry on the main road to Loodon. 
It seems «in unfortunate name to have cboMU for 
a place with so high a moral tone. However^ as 
we got half-ia^v to it we saw the bm, looUii|. as 
Ross expressed it« ' about to wet|^ andiQg* and 
we re late as usual.* So I ran oil lo Ilic the 
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man to wait for Ross, as I didn’t want liis arm to 
be Joggled. 

Thebus was a quaint affair, a kind of square 
fsircophagus on wheels, the door ojX'ned m twt) 
bits like a stable, and the drivtT intonned in that 
‘ the upi)er jxirt 'ad jarnined that tight he 
( ouldn’t get it ojx-n no'ow.' So we erawled into 
the beastly thing’s bowels (I (}uote my brother), 
but after we had started the iipin-r part tlew ou n, 
and nothing I could do {01 Ross say) would in- 
duce it to remain shut, so at last \\e g.ive it up as a 
bad job and left it idly Happing in the bret /e, 

Presently the bus stopjM’d and lie- man jx^kul 
his head in at the window and siiid, - 

' I’m sorry to 'ave to ask you, mum and sir, to 
get down, but the 'orse is going to throw a lit.’ 

We hastily destended and found the [xmii 
beast trembling violently and looking wretched. 

* Does he often have tln rn ?' inquired Ross. 

‘ No,’ said the man. ' only it 'e's ujjsid about 
anythink — when the young ladv (ome up in the 
yard and asked me to wait, I thought 'e waN go- 
ing to throw one, but I 'op-d we’d get to Long- 
cross before 'e did.' 

* Goodness r said Ross, hurrying me away, 

' wiiat a perfectly ghastly elfei t yt>ur la( r M etn.s 
to have on animals. Meg ; 1 should thmk we’d 
bettw walk back unk:^ you could buy a thick 
veil in the village. If you come out here to live 
yoa*tt have to buy a motor: that poor beast’s 
beihh would soon be undermine<i if you used the 
bui constantly L 

tlw little brown house, as the Gidm called it, 
turned out to be two cottages, one 01 whk^ is at 
liraeiil occupied by the owner, who is moving 
shortly# Pmaps it would be more correct to say 
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that it was really one bi^gyi house, wbidi, about 
fifty years ago was dividfed into two maB ones, 
each with an acre of garden. By taldrtg down a 
partition and unblocking a doorway or two, it 
could be restored to its orianal state. It Stands 
on the slope of a hill overlooking miles of common 
w’hich will soon be ablaze with gorse, aiul in the 
distance there is a low ridge of purple hills with a 
crown of fir trees. 

Most of the rooms have windows at each end. 
an arrangement I like, as it is delightful to follow 
the sun round. There is the most glorious old roof 
you can imagine, with beautiful curves imd 
crooked chimneys, lovely, warm, red tiles and 


mossy eaves. 

There arc eight lH*droom5 and an oak>paneIled 
hall, with a fireplace big enough to sit in and a 
place for your eUxiw and your pint pot. There 
IS only one modern fireplace in tne wnole bouse. 
Most of the lHrdr<x)ms lead out of one another^ and 
some of * the domestic offices,' as Mr Casdew 
Thompkins w'ould call them, are a little tnmsiial. 
Tlic larder, for instance, is in the present dtniog* 
room, and so is the back door, so that 
are at lunch your butcher might arrive. 
are deUils which, no doubt, could be atttffed. 
Then? is a powdering closet, also a 
actuiilly in the drawing-room, as the O S ir ffH 
hut in the ' potato shed,’ which Irsdi Tmiilliiti* 
ately out of it. The potato sh^ has a 
ar^wiU make a tiny conseri^tory, 

The back of the house faces k 

s rwilar sun-trap. Bodi the 
bmbered and pargeted, with 
dtaiiiond4ea<M windovK. . 
suckle everywhere, and mil ' 
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slope, of come, with little steps here and there to 
bnkk dii ieveb, dowers, strawberries, and vege- 
tab^ aU tabced up, and lots ot trees, and bush 
fruit, and a little copse with bluebells ; already the 
excidfig green spikes arc showing, and there are 
a few snowdrops out. 

It's the dream-house, and the Gidgcr found it I 
We have got through a tremendous lot of 
bmness since we first saw the ( ottage, and I htJix; 
Mkhael will think we have done all the s^ n^ihle 
things we ought. Ross telegraphed to the yers 
and they sent down a suneyor yesterday after- 
nocm to value it and s<'e it wouldn’t tumble down 
i\m moment wc bought it. The verdu t is ' that it 
witt outlast many a ma<lern villa.' I wantt^d a 
bonder to give me an estimate for doing it up. I 
atdeed the owmer, who advisi'd me to go to Jones, 
who had always given her satisfa< tiori. So to 
Tones I went. He is the quaintest character. His 
hair and his whiskers grow with such velcKily 
tbid oii a Friday night he is double the size he was 
the previous Saturday, after his weekly hair-cut 
He wears old stained overalls and a battered hat, 
and altog^her looks a most frightful ruffian, the 
soil of person one would preft*r not to mc<‘t in a 
dlUt hne. But his eyes redeem him, tfiey are so 
t and dear. The second time 1 saw him he 
' Have you smy relations in the Isle of 
flam?' ' No/ isaid. ' why!' 

> heoitise my wife comes from there, ami 
Mils Ross, and when the captain come 
rdhiv yeshsfday, so nice and frumdly like, 
^^Momcaftwwaids, "I do see Unde 
(Ifcwdeitghtftil these ttnexpecled 
and 1 suf^;^ thifda I caS 
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very little doing up. but I should like it distenv 
pcred throughout, and ' Uncle John ' says tliai 
the alterations I want in ' the aomestic offices 
can be quite easily managed. Even now 1 can't 
(l(‘S(Tibe it. I have a confused impression ot 
beams and panelling, diamond-leaded windows 
with wreaths of creeptT, but, ah, wait till I havt 
filled the swret old rooms with flowers and oak 
and firelight and comfy chairs and books and 
cushions -flow Michael will love it — I am in- 
trigu(‘d at the prosj^rt of living in (iidger's gor- 
geous cottage. 1 shall be so disapfxiinted if ffie 

black beast ’ won’t buy it. 

('haiiie h'oxhill is home on leave and wired to- 
day, while I was out, to know’ if we could ave 
him dinner and a bed to-night. Ross telcCTajxied 
to sa^' * No. but we tan give you an aixilogy for 
tiu' one and a series of lunifjs tor the other.' So 
dear old I liarlie duly arrived -beaming. It's so 
nice to see all one's He is as amusing as 

ever, and has th<‘ same quaint diffidence, and 
bubbh's over with jokes and absurdities. Wc 
asked aftt'r his mothtT. 

' Oh. still steeix'd in saints/ he answered, 
sighing. Att( r dinner he started holding on to ffie 
miuitel-piect' with both hands and bending first 
one knee and then the other. 

Ross inquirtxl, with his beautiful natural cour- 
tesy, if he were endeavouring to qualify for 
entrance into the County Asylum, and 
Charlie gave one of those absurd answers tiiat 
veil his real meaning. 

* Oh. no. my dear chap, but Tni going In try 
my luck with Monica next week. I want to tala 
mtelligtmtly to her father, lo I*ve mufiied up 
patent manures and the lost ten tribes tifirifi^bloe 
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in the (acc, and am not perfwtly c:h*ar now 
whether it's the fertiliser or the trikni that's got 
mislaid. As they have family prayers and my 
knees do crack so abomin.ibly, I'm tr>nng to get 
them a bit looser. It might prejudice rny cham i% 
if llicy think I ain't umu to knt*<‘lmg down. 
What.’ 

‘ Well, you aren't are you r’ a^krd my brt'tluT. 

* Well, no,’ said ( harlie. ' tf> Im* j^rtertly i.m- 
did, I'm not 1 get to«» nuuh ot it at home.' 

‘ Which In the partu ular piH you in vei tan 
swallow ?' ar.ked Ko>'. 

‘ V^irgin birth,’ said ( harlie ' I think He was 
(juite a good man, hut l in not prepared to Siiy 
He was divine.' 

* Are you i)re{Mrtd to sav He was a humbug 
and the bastard sou oi Mary, tlieu."' demandeu 
Ross. 

' No, not that either, cpute.' Charlie. 

' Well, He must t)e (»ne or the oth« r, for there’s 
nothing in iKtween,' rem.irked my fjrother. 

’ Here, chuck <>v«t the cigarettes,’ and the con- 
versation changed rather liurru'dly to (iermans. 

This morning when ( harlie saw the Gidger he 
SVWe that Monica was not his late. (I wonder if 
Michael would think him a suitahh {x*rson on 
whom to bestow his daughter's hand in marriage 
as Charlie wants to wait for her.) 

But before he weift to the statif)n, and I was 
akme with him for a little while, hi‘ let me see his 
soul just for a moment. 

1 wished him luck writh Monica in the flip- 
pint way one does, when he said,— 

* Itet rU aliDost believe in Him if I get her. 

I MtttiiTCare how soon I stop a bullet if Idon’t.' 

* CXi* Charik/ 1 exclaimed, holding out my 
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hands to him, ' don't be diffident wiffi her. You 
know Monica likes her mind made np for her. She 
always used to let you do it.* 

' No, Meg,' he said, * not about this. She must 
come to me willingly or not at all.* 

But 1 am frightened for them. I know Monica's 
irresolution, ne will be diffident and seem almost 
indifferent because he wants her so desperatdy, 
and she will be ‘ difficult ' and will forget t^t it's 
just his way. She won't know her own mind till 
afterwards. Sometimes in these war days fficrc 
is no ' afterwards.' 

When we got back from the station Ross pre- 
sented me with four thren-pemny bits. 

' The charge for the delivciy of each package 
from the station,' he said, ‘ is threei^ence.* 

* How intertsting,' I replied, pocketing die 
money, ‘ but I'm not exjxHrting any parcels.* 

* Oh, yes, you are, Meg, last night I vrrote to 
four of our relatives and told them you were tak- 
ing a house— an old one~and that contributioiis 
of seventeenth century furniture would be gprate- 
fully received.' 

'Ross, how could you?' I gasped. 

* Oh, it was quite simple,’ nc said; *I ^ 
wrote w’hat I wanted to say on a jaece of 
folded it carefully and put it into an eovelolie, 
and stamixHi and posted it.^ Of course, It iim 
brain ; I don't suppose you could do it, 

‘ Well, if you’ve really written — — * 

* Do you doubt my word ?* said Ron 

nantly. 

* You're a honiUy ill-maimmd, 
nmney-grubbtng. badly-bdit^ 

Nannie always said you sho^ nifilBw 
things you wilted.' ^ ^ ™ 
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I asked fw things you wanted/ said Ross, 
with the air a martyr. This was so unamwrr- 
aWe that I chan^ tnc conversation hurriedly. 
and» althmigh I lee! that his behaviour is most 
repcdM^isible, and ! don't know that he's written 
at aO, at ^ same time it would be exciting if any 
parc^ did arrive. And now ! shall have to l)egin 
to think about furniture, if Michael dw idt^ to buy 
tte cottage. It will Ix' diftu ull to choos<‘ withcnit 
him. I wish I had some of the old family things 
and bits of oak mother and daddy uiaxi to have, 
bat everything was sold when he went out to lx* 
a missionary, Tliere was a chest that used to 
stand in the hall at home. It had .1 lovely tarvi^J 
border, and there was a corner ( uplioard. tcx>, 
tihat I specially loved tHvau.se one side of it was 
kMi^per than the other. And the ' ( hair of the nine 
devds.* How I would like that. It had eight little 
devils carved on it and the ninth was the person 
who sat in it ! 


CHAPTER XII 

jJaif afraid Ross has been doing too much. He 
bM had a dreadful lot of rsun since ( harlie left 
jDn Sunday 1 took the law into mv own hands and 
iSrt {<ff the doctor. I ‘ got rowed ' by my brother 
^‘tdoiM it, and ^ his doctor for not doing it 
I tiiink tharlife is very hard on women, 
be needn't stay in bed/ the doctor said. 
^ SOODiething must be done about tfie nights. 
“iQdy |ol to get some natural sleep/ 
onned the invalid that I was going to 
hini, make tea» and read aloud, and 
ijps idgbt wmM seem a little less long, 
^ u nice sleep hdmt the mmniiiig. 
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But my brother is not one of those people whox 
submissive; patience is always apparent to tiu 
naked eye, and all he said was, quite politely, but 
ijuUe firmly, --- 

' You're going to do nothing of the kind.* 

' I quite definitely am/ I said. 

So then there was a litth' gust of tempt;r. 

‘ Oh. do sto[) fussing. Meg. You and Sam really 
are the limit. /XuvIkmIv would think that I was 
“ going to leave thi^ mortal world of sin, and 
hatch myself a C'herubim. ' the way you both go 
on ! When you liear m<- Ix gin t<» chip the shell 
you can l>oth sit up, but not lx Unv/ 

So then the (eatle i- underneath my skin got 
mfiled. and 1 said that he was simply hateful and 
delighted to worrv who only wanted to be 

kind to him. And then he turned into a glacier, 
so I tried thawing it. 

Please, Ross.' 

No. darling.' 

But if you had sometliing to do in the night it 
wouldn't seem so long.' 

‘ I have got something to do. Meg.’ 

’What?' 

' Swear.’ said my brother laconically. 

' Oh, vou tx>or old thing.' 1 exclaimed. 

And then he addtxl, rather hesitatingly, * Or 
else try to stick it out and be courteous to Him 
alnuit it.' • 

.Xfy eyes tilled up suddenly with tears. My 
brot^r evidently had still that * i>icUire of Him 
in his head,’ and of course one ought always to 
Ik* courteous to a person with a crown on, 

I’ve not bt^cn deiently civil myself lately., 

Then Ross, feeling, perhaps, that he lia4 joadh 
vertenlly been betra>'ed into * talkiiif relij^ ' 
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(though he apparently didn't mind trying to * live 
It ') said irrelevantly, ' I wonder how Charlie has 
got on V 

' I am longing to know what she said to him, 
Ross,’ 

’ Let's hofX' she kissed him " gtMKl night, dar- 
ling/’ whirh is what ynu're going to dn tf» me 
now/ said my brotln r, whosr tae<' whitene<! 
suddenly as the jum sn/rd him again. At that 
moment Sam (urne m dragging a i>a^ket < hair 
1 don’t mti'iid t<> argut it out again vMth yuii, 
Brown/ said hi> rnaNt**i e(»lflly. 

Nor 1 with you,' said liiown. 

The two men Inoked at one aimtln r. and 1 
could almi^st Insir the « lathing o! th* n wdU. 

‘ I don't teel uj) to it to mgin. Sam ' 

I don't eithe r. Ma^U r Hoss.' 

* Is your knee had r* 

Putrid. I shan’t du p. anvw.iy/ 

* Are you telling me the trutli. Brown?* 

I'm nut in the hahit la lying to vou. sir/ 

* Sorry / s^ud Ro*>^, ' ot coursi- you arm't You 
can stay it you have yiair b-d whet led in/ 

* Thanks/ said the other hnetly. 

So I left them, and when I returned later with 
hot milk and biscuits, they were iMdh smoking, 
each man in his Ix'd. prepantl to help tlie otfn r 
* stick it out/ I wondered as I made up the fire 
and filled their 'ba?cy pouches for them whether 
they would swear, or be (ourttous. during the 
kmg hours, and prayed that tiny might lH)tri get 
9mm sleep before the morning. 

In die night I woke at four o clot k, so I went in 
to see the invalids. But the dear things were both 
asleep* He had been * compassionate * to them 
tmteadi Now, when I wake up at four o*ciock 
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there thmys is a row before the day is out, and 
to-day was no exception to the ruJe. 

Thm were tiiree letters by the first post. One 
from Mkliae] saying that he would buy the cov 
tage, exit Inwn Charlie exi^aining rather bitterly 
that he 8iiiH>osed he hadn't enou^ grandlathers. 
or that the cement was loo hard for her to swal- 
low, but anyway Monica had refust'd him . and 
one from die lady in question to the eflt'ct that 

* Charlie didn't seem to mind much.’ 

I lost my temper then, VVliat a f<H)l Monica is ’ 
As usual, I didn't stop to think. l>ut rusluHl 
sMght up to London and told her so. I itit(*r- 
viewed her in the boot cuplK>ard at ihr hospital. 

•You 're a fool, Monica,' I said . ' you can't 
even, at your age, s<t farther than your nose. 
Yoa*ve barn so wrapped up all yoiir life in family 
trees that you’ve never even strn the flower of 
C^riie's love.' (I got muddled up with Mr 
WOhams’s song. 1 lelt sonudiow that Monica 
OQj^t to be willing to lay snow-white tlowers 
aiail]^ Charlie's hair, and that she wasn't.) 

* You* ve looked up so many ixtligrees thatyou've 
never noticed his devotion all these years. Wliat's 


oement when he's got everything else that mat- 
ter You've mistaken everything about him. 
itoliliM? V^liy. he worships the ground you 

K >Dtpe presently you'll Ijc sorry 
Ike him after all. You never 
r mind in time. Nes'er could 
! wanted your new dress to be 
when your mother spoilt you 
I you wished you had chosen 
gave you thgt, too, you wished 
. * 0 was too angiy and agi* 
t a dress shot pink and blue 
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would have been mauve.) ‘ I'm absolutely sick 
of you. You've played with Charlie. You've let 
him rare for you all these years and never let him 
siH'ak, and when he does you refuse him. I’m 
tired of you,’ I siiid. ‘ I’m done with you. 
You’re too ’—(I hesitated here and cast my mind 
round wildly for a word. I s(‘emed to sec my 
whole vcxalnilary, printed in columns like a 
sjx'llinf' book, down which I ran a mental finder, 
rej(‘cting them all until 1 caim- to ' [Xitrieian/ so 
I said) ■’ You’re too jxitruian for me,' and I 
flung out of the boot ('upb(.)ard 

Having quarrelled with mv best frit^nd and 
made her ' quick all bluggy,' 1 bolted into a post 
odke and s» nt a iiantn wire to ' Unde John ' to 
im'ct me at five o’< lo< k at th<- cottage to talk about 
rejiairs. After that 1 did a heap of shopping, 
whirled into a registry office and put my name 
down for a cook, and was rude to the lady who 
ran the office iHuause she seemed to imagine I 
must U‘ dotty to think she could get me one at all, 
though she l(w>k my Inioking fee ail right. Then I 
got in a piinic and wondensd whether 1 reaUy did 
like the cottage* now tliat it was finally decid^t SO 
I rushtnl home and routed Ross out to walk over 
to it ami help me to make up my mind — like 
.Monica. The winter sun was M’tting as we walked 
up the rtxl biick pith, melftiwing and beautifyiiig 
the old place ana filling the rooms with soft rose 
light. I felt quite sure that I liked it. * Uode 
John ' turneci up at five o'clock as requested. 

] Now . * said 1 . walking into what will be the iimw> 
ing>room. ‘Uliat would you suggest here» Jones?* 
■ Well, mum,’ sud he. pulling his 
(MK of his bushy days), I stwidd • nice 
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yaller satin paper with a cream stripe would do 
XTe, and a modern grate wjth a tiled hearth, that 
could be yaller to match tlie iwpT, or it you think 
that too conspishus you could 'ave it cnam to 
match the strijx?. I done one tor a lady last week, 
and it looks a fair treat, that it do.' 

I mumiurid w'eaklv that 1 was sure it did, and 
did not venture to iiact my brother's eve. Tlieii 
we jxissrd into the iowly t)id dining; room, with 
its oak ixanelling ami U-aimd ceiling. 

' NW 'ere,' s«ii(i ' I’mle John,’ warming to 
the job, ' you won’t 'ave to go to no e\j>rnse in 
fillin' up tfie fireplaie, I dun that last year, but I 
should 'ave a nice gas tire, it saves a deal oj 
work.' But the room Ik* eonsidend need(d 
brightening un. ' A im e red pafx i, now, and this 
'ere old mnefiing ixiintid white.’ 

' By J^ove,' s;iid tlv incorrigible Ross, looking 
at me with a malicious grin, ‘ it would inaki' the 
room lighter if you jwmted all the oak white. Meg, 
and you could havt* a green plush i arjx*! and a 
red table cloth with ball trmge.’ 

' Uncle John ’ l(K>ked at him approvingly. 

* Killing 'Uus ain’t sixult the young genel- 
man's taste. I can s<t that,' he said, * but I 
shooidn’t ‘ave nothing gnrn, it is Ukj (onspi>hus, 
the two colours ; kwp it all red, that’s what I s;iy , 
mum. Walls, cariHs^and curtings all to match : 
what vou want to aim at, Mrs Kllsley, is a st heme 
o* cofetir, art in the 'orne is what y<ni want ; I 
dmie op a house for a lady like that, last week. 
ditaiQ$’40om red. drawing-rex^m yaller. 'all green, 
bediooms pink and blue, ever>1hink to match and 
no wmm ipared, quite the place, mum. Why, 
I cam hd&ten up this old place so as you 
wotikfe*t ttnow k.* 
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Am I lacking in moral courage? Could you 
have damped his ardour by word of mouth ? He 
was so interested and friendly, so anxious to 
the best advice. How could I tell him I wanted 


nothing but soft cream wash on the walls ? and the 
only awful modem grate, that desecrated the 
whole house, pulled out? I didn't even want a 
geyser, his idea of the acme of comfort, * 'ot bath 
of a Saturday night and no trouble.' So I weakly 
said I would go home and think it over and would 
write and tell him what I had decided. Ross 
vanished into the village drapers on the way home 
and came out waving a pattern of ball fringe. 

‘ 'Ere yer are.' he giggled, ' liest quality seven 
three, what 'o for art in the 'ome.' 


A radiant Gidger met us at the door. 

' The first imrcel's come, muwer. Oh, Unde 
VVoss, do cut the string.' 

‘ String,' said Ross, proceeding to try to untie 
every knot with his left hand, ' string is a very 
valuable thing, Gidg., and must on no account be 
wasted. Your cottage is only held up by the 
paper, which your mother insists on firing 
stripped off. so I expect we shall have to tk ^ UP 
outside like a parcel.' 

' Oh. what a lubberly supwnse. muwer/ 

it was. Aunt Constance had mt mwix 
pairs of real old chintr curtains, enough teiBWiv 
small windows, I should think. S^hU^lSft 
colours : anemones and leaves on a cream liMllid 
and a l>ordcr that will make miks an d wSitm 
htde frills for the top I I am now gr^f tig Inixiiiiinift 
a suitable letter to ^ Unde Jdin 
impels. Oh, I nearly forgot to 
managed to get a coolc after ah. » 

tmHigbl his eldest daui^ler 
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somsled I sIMd try her, and as she had an ex- 
ceikiat written reference from her last employer, 
who m now nor^ in France, I engaged ncr on 
the smot, and Nannie says it's another modem 
miraoe and no other woman ever had my luck ! 

Thenl am keeping on the old man, Tidmarsh, 
nicknaniKed the Titmouse, who has always come in 
for two days a week and done the garden . He can 
give me full time and knows of a garden lK)y who 
will also do the boots and knives and all the other 
jdM t^t modem s(?rvants won't do. The Ijoy's 
name is Tench. Of courst*, Hoss christened him 
‘ the Stench ' at once. The registry office at Tarn- 
sent a girl up this evening as |>arlourmaid. 
Sne amused me very much by saying, ’ I don’t 
OCMtstder myself an ordinary sc^rvant, 1 am very 
superior, and so is my family. I never go out, 
except to very special places, my mistresses have 
always been real ladies, they didn't know how to 
4o anything.' 

I am afraid I cannot aspire to that standard of 
feiitill^, but have engaged her and hoi)c I shan’t 
PMetit 

Then the charlady of thc*?^* r(K)ms siiid, - 

^ My Ikla wants a place, would she do as 'ouse* 
jgQiid moog^ she is a bit rough and yountt like ?' 

, Jple came up to see me, and she provt*d to be a 
r soul, and per^ps the comers will rub off. 
^ ftc superior i^ourmaid won't be too 
t to take on the job of training her. In any 
_ (H does not seem to be another housemaid 
to my choke is somewhat limited, 
diernme. consists of the Titmouse, 
i for ouiskie. and the Superior Per- 
' called tfo^ S.P.). the cook, who 
m of Diilde. and ' my Tlda ' 
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for the house. Nannie insists she can managr 
for me and all the nursery part, if ‘ my 'Ilda ' 
does the scrubbing. 

It has turned very cold again after the thaw, 
and the frost made everything exceedingly siip- 
jxTy, the roads are like glass. 

At dinner I said to Ko>s,— 

' Aren't thi' j^aths slippery ? Positively I could 
hardly get home this atternoem ; I took one step 
forward and slid back two.' 

‘ Du think, niy dear.' siiid Koss, ‘ do try to use 
your brains, il you have any. If you had really 
taken one forward and tuo back you d haw 
found yourself batk at the station.' 

' 1 did, so t<K)k a ta.\i home, didn’t you hear me 
drive up."' 

‘ Hump,' said Ross. (1 diwi’t often get one in, 
do I f) 

1 am g<»ing to keep che kens and rabbits, as the 
meat (jutsiioii is dihault, and ecxkerels and 
young i)unnies will help to feed the family. I 
>uggest(d a K<»ut. but Koss is dead off that. He 
thinks the Stem h ami a goat will lx too much for 
the S.P. and Duleie. 

1 intend th<’ (iidger to know all about animals 
and flowois and how they breed and propagate. 
Nature is l>eau(ifui and ignorance unlovdy. So 
1 shall not tell rnv little gkl lies or half tniths 
alwut sex. but sluill unfold the facts of life gradtt* 
.illy as she is able to Ixar them, so that her heart 
and mind may become as beautiful as hef lace 
promises to bi\ 

Then some day she may go to her hiBbandi* not 
in that awdul state of ignorance, fri^t, andimry 
that some call * innocence/ but wima witia tweet, 
sane knowledge of the beautiful it 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Ross seems better. He is sleeping some' hours 
each night without the broinidt'. I never heard 
how much of that Brown got him to take. 

When I inquired how the knet* was. S.im said,-- 

* Ket‘i» pretty level with the arm, miss - 
ma'am, I should say.' 

Now what does he nie.in by that ? 

Tliere has been another thaw and everything i.s 
distinctly mucky, but yesterday, alter lunch, I 
put on my shortest skirt and my oldist hat, the 
one with the pheasant wmg m it that Michael likes, 
and we tramt><^i ova r the dripping rm adows to 
call on ' Un< le John,’ ‘ Aunt John ’ oixiied the 
door. She was resplendent in hla( k silk with a 
necklace of melon steds and a pair ot the most 
enormous pearl ear-rings, that even Clcoiwtra 
might have envied. 

She invited us into tlie little trout i>,irlour. This 
room was almost entirely tilled with a full-sized 
grand piano, which ' Unde John ’ had bought at 
a sale cheap, owing to the (ad that most ot the 
notes were missing, ‘ But thi*n,' iis he explained, 

* look at the case, real Helxmy.' 

He came in a few^inutes after, leaking a per- 
fect ragamufhn in his stained overalls and liattered 
liat, not at all a suitable mate for the resplendent 
iMou in silk and melon seeds. The pair rather 
moiiMied me of Uncle Jasper and Aunt (Constance 
dressed for dinner in all her hnery and 
jftmk and be just come in from ebbing out a 
IcmncktlOfi d a buried abbey. And ' Aunt John ' 
looked at * Unde John ' in much the same way 
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that Aunt Constance looks at Uncle Jasper under 
the same circumstances. 

* Fair caught, 1 am/ he exclaimed aSably, 
shaking hanob all round; * ain't had it ofi 
^en ?' he said to Ross by way of cheering Up an 
invalid. And then with great pride he added, 
reverting to his first paragraph. ‘ but die missis 
fair makes up for it, don't she, always dressed up 
like a 'am bone of an afternoon is Sarah/ 

' Well, mum,’ he said, turning to me, * I got 
your letter, and it's a fair blow, that it is ; I don't 
say but what wall-j)a|X‘rs ain't expensive 
likely to go up. but it you could ave afforded die 
yaller witli the cream stript! 1 think it would 'ave 
fair mad<' the place. Perhaps if you wrote and 
told ycr ‘usl)and 'ow much better I say it wotdd 
look ‘e might be willing to do a bust for once* 
esjxvially as you don’t s(‘em to cost 'im rouch iu 
clotht‘s/ and he glancetl at my plain tweed sidft. 

Here Ross tittertnl, us I hapjxmed to have men- 
tioned at lunch the price 1 had paid for the ger* 
ment in q motion. 

'Owever, it ain't for me to say/ said ' Unde 
John,* ' owe no man nothing is my motter and 
aiwa>^ ’as iK^en, and it ain’t always tfiat I COidd 
give the wife a silk dress for the afteraoont || ft, 
Sarah?’ 


Sarah, with ready tact, changed die conv p | i- 
don by offering us tea. ano^iserved 
was always ‘ a bit free with his tongue,* 

* Oh, no offence intended, Tm iliii 
* Unde John,' but the dm sotU has it 
in his mind that we am rather poor* iMlSHS 
assuring me that he will keep 
much as possible. He will 
day, with the ownor's comid* 
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will not be actually signed by then. I hope wc 
shall be in * Our House ' by the middle of March. 

When we returned from calling on ' Uncle 
Tohn * I found a letter asking me to go to Staple 
Inn this week to some deeds. But why should 




Power of Attorney? I asked iny brother if he 
knew, but he professed to most profound ignor- 
ance of everything in heaven and earth, except 
the evening paper (which was private). 

So 1 had to possess my soul in patience all night, 
and this morning when we got to the lawyer’s 
office I discovered two conspirai ies. 

Pai^y! Michael has given mt* the cottage, 
un't it too sweet of him ? I was (juite overcome 
when the lawj er said that the dmls were to l>e in 
W name. I have never had anything of my own 
m that before, except £2 a year ixiid <|uafti*rly, 
tbat an old cousin Ictt me. 

When the lawyer had congratulautl me on my 
dbvabon to the position of a landed proprietor, 
hi laidi ' And now, my dear young lady, I have 
^mother piece of news which will, I think, make 

S m even more radiant vision than you are at 
moment* 

lor!' Ross whispered, * that’s another 
t|/4fm poor old Michael ; tlic larger the lie, Meg, 
Hi bi|ger the bill L' And then the lawyer told 
all the fanuTy silver and the old f urniture 
n^oted all these years by daddy's orders 
ilbit I cared to have mem. 

Iumtoaiid I were so excited that we could 
say ‘ good-bye * to our legal 
bled bead-hiit downstairs 




, wbete 1 found 
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all my treasures, all the things that in the old days 
made home, that had acquired a special valiu 
from their association quite apart from their 
intrinsic worth. I sat in the chair of the nine 
devils and cried for the days when mother used 
the things, wept because daddy had been so 
thoiightfj^and because I badly wanted to hear 
him sajrtHI old joke I loved as a kiddie, ‘ Oh, 
can't you see the ninth devil? I can !' 

I found in store the eight old wheel-back chairs 
which were used m the s<'rvanls’ hall at home and 
the two arm-chairs to matdi. which were always 
set at ( ither t tid ot the long table for the cook and 
liarlounnaul. Woe betide any lesser lights that 
dared to sit in those seats of the mighty ! Fashion 
changes rapidly, however, and they will be our 
best. oh. very iM^st dining-room chairs, with little 
tiat cushions added, piliajis. tor comtort. Then 
there is mother’s gramlmother’s gate leg table, it 
used to stand in the hall for cards and letters, but 
that will Ik* used for u> to dine at. I Si\'m to see 
the flowers on it and the little ikk)Is of light made 
by the glass and siher and the soft reflection of the 
shaded candles on the oak. 

1 shall set the ( hair ot the nine devils beside the 
tire. The toriuT ciiphtiard with the one side 
longer than the other will do for glass and salts 
and iK pi^ rs. but as our diging-room is low, it 
must stand instead of hang as it used to do at 
home. Alas for Aunt Amelia's feeling, the cop- 
board door is panelled and the four di^ons form 
a cn>ss 1 Then there is a funny old Devonshire 
dresst'r made of deal, wnth three uNep dmwexs, 
that we used in the school-room. It wm do for a 
sideboard, and the drawers, if divfoed and 11^ 
writh green baire, will hold the forks 
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It is painted black and has fascinating drop 
handles. There is a hard, uncompromising 
Elizabethan air about it that just matches the 
heavy beams in the ceiling. There is a splendid 
old brass Chinese incense burner amongst the 
ornaments, and somewhere in one of my multi- 
farious boxes I have a darning square^of crimson 
with that glorious embroidery only Chifl||f jx'ople 
produce. It shall lx- made Into a f usfiffiS for the 
olack oak chair, and be the only splash ot colour 
in the room. One or two of the i)i( lur<‘S will look 
quite nice. There is .1 quaint print, in an old 
maple frame SrMrrh Day at ('hnst 's Hospital 
rows of stately dames mixed ui> with Mayors and 
Aldermen and marcs >it roiiiul tin* hall, listening 
to one of the* pupil > reciting an ode*. The pride 
and agony on the; headmaster’s fac e near \>y is 
ftinny. ‘ Will he rememlwr it all ? Surharn‘dit 
to the school.' I'his at home usctl tcj be in an 
attic, but I loved it be<ause. tin- glass being 
cracked, it made the Mayor ai)}xsir to scjurnt. 
Evidently daddy rememlHTed this, for he had 
written on the l>ack on a bit of stamp iKqx^r, ' f'ot 
that was what starter! the te ars. 

There are a few silhuueitrn^ in lilac k frarws 
with acorns on the top. One is of (irandjM 
Fo^eringham as a baby, and his rnothc r has 
written the date at the l>ack and added, ' V'ery 
bke my little boy, lo dear to me.' There is a 

a ing, black with age. of one of my mother's 
y. She is a severe-Iooking old lady, with 
a low>necked bodice (too low for a Bishop’s 
rdative), but 1 forgot she was on the distaff side. 
She has hoge, full, pul! sleeves and her head is 
entmeiy covmd with a large muslin cap with a 
6 ]|l all round her face, tied under her 
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chin. That must hang near (iie mlbonettes, I 
think. I found in a box a funnjr oM sampler 
framwi in an ancient black gilt name. It 
is a picture, beautifully mwn in faded duni« of a 
little girl and a lamb sitting under a tree in a 
mc*adovv , which looks damp, and her home is in 
the distance at the back. She, too, is in a low- 
ni*cktHl gown, with short sleeves, and she wears a 
muslin erection on her head. She is loving the 
lamb, which is extremely wo(dly. He is made 
entirely of French km>ts. so if you know what 
those are you will know how very woolly ^t 
lamb is. there is a jiair of small shoes peepiiw 
out from under the little girl's gown, they are red. 
Somehow 1 feel that they arc her best ones, and I 
don't Iwlieve her mother knows she's got them 
on. They look most unsuitable for a d^unp 
meadow, and the lamb will step on them in t 
minute, and then there'll be trouble, ^leil 
prolxibly cry. 

When 1 got home I found a batch of letters and 
a picture from Uncle Jasi>er. It is a cof^ of one 
in the cathttlral library at Canterbury. I ndU 
copy out a bit of his letter, which is so typkad of 
the darling i)et : — 

‘ I am sending >^u a copy, painted by a pal el 
of the Merli^rval PorUiit of {}ueen Ediva. f expaslfeil 
never heard of tiie Lady, Littk«*uo.,bat the am IImI 
second wife of Edw'ird the EWer, a.d. De 
remember that date. She was a great beoalMlEwAI 
Christ Church Priory, which 1 supooie yon lolii la 
( juiterbuiy' Cathednij. In die pimire yon 
IS dressed in her royal robca and emwa, 
beautiful lewelkd and enamelled tnoiii 
her enthne-hned doak. iritinil ii ip.|||ii;iiWil 
and is prtsmoahly of die latter pit 
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emtoiy. It is I.P.F.» and if he*s the chap I think 

be is. the dale am be about 1^93. You can hang it in 
the dtning^iooiii of yoor ridiculous cottage. Why don’t 
you say what the ^te of it is. instead of jawing about 
the cmsm and kaded window, which I expect arc 
modern*^ 

Aks, there arc no old deeds, so I do not know 
the date. 

There was a letter from Aunt Constance, such 
a sad one. She asks me if I w'ouid like the Manor 
House nursery furniture for the Gidger. She has 
be«i saving it for her grandchildren, but now that 
Eustace has finally decided, there will never lx; 
any little folk to use the pretty things. Koss 
ejaimlates at intervals, after reading the letter,— 

* Oh. my hat I I simply couldn't, and when 
ho could fight, tool’ 

I don’t think the monastic life is the one 
for Roes. So poor Aunt Constance, being a 
stddkr's daughter, eats her heart out Imause her 
Bustao: cannot see his way to fight and pray. 
Wrili it's a funny throw-back. 

Aunt Amelia acknowledged my letter telling 
her of my p^ans in thoroughly characteristic 
(iMm. There is a good bit about the Devil in 
She thinks ' one's days might better 
hi hibCUJMed these solemn times than in amassing 
and lands, marrying and giving in 
* ; but Michael and I are married, and 
iip|P§ One bouse, and as to land, two acres and 
a minimum, and I've left out 
* hopes that the Vicar is faithful, 
flftlim that the Gidger is show* 

and that I have been able to 
young mind the lecolkic* 
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tion of that dreadful recitation, taught her by 
some ungmily friend of her poor afflicted nephew 
‘ DtMs^he mean me?’ asked Ross indignantly. 

‘ Vt*s, you’re the afflicted one, and Captain 

Kverard is the ix^rson who ’ 

' Wrll, old Kvt rard does know some tales, 1 
ailinit / siiid Ross, ' but go on.' 

' ( >h. 1 lan’t Ix'ar to read any more of it out.’ 
I thn w the N tU r at him. 

‘ Why dcH'S she always sjx ll devil with a capital 
" I) ” ? I should have thought the smallest she 
lould write wa- giKsl enough for that old bt'ast.' 
remarked my biotlu r as he handed the missive 
back. 


CH.XPTHR XIV 

I don’t know if the day in London was toO much 
f»>r Rons, but ht‘ had a bad ' go ’ of [)iiin in the 
night and cusvd with gn*at enthiiNiasm after 
breakfast U*(aase he (ouldn’t light his own pipe. 
Somehow he ( annot strike a match with his left 
hand, though heaj)s of men do it, I Indieve. Half 
an hour afttu the <nitt>urst Siim appeared with a 
vase flut'd \vith spills. ' Why these funny 
thm|<s?’ tsiiti Ross, im king one up. 

‘ Spills, sir, light them at the tire, sir; can’t 
get matches.’ • 

'Oh,' said Ross, and tried one. * Why, Sam. 
this is a brain n^ve. I can light my own i^pe/ 

' Can von, sir,' said Sam, going away c<»- 
tented. He is so thoughtful in those litde ways. 
He gives Ross such a very perfect service^ Sara 
never attempts to serve two masteil, Bi » 
wholehearted for his one. 
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After lunch Ross said that he didn't feel up to 
ffoing out, and that his ‘ Rev. Mother ' wanted 
him to lie down and take some soothing syrup. 

‘ And are you going to?' I asked. 

‘ Of course I'm not. Do you think I always do 
what Browm says. The “ Rev. Mother's " tht* 
one that will do the lying down,' said my brother 
grimly. 

So I went over to the Gidg(T’s cottage and 
found it full of ladders, ixiint*ixjts, pails of white- 
wash, workmen kntx king down partitions, while 
' Uncle John,' his hair and whiskers bristling 
like a wild man of the wawKK, whirls in and out 
like a dog at a fair, glorying in all the rruss anrl 
confusion. Now that the liouse is mine, 1 go 
round anxiously and jxmit out the Haws and 
cracks in the walls, and ‘ Uncle John ' siiys 
s<>othingly, ' Oh, yes. mum, it only wants a hit 
o' mortar, it won't c(»st you much,' ' a hit o' 
mortar ' is his panac(‘a for all ills. He says the 
roof is sound except over the |>owdenng ( lose!, 
which may give trouble, no doubt ' a bit o mortar 
will set it right.' 

The tw'o ixirtitions are down and the doorways 
unblocked so that 1 can now walk through rns' 
entire domain without going out in the* garden, 
over the fence and in at the* other front dexjr. 
AUdlie rooms have had one e oat of diste‘mpi*r and 
the drawing-room is •finished. The pale cream 
wails arc quite delightful and cry out for w*ater- 
coknirs in aold mounts and frames, the oak floors 
have been oeautif ally polished, and joy, there are 
three Feraan mgs in the Depository, To day 1 
bought a pair olplain old iron dogs to rest the logs 
on m the open fireplace. The casement curtains 
am to be nme of w anemone besprinkled chiotc 
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vyrith frills along the top. But, alto, little 
curtains cut into more yards of^stuS man one 
would think, and so I must have others in the 
bedrooms. 1 went into a shop to-day anSl asked 
the man to show me dimity, ' 

‘ Dimity/ said he with a sui^rdhoos 8tar(\ 

' dimity* why, good gracious, it's a hundred 
years old, madam.' • , 

' But my house/ 1 said with miiet scorn, must 
be at least two hundred and fitty.' I bom^t a 
seventeenth century settee and smne deep diairs 
when I was up in town. They have loose covers 
made of chintz with a desira of birds and baskets 
printed from the original old wo 9 d blocks. 

The drawing-room is just a jolly room, v^ 
light and bright, with three big windows facing 
north and east and south. It has only one beam 
going across the ceiling and none of the sond^ire 
dark beauty of the dimng-room, so I feel I may 
Ix^ flippant there. I shall have heaps of cohm in 
the covers and curtains. There are a few cM^t- 
ful things of daddy's for this room — a loveto old 
mahogany comer cupboard with latticed mUB, 
and some bits of china to go in it, bowls and 
and funny old cup without handles. Them are 
also three beautiful chairs with rounded .ladbi 
hlied in with lattice work painted in bladt 
gold : the gold is very faint and worn in pwm. 
The seats are cane and the fh>nt legs very 
the kind of chair one's heaviest male 
inevitably choose. 1 think they must 
they ate so elegant. No cme should 
but an old fentleman with powdeiwdllidiMM 
lace rufBes, and a little ome, and 
mtot have a small mtdi box, 
can lend her if she likes, 
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wUl look well in them, unless perhaps my father, 
in his robes and full lawn sleev<*s. And 1 Nought 
an old mabo^ny bunau with deep drawi rs .ukI 
little hidy hmes and secret pla(<s in it. It was 
redly most cxpnsive, but I asked Ross, and he 
said Michael's balance at the t>ank was so indet ent 
that he thought 1 really must. I don't think we 
shall want much else; I like spice anti Mithael 
needs plenty; he will only fall over tiung'* if I 
crowd the rooms \m much, and ctuupUm that 
there is nowhea* for his legs. 

I fori^ot to say Ihea* is a great cu|>lKiard in this 
room with battened shelves tor fruit. fl told you 
the domestic offices were all rnix«*d up), and there 
are Cox's orange at)ple trees in the garden. I 
seem to Siev a man who will get up suddenly anti 
leave the hre on a winter's night anti hie him tt» 
the cui>lM>ard ' for a map,' hut his jkh kets will 
bulge suspiciously on his n^turn, and there will 
be a kind of ' ain't going to U‘ no core ' itnik in 
his eyes. Then he will lean bark in the chair 
covered with the bird and basket chintz and 
blatantly and vulgarly eat a Cox's, skin and all, 
regardless of the fact that he's already had at least 
one properly at dinner with finger bowls and 
stiver knives and plates. Then I shall say in 
ri^teous indignation. ‘ Where’s the tmpC and 
be will say. ' Why, in my pocket, can't >Tm sa^e 
it ttkkiiig out?* 1 can see something round,' 
1 say severely. * Well, what would you have ?' 
he orawk, the wodd’s round, isn't it ? It 
Mlows diat the maps should be round .too/ And 
be up bts b^k a^in and reads. But I. 
because die fl^ is weax and the mao templed 
nistooftf* and because his second a^^ looks so 
food* I shriek out, ' Oh, now I know bow 
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Adam felt. Michael, you old serpent, give me 
one.’ ' You can’t eat maps,’ he says. ’ Oh. 
yes. I can,' 1 say. and snuggle down bei^e iht 
fire and lean against his knee and munch in jolly 
comradeship, while the tale of cores mounts 
steadily ana sizzles with delightful splutteiings in 
the fire. Ah, well I 


CHAPTER XV 

Everything now is signc'd, sealt^d, and ddiveied. 
Gidger’s cottage really belongs to me. 

1 have engaged a mo.st enchanting charwoman ; 
she cleans silver and brass better than any one 
else in the world, and polishes furniture t^ it 
dazzles, but she can't scnib, she has an ’ inside.’ 
It is of deep and lasting interest to her, and must 
l)e such a consolation on a wet day when one 
wants a hobby in the house. She is never tired of 
talking of it. It has a way of cropping up in 
every conversation, like the head of Charles Hie 
First in Mr. Dick's memorial. Ross calk lier 
* Our Lady of Ventre,' which sounds more like ft 
Belgian cathedral than it really is I She k Vety 
emaciated and her looks are more * detkftls * 
than her conversation. 

* You see, mum, it’s my inside,* she | 

’ what I've suffered no one don’t know bul I 
what ’as it ; why, one hoperatkm ak^ 

out^ * but I spare you. So I havu r ^ " 

woman to scrub, ana between tfaem i 
getting the house like a new pin, aiaj j|i 
upon the staE in all its pmttne mm' 
cleanness. I am a littk afraid of fhi 
undmUmd that EngUih aemota l 
need standing up to.* I cm SMiii 
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right, h^viag had a vast experience, and R(> 5 ^ 
keeps my hand in, but a woman-^haw does ont* 
stand itptD her? To-day the saiaei^ans and bak 
ing tim^ arrived. 1 was thrilleti. was * Our 
Lady ol Ventre,* she heljjcd me to urijxu k thtirr 
white the other lady sr rubtexl the hh< Ivi^ 

* Could you wash them, do you tluuk ?' I 
asked. * ()h, yes. mum. as long as I (hin t do 
no scrubbing ; you str. it\ my ' but I < hangu d 
the convcrsiition quickly by asking h(»vv lu r hu^ 
band was. 

M *ad a field card yesterday ' (I wish I h.idK 
she answered. * 'e was all right thm ; iu\ 
’usband's in the calveiy, in the lahery e 
atw^ was a one tor ’orst^.' 

* So is mine,' I s^iid. 

* Fond of hall dumb h.inimals, my 'usband is 

* Ahj a kind man.' 1 an^vu red, 

* 'E IS that,' she siiid, waving the lid ol a sau< e- 
pan at me, ' never laid a 'and on me or any of the 
children, and what I've cost im m doctors you 
never would lH!lieve; you M*e. it’s my lu^^tde. 


mum/ and she tfK>k a header into it. whn h I wa> 
|0werie$$ to prevent. ' Why. when I first w< nt 
mil walkin* with 'im, mum, only nim teen I w.cs 
time, 1 got such a hawful fKiin in my tn^idf' 
took me to the *ors*q)i!al. look me kidiu y 
||m out ^ey did, never thought I would 'ave 
itllii tl^ didn't. Me young man. 'im what's 
now, you understand, mum. *e corm* 
Ult when ! b^n to git over it a bit ; fair 
UlB *$ was when the sister told im atiout me 
I sayi to *im, ** Alb/* 1 says. " I’m 
Hite married I shall cost you a hawful 
Icyyijdtem, and as I lay 'ere,** I said, ** I ve 
AjpU^lite *aii^ late to expect a man to fad 
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the same to 'is young woman when she ain't got 
all 'er orgins, and if you feel you'd rather 'aw 
some other young lady, why, say so now," 1 
says, and 1 cried, I did, I was that w'eak and low. 
for I thought a deal of Alb, 1 did, and I didn’t 
want to lose 'iin, mum.' 

‘ " LiZi'i," 'e says, " don't never talk like that 
again, my gal. I'd rather 'ave you with no hinsidt 
than any other young lady what's got all her 
guts," Always one was Alb to six.*ak 'is mind, 
and 'e fair blubbed, 'e did, 'e was that upset, ami 
then the nurse come along again and sent 'im oil, 
but I never forgot it, mum (I shouldn’t have 
either), ' and, as I say. I've never 'ad an unkind 
w'ord from 'im. 'Ehvd with the 'ousew'ork, too, 
manv a time, and always lights the kitchen fire 
and brings me up a eup ot tea, 'e d(x?s, of a morn- 
ing. su()iK)M' that’ why I miss 'im so now 'e's in 
h'ram (*,’ and a tear splashed down into the sauce- 
iwn she had started washing. 

Oh, it was really very sweet : the little woman 
eyes were all alight witn love at the remembrance 
of her Alb's renunciation of her ‘ orgin,' which, 
after all, was inspired by the same aivine spark 
which caused Dante to adore his Beatrice, Jacob 
to serv^‘ fourteen years for Rachel, and Elizabeth 
to cry out to Kolx‘rt,— 

‘ How do I bvf thee? Let jgw count the ways. 

. . . I love thee with the breath, 

Smiles, tears of all mv life ! and if God choose, 

I shall but love thee lietter after death/ 

1 nearly forgot to say that the workpeople are 
out all the rooms, except the servants* bed> 
rooms, so we arc able to make a sM arranifeg 
furniture. Really, there isn't tune to bmibe. 
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but when it is ftnishtxl will j¥‘rhiips ( omr 

home. Oh, the happiiu*s^» oi him walk up 
to the front door, of taking him round the* r<wrnh, 
of introducing him t(» all thr dear old things, (»| 
showing him the garden. I lan t tlunk alH.iit it. 
I cann^ bt'ar the se^xiration luavriy it 1 dt> and 
for five day’s 1 have ha<i no h tier 

The weather is delighttul lor going t(» and fro 
from Fernfold. It is waiim r. ami iIk o i> a shad* 
of green over the garden. Snowdn*|is and a tew 
early primrosis rnak*‘ a show of Muoin and great 
fat buds are (oining on the Ida* trf(% fso*in 
there will Lm.* viohds under tin* hedg* - Mv Iuh-s 
are fallen untt> rne in pl«a-s,iut pl.iM s, l-.ai h 
morning Ross and i walk **v*‘r to ftie u*(tage with 
sandwiches and ( * a rush i ggs ,iiul things, 

and coffts* hot as hot in tlierinos tla^^ks. The two 
chars met t iis de r*' and Nannie ^iml th« (»idgrr 
come sr)metiines lor tea. \\\ all g** home lir»*d 
but happy in th< bus at tiv* oMuk. The 
General Public will Ik* relu ved if) know that nj) to 
now the horsi* has not smaumtHd tf» any <flher 
fits on my ai count ! 

To-day wc arranged the hall. Three sides o! 
it are panelled with bla< k <»ak Ther* are Urge 
red flagstones for a floor and a wuF' window 
looking out across a bit ol law n into a little wocxl 
already piented with biueU H spikfs. Amongst 
tbe family things ther? is an old deal xdtk* piiintt d 
):^ck, a^ this and a spuming whr*ei now starul 
beside the open fire, and wh(*re tht re is no 
on the walls. I’v’e stood an ancient 
dresier and filled its shelves with irlatcii and 
disbeS, niftde of stoneware, blue and gold. There 
are dtps to match as well u|x>n the hmiks, and on 
the hom bdow a naval copper rum lug i^oss dug 
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up from somewhere, and some copper bowls and 
pans. The carved oak chest now stands ben^th 
the window, and there are other things besidi ^ 
which you shall see if you like to come and call 
on me ! And then, although it looked so nice it 
lack(‘d the feel of Michael, and because I am a 
very fcMjlish woman I hung some caps and a coat 
of his upon the hooks just by the door, and flun^ 
a pijK* and matches and a riding whip upon tht 
table, and pretended that he had just come in and 
said, ' Lunch ready, old lady, what's th( 
pudden?’ and was gone upstairs for a moment 
followed by a trail of dogs. Then because ht 
hadn’t, and his things only increased the desola- 
tion, and lK*('ause I have hot had a letter for five 
days. 1 wt'pt copiously into the aforesaid coat, 
and made a wet jKitch on the sleeve. Ross, pass- 
ing uncvjKTtedly, caught me with wet eyes, so 
I told him that the smell of Harris tweed always 
tiad, did, and would make my eyes water, widch 
was the lu'st e.xcuse I could make at such short 
notice. This statement my brother reanved 
the tact of an archangel, merely remarking as be 
went out that he knew exactly what I meai^. 
Some things made his eyes run, for exan^le. 
ix^pper and onions, and measles in die 
stagt*s. He returned soon after and said,-* , 

’ Meg, 1 want my lunch/ . { 

* But you can't possibly At your hmdh 
past twelve. Koss.^ 

' Can’t 1 ? You try me. Nature 
vacuum, come on. Tm starving, 
as he stood, a great tall thing with hiahi^S 
fire. ’ you’re going to have a iOQ| 
noon.’ ,, .s 

* Indeed, Tm not, l*ve mnmly; _ 
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/ Thk alteiiioon and every afternoon/ con- 
tinued Eoss^ ignoring my remark. * Mktuiel 
says rm kttUM you do too much, you're tired out 
and it*$ got to be stopfied, I ve got to read the Riot 
Act and then the Ibt of crinus/ 

* I diould have thought the crirm^ came first/ 
I said< 

* They have/ replitxl my brother grimly 
' Been reading in bwi ?’ he asked aluuptly. 

/YesJ haven’t betm able to sltTp the thre* 

nights, and it’s no g^nxl, I simply must work, 1 
can't do nothing with the news w) bail and 
Michael in the thick of all that hell Work all 
day and Heading at night stop me tiunking. and 
kemme sane, so don't ask me to (h> less, kt»ss 

*1 don’t " ask " you/ he said, and llicre was 
a horrid little silence. 

One of the masters at Harrow once said to 
daddy, * Don’t mistake your boy. in sjiite of his 
Wild ftpmts, his fun and cliann and laMination, 
there's iron underneath/ The iron hi\% a way of 
slipping up at times ; it was upptrrmost just then, 
floaiblg merrily, like the l>orrowed axe, and 
vtdMgo was die propliet to whom I could go lor 
reidie and say. ’ Alas. Master.' 

•.foo'rc too thin.’ he began again, and then he 
I a letter out of his pocket and said. ’ I don’t 
j hum any onr who can express himself 
Jdiilly than Michael, once he really starts, 
f a regular jawing to-day from him for 

IfPll §et overtired— be 

1 / 1 tnlemipled. getting up hurriedly 
igl hb sleeve. * have you had a letter 
IhHky?' 

[aiiOllier yealerday ; why. what’s the 
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‘ Oh, why didn’t you tell me?' 

‘ It never occurred to me,' he said, ' Michat 1 
only wrote yesterday about money matters, and 
about you to-day ; you hear from him every da\ 
yourself, don't you ?' 

' But I haven’t had a letter for nearly a week. 
Ross.' 

‘ Why on earth didn’t you toll me, then,' he 
said, sitting down bedside me on the settle. 

‘ It’s such a small worry romixired with other 
[)eople's, but I've been so dreadlully anxious.’ 

' You poor little S(.rai).' he said, and the cr>' 
which h(' had inlerriinted earlier in the rooming 
1 finished on his shoulder cointortably. 

‘ What ridiculous handkerchiefs women use,’ 
he remarked presently, exi hanging my wet 
crumpled ball for his nice big, c(K) 1, dry one. 

’ Some chap siiid that men must work and women 
must weep, and you'd think that the sex that did 
the weeping would go in for the larger handker- 
chiefs, but I sup|X)sc you can’t expect a female 
thing to Ik? consistent, I shall have to ask our 
I^dy of V’entre to bring a mop if you don't stop 
soon, and it’ll be so bad for her inside. Meg.' 

' How can you be so absurd,’ I said, cneering 
up a bit, ' and I ’m not a female thing/ 

' You’re a very provoking one, he resiled, 
‘ and if there's another inter\^al in Mictiad's 
letters. I’m to Ih' told.' 

' What dot*^ Michael say ?’ I asked. 

* I'm to be told,' he repeated, tilting op my 
chin. 

‘ So you said before,' 1 answered, trying to take 
his hand away, * but I don't want to worry you 
with all my woes, you've got enocigli ol your 
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' My dear chiid< 1 could have told you two days 
ago that as I had heard from Ma hael his letters 
to you wc?re only hung up m the {)ost, and you 
would have been siwr(*d all this needless W(»rr\*. 
Are you going to tell me m future, ot must I order 
Nannie to bring me all youi letters first r* ^uid he 
tilled ray chin still higher 

' I will tell you,' I Niid weakly, Caning up 
against him, it nied the (»nly way to '^top him 
looking at me, ‘ What d(K‘> Me hael s,»w 

* That the Powei of Attorm y he gave me to 
manage his affairs is now exteuded to Ins wile, 
that there's to Ik* no moie re.ulmg m iH-d. no mori‘ 
rackety days m London Hluvss me up sk\ high 
for letting you vsork all day and s< vv nuh-s little 
frills at night. Here, I II read yoti nut the last 
bit: " Yes, it’s all right aNmt the shart-s. You 
take quite decent (are ot my goods, why (an t 
you of my < battel r 1 11 s< tag you if you let her 
get knocktxi up: don’t take the shghtrst n<»ti(.e 
of anything she says, make her oC-y orders " 

' The audacity of the man. the ( lua k/ I ex 
claimed, ‘ to call me a chattel.” to talk of 

orders “ — to a in rson who by A( t of Parlu* 
meat has been j^Hit on an tsiuality with himself 
to a woman witn the vote- to a houM hold* r the 
autocracy of it r 

'Good word that/ said ray aggravating 
broker, ‘ but then, v'^u see. Miclutl isn‘t exactly 
Mr. JTeQaby, and Ira going to see that you do 
ob^ CUdeiB, and chuck in a few extras of my 
oWll^-Htnilk and things/ said Ross vaguely. 
* tffit outside this sandwich and have sonw^ 
moiwame to a start, and then up you go to get 
a r^/ 

* It's so nice by the fire/ I remarked rebelli* 
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ously, and then he remembered die old joke and 
said whimsically, * You know what ^u pro 
mised in the hamess>room diat ds^, darling, 
and he ^ve me one of his rare kisses. 

So I hope Michael the caveman is satisfied-- 
that black beast— out there. All my i^ans upset 
all the crockery still in straw, no curtains up, and 
not a picture hung. Oh. I had planned to hav< 
the cave so nice for his return, to sprinkle all th< 
floor with fine sea s;ind. to hang up the skin ot 
that big tiger that he killed, to keep away the 
draught, and over the driftwood fire to set a jx)t 
of rabbit stew (he always Up hungry), and men 
ptThap with a new necklace for myself I should 
have been ready. Just as we were getting in the 
bus to-night our Lady of Ventre came running 
out to ask me if she might come two hours late 
to-morrow. She said that an old woman in die 
village was dying, and was sure to be dead by the 
morning, and she had been asked to lay her out. 
there b(?ing no nieces or daughters who could do 
it. * Can t say I like the job, mum, but one 
can't 'ardly refuse to perform the last horfice for 
the dead seeing as 'ow we've all got to fod ; 
it's different if you know a person ; if it wii 
now, mum. or the capting, I'd do It ^th 
treasure. * Ross's guffaw neaiiy took die o6. 

When we got back to Femfold diere weimlpiE^ 
letters from Michael, but I (Ally liked two ollillh. 
If he gives another man a Power of Afolptf lo 
row his wile, he oughtn't to do it himidKlP^, 
It's not cricket. Uh, well, I read die dMilM 
duo^ again and hked it better, heai||ip|M 
out aii the written part and only md beliilllne 
lines^-my darting 
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CHAPTER Xn 

Anothui week has passcni. The workpcor^r 
have gone and taken all their [xjts and pans 
Gidf^s cottage is almost hnish<*d. It will tx* 

S ct^pletcd by to-night and we are going !*> 
n it. At the moment the two < har^ are work 
the kitchen: Brown with his leg up is an 
packing china, Ross ordering every otu* aUait. 
Nannie and the Gidgcr very ousy in the must r\ 
(to Poj^t giWhgjgffluch advice alxnit her owii 
department), w|#rw only i)erson who ivally 
matters is doingn nothing much ' lor a day hi 
two, except cussing her male relatives in In r 
hoiit. 

The day-nursruy is rather pretty -s^dt grtin 
wails, so that there nniy lx* no glare to strain 
to precious eyt^ : white furniture, pist big enough 
to tiny folk ; rujdxjards with shelves, low' enough 
to litue hands to reach the toys and that lovely 
^ Ibsque of Flowers ' for imtun s 
Th^ is a window s(*at with cushions. wlnr« 
big small ones fairy storn^ in the 

dtuk. There’s a Ciunfy chair for Nanme and a 
fOdctllgtorse and doll's house*, all presents fiorn 
itot Constance, sent * with love/ Then m the 
other room the same soft green, and all 
fl|||NCtoes the smlU owner loves : that txrrfe t 
of Andrea del Sarto, and a copy of 
fP iy * Whence—Whitber?' I>» you n- 
tot perfect baby, who runs out of the 
iSIprtel ym* whkbever way you stand and 
ipeckl request, hung where she 
are to two great favourites. 
*^|lf * with a Iamb, and the 
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other — five Persian fluffy kittens sitting in a row. 

‘ Because I like/ explained the Gidger to 
Uncle VVoss, ' to see Jesus and the tittens when 
I get into my byes/ 

‘ Would you call King George by his Christian 
name, Gidger?’ Ross asked. 

’ Course not, Uncle Woss/ 

’ Why ?’ 

‘ Because it would bt' most fwightful cheek.* 

' Then don't you see it’s much more cheek to 
call Him by His, darling?’ 

* But I didn't m(‘an to In* wudo to Him/ said 
the Poptxd tearfully, ’ Urn fond of Him.’ 

' Of ( ourst\ darling, so it you ju>t say ” Sorry, 
Sir,” it’ll lx* all right/ 

So the Ciidger said, ‘ Sorry, Sir,’ and the con- 
versation changed to kittens. ' 1 wish I had a 
titten, Uiu le Woss, )ust like the one m the miggle.’ 
Rons said lit* would scr what ct)uld be done, with 
which my daughter stx-nx'd contentt'd. But, ah, 
why is then* only one little lx*d in the nursery, 
u hy is there no little son ? Yes. of ctiurse, Michael 
is ' better to me than ten sons/ only he's so *nor- 
mous, tlx* other would lx* so ctuldley. 

The («idger d<H*j, so want a long clothes baby 
doll. She'.> got a mother hunger for it, and 1 
won’t give her one. Shall I tell you why? If I 
^houUl (‘\ t*r have the joy Ut hope about a Httie 
M>n. I shall hunt the garden for a nest, and let die 
(odger jx*e{) at it with all the soft, downy things 
inside. Then I shall say, ’ I made a little nest 
for you once, darling, just underneath roy hmttt 
and I shall take her up in the nursery and 0{i6n 
a drawer and show her all the smiif tidies and 
garments that 1 made for her, and then i^*U 
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say, * Oh, muwer, whv won’t you IH me have a 
long clothes baby dolly?’ And I shall tell her 
about the second mst that I've Ugun to make, 
and then I shah give her a most j>i'rt(*t t Iwhy doll 
that Tve got waiting in a 1k>x ju>t now, I shall 
ask her sometimes it she'd like to ( ome and learn 
to sew some clothes l<»r her baby vvhih- I iw w wmie 
for mine; and if she pneks her lilth* tingers, and 
makes a liny spot ot bluxl iiixm the narrow hem, 
and looks at me with evirs like drowned forgi t nu 
nots (as she d(H‘s it she i^ to < iv), 1 shall 
say, ‘ But. darling, don't you think i!\ w<tilh it 
for your baby Sh« ’ll learn lo know then, when 
she s marrietl arul she's got the mother hungt r, 
that her baby will Iw worth the mother jMm 
And now the eveimiK time has t<tme The 
house is finished, the la^t pu tuie i-. uj>, the ia>t 
curtain hung, and ail the dear dofm->ti< ginU 
arranged. Alas ! the tly in llu' omtim nl has 
turned up also. The statl' has arrived, and 1 am 
terrified of it. I feel all awasli inside to thmk 
that I have to order the dinner in the morning 
and tell the S.P. what her work is However, 

' ittiheient unto the day is the evil tie ie(>f ,’ 

Tired, but har){>y, I waiitlernl mt** the ventetl 
gard^ in the ausk to gather gieat bran* he^ of 
white and purple hlar. armfuls of forget-nv tioi 
ai^ fragrant pheasant eye and the very early 
honeysuckle that grows over the tion h Then I 
hllod every vase and r>ot diat could Ik* indm ttl to 
hold water, and some that couldn't. K(ks s,ivs, 
bmtise I stood a leaky jar on his dressing table 
and the water trickkxi into the drawer U-tiealh 
and reduced the contents to pulp. 

The house is so sweet, filled with the spring, 
but if only I had decorated all the rooms for 
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Michael ! My heart goes out to him to-night with 
a great longing. The rooms are ftdl of die peac^ 
and fragrance only found in old houses, yet, dear 
as it is, it can never be to me anythin moiCe than 
a house till he comes and transforms it in^ Bome, 

CHAPTER XVII 

I THif(K * The Staff ' might be worse, thoU|^ it 
could not l>e more alarming. Dulcie cooks 
beautifully, onlv she won’t cook enough of any- 
thing. and the S.P. is very superior, ouite appal- 
lingly so. She does her work well, but ahe 
despises me. I tr>^ to like her, but it is difhcult 
to M any afk'ction for a |X‘rson who looks as if 
you were a had smell under her nose. She has 
always livini with such e.xclusive families that I 
cannot think she will stay very long with us. Her 
last place was a failure, .she only stayed a month. 

* After I got there,' she explained, ' I found ^ 
mistress was not a lady.’ 

’ How did you know?’ I inquired polite^. 

‘ Oh, she never dressed for dinner, put Ae 
coals on with her fingers, and had tea in ^ 
dining-room. (^By a merciful dispensatjdirfc 
have ours in the nail.) ’ 1 was most uncomHH* 
able,' she added, ' but 1 liked him. He 
real genllcinan, his underclothing was iB Hile 
of silk.’ ' 

' My Tlda * needs a great deal of polUiini^^ 
lunch the S.P. teaches her to wait at 
is a daily martyrdom for any one 
genteel, so unutterably rehnea! 

Momca tumdl up yesterday* ttnftMpipiiilpa 
a motor-car, ^ m rnSm^mSm 
dashed back to her homliL 
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! an 

~ ..—ww • .V. MVV*!, W\H M v%i fotlfx! 

out mat I love him after all/ 

‘ W«B. vou’d better write and tell him so/ I 
sam. and kissed her. 

* 1 have/ she answenni. blushing like a wild 
rose, ‘Aren’t I a bold, l«id girl? Aren't 
modem women hussiis? I'm so longing for Kh 
letter, Meg. Oh, you were funny! I’m npt 4 
bit patrician, am f? I adore cenu nt !' 

Dear old Monna ! And after she had dt jiiirti d 
like a young whirlwind I had another thrill. The 
curate and ni.s wife caUe<l. and he turnni out to 
be Mr. Williams. He is still solemn, and thinner 
and liniiier even than he usitl to 1 m-. but he ( In * red 
fW a bit at the mention of the Bishop of Ligma 
She is a frail little in-rson with a dwss hke a sjmmii 
and the most desolating hat it has U'en rny lot to 
meet for years. 1 wonder if she dn^Ms so from 
dboke or iioverty. 

I was glad my brotlu r was in Umdon W'h<‘n 
odled. His eyes would have lieen fasc 
the reserve of food on Mr. Williams's ti»at 
Clamy old thing! Kf)ss is always ut w<lh 
sd himself that, like the robin, he nuikes 
.j other birds Icxik dirty. When he came 
rhe broi^t a hamper. 

one in tlie#miggle's in there/ he said 
'le« 

are fomed for your lucidity,' I remarknl 
It was a kitten for the uidgrr, such a 
indy atom, just out the frame and 
I Fitzbattkaxe by my daughter the 
£ Nannie had wiitsk^ 
fima laid/— 
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‘ You’ll have; to put up with me for a bit longer, 
old thing . I got a big overhauling to-day. They 
say my arm is better, and I can have it in a sling 
now instead of these infernal bandages.' 

‘ Well, that’s something,' I observed, but Ross 
is not of a grateful nature. 

' Small something, I think,' he snorted. 

' Boards are a lot of old women, said I must be 
content to " Make haste slowly," as if I were a 
st'hoolgirl. I want to be hack with my men. 
Oh, what an awful time it seems since I saw any- 
body decent.' 

‘ Well,' I ejaculah^, ' if that’s not the pink- 
edged limit !’ 

' Oh, twins don't count. Meg, hut I am in a vile 
temixT. l.et's go and do something. Clean the 
greenhouse root, shall we? There's just light 
enough. Come on!’ 

Ross decid(‘d tlu* plan of campaign. I was to 
ix)ur the water from my l>edroom window on to 
the glass beneath, while he, armt‘d with a long 
broom Iwrruwtd from the kitchen, would stand 
on a pair of stef>s in the garden and clean the 
glass with the broom aforesaid. ' Now, Mag, 
pU nty of water, no stinting,' he ordered. 

So T got a huge canful. and in order that Rgp 
should nave all the water he desired, I pooraon 
out, not from the sjxmt but from the other aod, 
with great pride and force. •Alas, ' the ways 
mice and men aft gang agley.' The gutter of tito 
beastly thing Was too small to catch my Niagm, 
and the entire volume of water rushed ovor file 
alass, down Ross's neck, into his eyes and moQfii, 
nooding his pockets and soaking him to file 

He gave one awful yeU and ov^baknoed into 
the w’ater butt, the lid of whkb, of coone* HiftOff 
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(it would ^ in my garden). In mv agitation I 
drop^ the can, which followed the water in a 
wild leap on to the jxith Ik Iow, smashing two c>r 
ttiTO panes ol glass in its mad (areer. 

Well, you have dune it,’ said Koss, siirv'eying 
the WTeckage from the watt‘r tub. * There's no 
doubt if you want a thing really well done, it s 
best to do it oneM'lf .' 

Then Sam a[);x*ar(‘<i and l(K)kr’d rt nroat htuliy 
at me. and spoke to Rovs. and 1 heaid the wortK 
‘ arm ' and something about * taking more tare ' 

Ross looked through Sam in tliat disgusting 
way he has when he isn't please<i, and mkI. 

' I can’t go through the h«)UM‘ hke this, g , 
why do you have vour tui>s lined with gref n 
(ict me a bath, Ikown.’ 

* Cold, sir 

* How can I get this stuff off in < old ' Hot. o{ 
course*/ snapi>ed his master, ' and ask the Tit 
mouse for the ladder, Brown, and I’ll go through 
the bathroom window.’ As I went ujist »ir^ a hfile 
kter, Ross's door was slightly ojx n ; Sam was 
catching it. King's Regulations .md the Hu kiey 
Woods wrestling for the masterv 

* You’ll excuse iru-. sir. you dnn i take rare ' 

Then my brother’s voice thgilfMl towards me 

down the passage. ’No. I'll not ♦x<use you, 
Brown. I've had too much chet*k from you the 
lail ten minutes ! Gm me a shirt. If you mention 
CD|y inn again in front of Mrs. Elisley, you'll quit 
Kttw my coat. Do you call this business ? Now a 
haodkerchief, and get out/ 

Thail as he remefnt>ered that he was now pro- 
molsd to a shng he added stormily. - 

* Undesiliiid once for aU, I will mi be fussed 
over like a schodgiii, Tm not a sucking dove. ' 
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* Oh, no, sir,’ said Brown, and I cau^t a flicker 
of amusement on his impassive countenance as he 
closed the door behind him with the wet clothes 


on his arm. 

Just then the carrier brought a crate of hens 
and a box of rabbits from Aunt Constance. We 
felt rather like Noah when the animals be^in to 
file into the ark. The hens were the bred that 
have the very large conibs. ' My *Ilda * re- 
marked as they were put into their run, — 

‘ My 1 you won’t get many eggs from tiicm, 
mum, they’re all cocks.' 

The Ciiager loved the rabbits and I told her how 
the mother bunny would prestmtly have some 
little ones, and that she would love them 
much and make a ^arm nest for them, and poll 
off her own soft fur to keep her babies warm. I 
want my little daughter to know of all the won- 
derful lirotective instincts God has implanted in 
His creatures and the sweet provision that He 
makes for all the tiny things. 

Just before dinner we flew down the villaie fo 
buy some bran for the new arrivals. On Opr 
return my brother did one of his atrocious llpt* 
ning changes. 

When Sam let us in Ross said,—' ThaokfttS|ii« 
any letters?’ and then ' Knee bad?* 

Pretty middling, sir,* 

* Go and put it up, then. •What are yon ejMH 
on it for?* 


* lt*li be time enough to pot it up iHetr 
sir. I mmi wait at ta^e to-niglif, ^ I 
maid is out* 1 

The atmosphere in the hafi heauiii |i 
aittk. I s^nsred as the coU of it 
1 could Ml Riw looldng thio^ Si^ 
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most '* to me, 


coldly Did you intend to say 
Brown?' And Bitvwn said,— 

' No, lir/ and did not appear at dinner. I sent 
him apt book and two Cox*s orang^, so I had to 
contimie * My llda’s ' education in the art of 
waiting. 

Ai she handed the soup she decorated each 
with a beautiful scallop like a flannel petti* 
coat. I supixise it is difficult to keep liquid level 
and walk at the same time. She had put no fish 
fcNrks on the table, so 1 said reprovingly,— 

* What arc we to eat the fish with. liiUhi ?' 

* Oh, whatever you like. Mrs. Ellsley / .she said 
br^tly. Ross drank some water hurrieilly. I 
eodi^voured to imike my nuaning dearer and to 
keep my face straight at the same time, where* 
upon ‘ My 'lida ' siiid.— 

do like b(ing hero; you don't mind how 
many mistakes I make so long as 1 do it right.' 

She shot a knife and fork into Ross's lap, men i- 
htBy they wea* clean or ther«‘ wonid have Us-n 
m^bns, then she upset a glass of water and got 
wmccoughs, and later over the- fo<it>t(K>l 

andiont the cheese straw's flying like leavts 1 m tot( 
nn pie, 

* My 'I Ida ’ brought the coffee into tht 
tlbe shipped on the kitten's tail, and as that 
nt fiuny hall spjit at her, she remarked, 

I ain’t FiUbittleaxe got a temp<*r, I don’t 
Your face 1 $ red, Mrs. EUsley ; did I do it 
""Int dii^? 

I my room to fetch a book I heard 
n the back Maim with a pail. It was 
I hnperiect meal. Rosa says I ot^t 
home to smeant«{na)c^ 

be cured in a week. 
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and then he remarked,-—' I wonder if Sam's got a 
decent supper. I must go and see.' 

When he came down again he tossed a little box 
into my lap and said, — 

‘ Why didn’t you tell me that you wanted a 
new necklace ? 1 'd have loved to give you one. 

What do you mean, Ross?' 

‘ Michael wrote to me to-day that you had said 
you wanted a " new necklace for yourself " 
directly the cave was finished, and that I was 
to buy you one.' 

Oh, isn't he absurd and dear? So I opened 
the l)ox, and inside there were two to choose from 
So I chose the one ot very jKTfect jx^arls, and then 
tor some extraordinary' reason of his own Ross 
kissed me and said, — 

' Hou' Michael sjK)ils you, darling.’ But two 
kisses in twelve days. He must l)c ill, I think. 


CHAPTER XVI II 

Ir s All hools I)ay^ Perhaps that's why die 
i ilmouse eUn ted to get the rheumatics that come 
trom damp attics, so that I had to tell the Stench 
what ' to Ix' getting on with.’ 

As I walked round the garden with him I a^ed 
it all th(' M’fds were in. 

In. an coming up by the galore, mum, an* 
1 ve given the turnips a dressin' of soot, as it 
mak(*s a vast difference to ’em on tlieir first 
ipi)earance through the soil, mum/ 

I could well believe it ! 

I think wu’d better dig the bed in front oC tte 
kitchen window then. ’ 

■ How deep, mum. two spits?’ 
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I hadn’t the foggiest notion how deep that is. 
but I said, — 

' Oh, yes. of course, dig down as deep as ever 
you can ; you can’t dig too deep, Stem h “ Tench, 
1 mean!’ 

Ross thinks he knows a bit atK)ut gardening, so 
at lunch I said, — * Ross, how big is a spit ?' 

* Depends on how bad your cold is, lu' l)egan, 
but I closed the conversaiifui. 

Alas, alas, hear the end. Half an hour later the 
S.P. said would 1 s|>eak to the captain in the gar- 
den? 1 found him in front of the kiti hen window 
sur\’eying some extraordinary e.irtli uorks and 
excavations, the Stench standing hy looking 
t)articularly w(KKlt;u. 

’ What on earth-.*!?! — ' I began. 

‘ I've dug s(3 deep, mum, I come to a ixmih; ; do 
it matter ?' s^iid th(‘ lK>y. 

I surveyed the stene of his lalK)urh and found 
the little wretch had dug down to the kitdien 
drain. 

' Gardening is certainly your strong jioint, M? g. 
Do you think the l>oy has dug this hit deei) 
enough, or slull he taki‘ up the drains a^ well ^ 
By Jove,' added my brother, doubling up sml 
d^ly with laughter. ' uhat an acquisition youM 
lx>th be in the army. I never saw .i iM-tn-r * om 
mtmkation trench in my life.’ At tia-time Ross 
gl^mily surveytxl the table lightly spread witli 
thin bread and butter and minute c akt's. 

* Wed, there doesn’t enough for Fitz- 
batdetxe, lo let's go and have U a with Sam. He's 
dead down on his luck, too/ 

* Knee bad ?’ I questiomxl. 

* Putrid, to'* his tempts since I rowed him this 
monviiig/ 
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* What did you row him for?* I asked. 

' Usual tiling. Found him standing up brushing 
my clothes to-day, so I pitched into liim for onct 
in his life, hot and strong. It is rotten for him, 
but I really had to tell him a few home truths. 
He simply must stick his leg up all day.' 

So he went up into Sam's Tittle sitting-room with 
Fitzbattlcaxc. 

' Better?' said Ross, as he went in. 

* Yes, thank you, sir,' said Sam, and got up 
hastily as I entered. 

* Forgotten your orders again, Brown?' asked 
Ross sternly, opening the door to go out. 

‘ No, sir.' said Sam, still standing up. ado 
love to s<*e him ‘ fighting ' Ross.) ' Orders were: 
“ Bed at II. Not to stand up when it were you 
only, Iw'twren the hours of 10.30 a.m. and 
7 p.m,." sir.' 

Quite obviously Sam was obeying the strict 
letter of the law, so Ross came in again, and I 
remarked. And I say, same hours when it's 
only me, Sam.' 

' If you could lx)th remember about the Wfb 
" to be , " ' lx‘gan my brother. 

‘ I can't,' I said. ' 

Sam dropjxxl into a chair, looking as if 
to snrash all clocks, and remarks 
solutely fid up. ' Well, we're not, we*»| fcldf 
starved. That's why we’ve tome to to/ 

' You want to count your merctee, Sam/Siw, 
which being a remark to whkh my Auilt iHpa 
is much addicted, was the most 
I could think of at the nrnniiut. 
down on one's luck it is fahd to 
and Sam was down mi hk. .toM 
bottomdf k. 
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* Well, Pm counting Uie mercies he's got and 
we hsivmX* said Ross : ' there’s quite a respect- 
able hit id ^ven spread on this tabic at the 
monmt A whde Ic^f. a pound of butter, two 
pouiMli of strawbe^ jam and jorams of Devon- 
shire cream, goodies with supr on top. and a 
dum cake that you can cut. My hat , some people 
nave ail the luck. It's a regular Hickley wood 
one/ 

* Make the tea, Sam/ I exclaimwl, ' the kettle's 
boQtng; mind you don't set the wikkIs alight.' 

^ Ha ve I ever set the woods alight, miss ?* Sam 
aidmd indignantly. 

* Nor ever failed to lose your teinixT either, if I 
suggested you would.' I answered. 5k) 5>am 
mmxed ana felt lK?ttcr, and made a long arm for 
me kettle, and brewed tea, and cut up bread and 
cream, and wc had it in the Hickley Woods, as 
wt*ve had it millions of times together. It was 
jUittfae same. W’henever I had finished my slice, 
Sara put another on my plate, with mountains of 
emm and jam on it. At the third I remarked,— 

* Sam, there really arc limits. ' 

? y«a, but you ain’t reached them yet. miss; 
{Qir*i yours/ 

If Do you think you ought to speak to me like 
ttlA^now 1 am married and have a daughter, 

you mtnkiled up with the daughter, 
line as 1 do.' remarked Ross, ^only 
is so much more sober and serjous- 
ycw're om likely to be. ' 

_ cafled# * limtl'i reached. Sam/ 
llire isn't any ttmt cream, anyway,' 
Ilmcii. of ciKtiie. was the ime and omy 
vw alQppaa in iHckley Woods. 
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' I begin to feel better,’ observed my brother. 
' Why don't I have enough to eat at lunch, Meg, 
I do at breakfast ?' 

' I set; to your breakfast,’ said Sam, ‘ and I'd 
see you had a good lunch if only 1 was allowed 
down.' 

‘ Well, you aren’t,' said my brother, ' so that's 
that, and I should think it wxnild be better man- 
ners if you saw w«‘ had a gotKl tea when we're up. 
Pass the cake. Here, you eat the little chaps, 111 
have the i)hiin.’ 

So Sam ale all th(‘ small cakes with sugar on 
top, and iMt/batlleaxe got the (ream tin to lick 
out. He went right inside and stuck , and had to be 
luggc^l out l)y the tail. Then we shoved the table 
back and sat round the hre, and talked about the 
old days. At seven o’clock Nannie looked round 
tile door. She was promptly hauled in and sat on 
Ross's knee. 

' Siim,’ she scolded, ' why do you keep them 
out so late I really shall liave to tell your father 
to wallop you. I’ve often threatened to, I re^ly 
will to-mght.' 

Let’s run her down the passage, Sam, for 
cheek,' said Ross, and they were just about to do 
it when Brown suddenly got up and said,-— 
Want a bath, sir ?' and Nannie said, * Will 
you wear your black again, ma’am?' and, of 
course, it was that wretched S.P. come to 
away the tea. The smell under her nose was 
rather wor^' than usual, and the picnic broke Op 
hurriedly. 1 felt as if I had been having tea nm 
my brother’s man-servant, and Ross had bmn 
nursing one of the maids. Oh, I do kadie that 
woman I 

It was a most unfortuna& dmner ICHiigiit Idee 
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one of those you get at Aunt Amelia’s. There 
didn't seem to be anything solid to eat. 

.At the end Sara handed Ross sardines on toast. 

' What a thundering lot of hors d'teuvrcs we 
st*em to be having to-night, when’s the dinner 
coming?’ 

’ Savoury, sir/ said S;im. 

‘ You don't mean to tell me.' 'said Ross, pushing 
back his chair and glaring at S im, ' that I 've had 
my dinner?' 

‘ You've had what tlure was of it, sir.’ 

’ Well, I'm jiggered. Why on earth. Mt‘g, don't 
you make them cf>ok more RmkI. Re, illy ' 

* ’Tisn’t her fault,' said Sam, still in the Hicklry 
Wocxls, sticking up for me as he always did : 

* she’s told them times without number; it's no 
good blaming her. Shall I nit some smdwiehes ?’ 

‘ Sam, I sumx>sc* I lan repiove my sister with- 
out your interiering, and I never blame, I alw'ays 
rule by love,' 

’ Same as you did this morning, sir,’ grinned 
Sam, ' will you have large vu\ys of ntffee with 
your sandw ich(*s ?' 

‘ Do you think that's a rt^swctful remark to 
make to your superior officer. Brown ?' 

* No, sir. sorry.' 

* 1 shall judge the measure of your refx‘ntance 
by ^ numlier of sandwiches you cut,' said Ross, 

‘ and if the cups of Coffee are very large. I might 
be inclined to overlook your cheek, otherwise- ' 

But Sam ^d vanished into the kit< hen, and wr 
went into the hall to wait for suptx r A few 
minntni afterwards, Sam dumped a tray ol food 
on die table. 

We aettkd down comfortably lor a good kmg 
evet^* At XO.X5, just as we wm beginning to 
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enjoy ourselves, Sam came in, he looked like milk 
and butter, and his volet was a caress, 

‘ Turned your baft on, sir.' 

' Are you dotty, Brown ?' asked my brother. 

' Certoinly not, sir.' 

* Well, what are you gassing about baths for at 
this hour of the afternoon, you gloomy ox, you’re 
worse than a keeper.’ 

' Orders is orders, sir. If I’ve ^ot to go to bed 
at II you'll have to go at 10.15, d I'm to see to 
your arm.’ 

* My hat,' ejaculated Ross, looking across at me 
in hopektss consternation, ' what a tool I am/ 

’ First of April, sir,’ said Sam, and fled 
upstairs. 


CHAPTER XIX 

I can’t manage my ‘ staff.' I wish I were an 
Eastern Queen, then I should sort of odl the 
eunuchs when 1 wanted anything, instead id ^ 
which the maids do exactly what they like. Hte 
8a>^ if 1 won't let Sam ' do something * I hmit 
put ray own foot down. 

The S.P. brings my early tea in a silver 
instead of the little brown chap I told her I 
ferr^. So I hid the beastly thing under 
hoping she would take the hint and lee {Si 
meant it. She came ami alked me if ' 
where I wished the silver to be kept in J 

Then when I mdawd ti^ dinner ' 
to Dukie , ' Send in the junk^ in 
china bowl, pktse.’ It came in that a 
useforentm. So I woii^*t eal J 

lunch the S.P, rowed me ioT 
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wasn't ( lean, which I hadn't even thought of, for 
she ke< {>s it Ixiautifully. 

Putting my foot down made my face so hot 
that I retired to my b(‘droom to recover, but alas ' 
Pit/.batlleaxe was making (ho day hideous with his 
howls. He was lodgi d on a ledge in my chimney, 
just out of reac h, and was apimrently afraid to 
jump the precipice into my I>earoom. 

So I ti(‘d my hair up in a handkerchief, put on 
a nightgown to prot^d mv dress, and laid down 
comfortalily on the In arthriig with my head up 
the chimne y. At inte rvals I wavc-d a bit of liver 
at the kittc'ii and s^nd in my mewt i)(>rsuasive 
manner, ' Littlc kittyc atiKMcrpussycometomissus- 
didums.' This sc'cincd to entertain the kitten verv 
much as it rcsjvincied by rubbing it's back 
violently against the* chimnew' and incidentally 
dislodemg a gtHcd de al of send over me, while it 
sniffc*d ec'sta^ally at the liver. 

' GiKKimss,' said Koss, bursting like a cyclone 
into the room, ‘ what a sight you look; is that 
kitten still there? Mr Williams is downstairs. 
Are you giving that little bt^ast meat, Meg; how 
many times have I warned you that it's illegal to 
give rations to rcKients.' 

' It isn’t A rodent,' I said, sitting up in the 
place, ' and it's not rations either, it's offal.* 

A froz(*n look of horror slowly overspread 
brother's open countenance. • 

' Offal.' he queried, * could it possibly haw 
been offal you said ?' 

* Yes/ and I began to get little creeps down my 
spine as I did as a child when I'd be^ naugfaty, 
‘ it’s offal, ^ible offal.’ 

* The word tdible ** does not excuse flie iw»d 
offal.* 
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‘ They call it that in the Times/ I said meekly. 
‘ There are many things in thu Ttmes which it 
is better not to rei>eat in i)olite sfKiety, Margaret.' 

' I don’t call your society p>lite. tar from it/ I 
rejoined. ’ What does Mr Williams want?' 

' Oh* my angel* he wants a lot of things: a 
»havt\ for instance, and a bath and a clean collar, 
ind his clothes brushed, and liis nails cut, and 
now-white llovvers against Ins hair, and a heap 
»f things like that.' 

‘ I exrK’ct h(‘'s very poor/ 1 said, waving the 
tver at Fil/batth axe. 

' UnksiS he’s behind with his water rate, he 
ould have most of Ins preM-nt needs supplied by 
Jming on the ta^). He’s asked to see ytMi,’ 

' Well, 1 can’t stT him like this, (an 1 
‘ You certainly lan’t. You Iwk like the ba( k 
f a cab. Meg !’ 

' Do tell nit' seiisiiily what he says,*t nnplort‘<l 
Ross jpulktl Ins mouth down at the corners, 
osed his eyes and put his hands together as i( in 
rayer. ‘ Mv dear wife is laid aside with an in- 
mal chill, she is, tlieretore, unablt' to 1 h‘ po v nt 
the class tor female sontirmatiofi (andsdal»*s 
is afternoon, and as the vuar is awav, I ven 
red to think that Mrs. Ellsley might be g^HKl 
lOOgh to sjx’ak a ft vv words of exhortation m her 
ace. h>Tnn 547 . kt us pray ’ 

' now can you be alisurd ?' I said. 

* (Xlf why do curatts talk like that ? Why 
n*t tto man wash f Why can't ht* Ir modern 
4 hiunim? W^hy can't he say, " Hallo, old 
an, my wife ain't in the pink, got a rx^in m her 
eadbhisket or something. Priceless washout, 

), iS ft*i her turn to spout to the gab. Just 
iw to lo see if your sister would help me out 
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of a hole and come and do a pi-jaw stunt 
what ! " ' Here my dis^ting twin reached rcalis 
ticaliy into the soap di^, murmuring * Be makc^ 
me sick.' 

‘ Your vulgarity is simply awful, Row, do stop, 
you make me feel quite ill/ 

' 1 venture to think, my misguided young 
friend ' began Ross again. 

' You know what happened to the clddren in 
the Bible/ I interrupted, ‘ who mocked at their 
betters: a frighttul animal jumped out at them 

and Here I gave a piercing scream as the 

kitten suddenly decided to risk it, and landai un- 
expectedly in the middle of my stomach. 

Just so.' said Ross with a howl of laughter. 
‘ I never saw a Intter illustration of it in my life.* 

And now I want to a.sk the General Injblic 
something. 

Cotiiii you tell me why, lxx:ausc a pemon's 
mother once fell of! the top of a step-laddar, a 
person should never Ix^ allowed to go on the top 
step herself? It seems such a ridiculous thing 
to hand on from father to son. 


' Gracious,' I said, when I was rowed tof it 
to-day. alter Mr, Williams had d^paited, 
' because mother did it, it’s a thousand to I 

won't I don't know the actuary hgutua. it 

practically insurer me against it. Rosa/ 

I don t care/ said tnaf gentonan, 
have It, and that's all there ts atiout 

mind if i go up a tree, and Tve don# i 
that you've d<me always. If yon duo* 
dangerous forme to climb aid h^r 
you kick «t a* 
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* WeH, wc won't argue about it, Margaret.* 

* 1 loathe twins,’ I grumbled. 

And he s aid he did, too. the sort that spat ttre 
when a chap ttkd to take care of them. 

Suthhmly the bottom dropped out of the world, 
and everyuiing that I had thought solid, stable, 
and immovable came crasliing alx>ut nte. and my 
brother, for the first and last time in all his life, 
Wits * meek ' to me and said, - 

‘ Phase, darling, because I femnd moUicr after 
she sma^ed hersdf up so l)adly/ 

It was that tide in the affairs of men which had 
1 taken at the flood would have tame<l tlie lion to 
eat out of my hand. Oh. wasn't I a bxjl to s.iy, - 

' 0 , aU right, Ross.’ 

But there it is, and I know nou what that jxxir 
dariing felt when he wrote Paradise Lost, 


CHAITER XX 


A ttUCRAM came from Monica this morning 

saying^-* 

^nuMiueet the 11.30 tmin.' 


So the family turned up at the station en ma%%e, 
but mstead of the lady we expected, there 
ttamtiiied from the guard's van a beautiful and 
I Great Dane with a label round his neck. 
llS|*5 baron&i hall. A thank-offering, 
i ** Hove from a modem Lossy." ' 

rate, that’s what it looked like. 
^ — t write 10 badly. 

r liawd the thank-offering promptly, 
aiidjBit''jilit^^ with a large hck. 

'Ok me with your flafuiel,* she 

agriaupli Ilia we aB introdticed ornidvei, 
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and Ross observed as he edged away from a v« ry 
wet tongue, — 

' He must be first cousin to the dog in the Bib!* 
that was so kind to the poor beggar ; you’d bt tt* r 
call him " Moreover," after him, Meg.' 

‘ Vyiiat dog, and what beggar?' I asked. 

' (irat ions, child, for a Bishop's daughter you 
don’t know much ('hurch history, and havt ii t 
you heard that f)l(l chestnut either? Why, when 
Lazarus was laid at the ri( h man's gate, Mop 
over, the dog. camt* and licked his sores.’ 

Our Mon'ovtu is a splendid [XTson. Directly 
he arrived at tlu' house he walked into the hall 
and laid himself down by the great open fit* . 
and lookinl ix>s!tively Elizabethan. 

On the way home Ross dashed into the po^t 
ortue to send some telegrams. ' Aren't I a fool 
nt“Ver to iiave thought of it before,” he said fer- 
vently, but what he hadn’t thought of he declinwl 
to say. so I just agreed with the fool part. 

Alt(T luncheon 1 slipped over to see Mrs. 
Williams. The curate opt*ned the door himself, 
ItHiking haggard, with black rings round his eytfs 
and yesterday 's btard still on his chin. 

‘ I calkxi to inquire for Mrs. Williams and to 
bring her some flowers and grapes. I hope she's 
t>etter.’ I said. ^ 

^ His hand shmik as he took the little baj^et. 

How* kind of you, won't*you coine up ptiid see 
my wife, she's a little better tcniav.'miitiiave 
been up with her all night. I've just takek her 
some tea. I'll fetch another cup.’ ^ 

' Please don’t bother about tea for me/ I said. 

1 m sure your maids will have enough lo do.' 

We haven't any maids/ 

* But who is doing for you» then?* 
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* I do the best I can/ and he opened the bed- 
room door. If you could have teen duit room 
and it't Hide white-faced occupant, There wan 
no carpet on die floor, no fire, though it had 
turned quite cold. It was all veiy dean, but, oh, 
the poverty of it. The poor little woman was 
proriped up with two thin pillows and a sofa 
l usmon, and had beside her a nip of half cold 
tea and a bit of bread ami margarine. 

* Oh, Alfred, yon oughtn t io have let Mrs. 
EUsley up. I'm not tidy / and hIic |MtUsi her hair 
and smoothed out the < rumphd sheet 

' You look ouiteswtTt/ I said, hut I'm afraid 
you aren't well, and as you have no maids is there 
anything I can do for you iKith ; wh»d d(M*s the 
doctor say?’ 

* I haven't had the do<tor/ 

* She won't let me fetch him,' said her hus- 
band, ' though 1 have begged her to/ 

* Ok, but do let me send. Mm. Wtlliams. I 
am sure you ought to see him.' 

* No, no/ idle cried, getting very agitated. * I 
shill be better in the morning.' 

So I sat with her a little while and chatted and 
then tried once more al>out the doctor, but in 
vahi. She would ' be lietter in the morning/ 

* But, lbs. Williams, it would ease your hu§- 
baad'finsiid $ 0 ; do tell me why you won't/ 

flw&» because ibe*wai so very tired and weak 
aiiiffl,aliastshetoldme. She had had attacks 
of iMm pains several bines during the winter, 
and eUKme and medicine had used up all 
tM»miiaviDgi» and with a bum ol bitter teats 
rim Slid iiey owed hw pounds, and bi^ 
mm of imme Ihw could seh ; and so on^ 

|ila*Hif ™g*» p ri ces a nd an inc o m f so 

0 
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Tiinute that only by the most careful management 
ind hard work could it be made to do in ordinary 
limes. Gradually all the little jewels had gon* 
ind bits of plate, the food had been cut down, 
and she haa had to turn her clothes and patch 
and mend and w'ork till all her strength had gont , 
and now that she was ill it was ‘ All too much toi 
Alfred/ The mor little soul turned faint and 
sick then from slHvr exhaustion and lack of food 
I sent her Alfred dying out for milk: there was 
only tinned stuff in the house, ‘ it w'ent farther/ 
and with a reckless hand I beat up their only egg, 
which he informed me anxiousfy he had bt‘en 
Siiving for her to-morrow's dinner. And then 1 
flung the last tew droiJs of brandy in the glass and 
made lier drink it all and eat some tiny sand- 
wiches, and a lew grains. The {(xxl revived her 
and a scrap of colour came into her cheeks. 

‘ Now,' I said sternly, ‘ Tm going to fetch a 
cab. and roll you up in blankets and take you to 
my house and nurse you up a bit.' 

Of course she protested, said it was impossible. 

' Whv?' I demanded. 

Oh, hea|» of reasons, gave a few, hadnT a 
clean nightie, for one thing, she had only two and 
had been too ill to wash the other. Sne had so 
hoped there would have been some in tbe last 
parc(*l from the Charitable Clothing Fund. 

’ But I have simply doz^/ I wailed. Yfli, I 
know, there wasn t an ounce of tact in mat 
remark, but 1 w'as thinking of my own 
fxxMn. fires every night, all the pmngs md acold- 
ings I get if Tm not well, and Imw nobody asks 
me if 1 will have the doctor or takes mhtest 
notice of me if I say 1 wpn*t, and of a& dmdSdm 
1 d got and the general and air of 
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afflu^'nce ther<» is aUmt the family. I hatcnl 
mvNt'lf and all iny rebtivfi». Yes. I (hd, the 
wh(tle hki^s<*d lot of them. 

' But 1 couldn’t leave my husbaiKl/ stid Mrs. 

Willianbi- 

’ Of course, he's » oming my stsire OMan is 
t r>‘mg out for visitor?* ‘ 

But we are straug< rs, you t an t take us m hke 
this.’ 

But it was " a stiangrr and y* ti«>k M» m. ‘ 
He s;nd. Oh.' 1 «ontuiu«d throwing grammar 
to the winds, ' whv ‘hdn t Hi till a }» asou what 
to do when the ^ttangrt won t hr m.' 

She laughed at tjiat and thru « ojuf nti rl S» I 
tiew home aiui fold tlie tal« to and Namur 
in the nursery. 

Poor young tlung,' ^aid Nannie. ' hut sfu di 
soon get U'ttrr in fr * .S) I nt tie- ( lelgt r tU mg 

to the Titm luv loi hea;>s(>t !)ovN<!s,and the S P 
si'Uttimg rinm<l to get the s|-ar«' liHun reatf/ lor 
her and the dn -^MUg room tor turn, and tfa h 
off on a hicyi le to ask the d<*t tor to hiok m. and 
‘ My 'Ilda ' for a <ah. Alter that I %aid to 
Nannie* ’ (.lome and luliMne look out smu* things 
for her, mghtn*s and s^unetlung }»reitv to sit ii\i 
in.* And men 1 turrud to my brother, who was 
sithiw silently. 

‘Why, Boss, I couldn't do anvthing ds<f 
Yon daSi*t mind Mr.^NVilUams ciunmg, do you ? 
Suddeniy bis Irish grandmother tame (»n top. and 
he explocM viokmtiy and unexfitt ti dl>’ m that 
way m has. 

‘ What a system/ he stormed, * what a church, 
that cun m sweat its ministers that thdr lamiltes 
have enon^ to eft. and gentlefolk are 
reduced lo wearing other people's old clothes and 
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being glad to get them. It*s enough to make one 
sick, and 1 suppose they call it “ holy poverty ' 
It wouldn't make me feel very holy to see my wife 
hoping some beastly society would send her an 
olcf nightgown and have the cheek to call it 
charity . Surely if it's necessary to help the clerg\ 
at all we ought to give the best we can, as if wc 
were giving to Him. Anyway, I won't have you 
give Sirs. Williams your old clothes, Meg. It it 
wasn't that Michael was so disgustingly well off it 
might be you. Thank goodness I've got j^enty 
of money ; here, buy her all she wants ^d if it 
isn't enough tell me,’ and he pitched into my 
astonished hands all the loose money from his 
pockets and a note-case stuffed with notes, * And 
then you ask me if 1 mind,' he stormed, ' when 
boot is on the other leg. He may mind meetkig 
me, I wasn't decently civil when he called die 
other day, sneered at him because he looked un- 
brushed, when he'd probably been up all Di|^t. 
Why, I’m not fit to black his boots. It's all my 
accursed temper and my damnable pride.* And 
he flung out of the nursery into his own loom 
and slammed the door. 

' Oh, Nannie,' 1 said, ' isn't be funsiy? he 
hasn't been in such a bate for years ; of come I 
never meant to give her ray old clothes.' 

' Of course you didn't, dearie, he'll noMBber 
in a minute, don't you fret* 

* Shall 1 go after him and teU him so?' 

' Oh, 1 should let him bide, poor tarntn 

' So I let him ' bide/ though au^HiiiiKl^gke 
a kmb than Ross at that motmt was^doioeiv* 
able. 

We onoggled out some niAttsi, siQi fte 
maldi ihouldii't see, m a tm 
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and a little qmlted coat to maudi» and some soft 
blue shoes, and a ca(> or two. arid a shawl ami 
pretty things like that to suit an invalid, and when 
1 got to Mis. WtUkms s house 1 {m kvil them ail 
in her own suit<ase and brought tier in a cab to 
Gitor’s Cottage. 

Nannie solernniy unpacked for her. and said. 

‘ How pretty things are, ma'am, if v'thi 
won’t think it a lilwrty for me to say wi.' whi» h 
was considerably more tattful than my aunark 
about the nighties. And the invalid blustied 
quite nicely and looked at me reprovingly. 

Daddy ^ways said that Nannie l ouldn’t tell a 
lie and came out m a cold ptTspiratiofi if she even 
tried, but 1 think her first and last will U* forgiven 
her. So we got Mrs, Williams to bed, she wiVi 
very exhaustra. The doctor came ami said that 
she was threatened with appndicitis and that if 
this attack could be ward^ off she ought 
sent to tlM sea and get quite strong and then have 
the OMratkm. Wiiile I was waitmg in the fire« 
light tor dinner a chastened Ross apjrared. He 
slipped hh arm round me and hid his face in my 
hak '(Ml. Meg; be said, ‘ 1 am a beast,' 

* I wii wronfluUy accused !' 

* Ntimie told me about the ripping ihinp 
you*ve given her ; 1 ouid^t to be kkked for saying 
It; _ 

* HI* Rois, wdiat ret, what about that fat case 
olito?* 

1 can*! give him my new kilt, can 1 ?' 
widi m ipoel of a kogh, * I wish 1 hadn't been 
10 cofi In the chapi mit clothes wtdi the mnains 
td telkil mal on smoly make me curt on. I 
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all the time,' said my repentant brother. Ross n 
white rags of penitence so amused me that 1 h i* 
I would keep him humble a little longer. Th* 
lK)ot is nearly always on the other leg, so I sau!. 
very gravely, hoping he wouldn’t feel me giggle 
* You see, Ross, it was your damnable temiv i 
and your accursed pride.’ 

Then with amazing suddenness the boot was ov. 
the usual leg. ‘ I won’t have you say tho^ 
words. Meg, and understand if I let you have thes< 
people here, you’re not to get fagged out 
Slicnael says so in ever>' hdter he writes me. 1 
shall wire tor a nurse for her in the morning, and 
you're to get sonulwKly extra in the kitchen, an<! 
as you don’t sihuu able to manage those women 
Tvt' told Sain to do som<‘thing. Michael sent nu 
a prepiiid wire to-day siiying you’d siiid you weri 
hungry, and what was Uung done about it.’ 

1 was just about to prott^st when Mr, William^ 
came into the hall, so the conversation changed 
abnn>tiy. He was quite spruced up. shaved, and 
looked heaps Ixtter. 1 siiw Ross give one fas 
tidious glance at the sjiotted clothes, but he wa^ 
very nice to him at dinner and talkc^d with charm- 
ing deference. Wht n half a spoon of soup went 
down the ilbustxl coat, I saw Koss slowly freezt 
and curl up, but he violently uncurled himself and 
said, ' Oh, rotten luck, sir,’ and helped poor Hr. 
Williains mop it up. ** 

I dip|)ed upstairs quite early to see how the 
invalid was, and found her incimed to be sleepy, 
and as 1 bent over her she whisper^, * I can’t 
thank but “ Inasmuch,” He said/ 

Ross peeped round ray door about fimm and 
found me writing. 

' Did / do it m rigbt at dumer, litiu Efisley ?* 
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Ik* began, mimicking ’ My ’Ilda.‘ * You Im^k 
quite swwt in that t ap and lackH, Meg/ Am! 
then he added hastily, lest I shoukl U' tniffc'c! up 
with pride like Pau Puk-KtTwi?*, ‘ but I thought 
Michael had forhidilen you to read in Ixsi / 

He lias, but I'm m>t reading. I'm just writing/ 
Humph,’ said Kosh. * eiuml I would it do 
you think it would {)tien<l him d I got Non to 
finish and -er siionge them. Meg' (KHKlne^>/ 
he ejacuiattd. pulling out his watch, do you 
know what the tmi< in C 

■ Twenty jwst/ 1 viuj, l(K>king at mine. 

' Twenty iwst what ' 

' I don’t know, the hour hand shjs reaiiul. but 
twenty past anything laii t U* late , it u vM-n live 
to. now, it might U ditbTent, Rons ' 

‘ Well, anyway. giVf that p n. Meg You’re 
not going to w rite another word, and I II have that 
watch numdid to-morrow, (jive it me/ So I 
hand^ tliat over. too. ami prfx!m<d a fj<*nul. 

* Well, I'm dashed,’ said Ross, and look that 
also. 

" Oh, do let m<* finish my letter to Michael. 
Roes. The Titmouse jiosts it in the morning 1 
only went to wTite just one more thing/ 

* You may say,' siiid Ross, handing it I>ack, 

* I aun a very disoliedient wife, Michaeb’ 

‘ 1 am a very disotx-dient wife, 
but I love y5u ’ (oh. he's coming for the 
peoefi). ' love you— lo— ' But, of course, I've 
got toother pencil, one must be preparted for such 
^memndes, but tbe thing that really rankles is, 
if he leti me * — in my house ! 

In the s^t watches of the night I haw ekeided 
that if Sim does produce any inwovement in 
the hottidceeptiig I am going to ^ out how : 
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surely my brain is as good as a man’s any day 
of the week. 


CHAPTER XXI 

1 FEEL anxious about Monica. She hasn't heard 
from Charlie. I saw her yesterday. She looked 
vcr>' tired, but wouldn't say much — only, ‘ diere’s 
hardly lieen time yet,' which she knows as well 
as 1 do isn't true. So I suopose something has 
gone wrong there. God doesn't seem to like 
tx^ple to be happy lately. 1 haven’t heard from 
Michael cither the last two days, but I try not to 
worry. Probably the posts are just hung up 
again. Mrs. Williams is better, much leas pain, 
and a little fatter, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, rather less thin. The nurse thinks 
she will be able to get up for a while to-morrow, 
and tiiat she should go away for a change before 
her operation. 

WTiile I was in the garden sowing seeds, Ross 
came out to me and said,— 

* Meg, excuse me mentioning it, but bow much 
do operations cost ?' 

' It depends on how much they take I 
said. ' Why, at one hoperation akme--~* 

' Margaret, if you would have die goo^iMB to 
give me some idea of a figure, and not me 
sick, I should be soo^t' ^ 

I looked round wi^ for * some ideii of a 
figure/ Thefiow<7se(dpacl»tmmf 
numbered ao7» so 1 said,— ;> 

‘ AYx^ im, I shpuid tiunk, and it Wfil* Ooi 
L^y of Voife," Rots, wbo nid Itat iiiMt Ak 
‘ hopentioB." 

penoD caa My and ae| m1 
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Your quotations aiwa^’s were about the limit, 
he answered, and went indoon again. 

A little later in the alterrtoon Ross was 
drumming idly on the drawing>room windtiw 
when he sutklmy exclaimed,— 

' There are two visitors coming up the mth, 
freaks, too, look at their clothes. My hat, Meg ! 
it's Aunt Amelia. Keztah, and the fydo!' 

I don't know if I said before that Ke/uh is tall 
and rather anpilar, with smooth black hatr [xir .«d 
down the miadle. like Aunt Amelia's, atid *s the 
maid is always arrayed in her mL^tT«^s's cast- til 
cloth^. one description will do for U>th. ih\ tins 
occasion each wore a funny little bhok Uuuut. 
and a long voluminous box he skirt, the tram ol 
which was held right over tht* arm, showing a< r<-s 
of white embroidered irtticoat. A black jat kel, 
and square-toed. flat-heeit*d Ixiots. and thoM* 
awful stuff gloves that )>ull on without buttons 
completed an awe-instwring ctistume. Krriah 
arraiiged my aunt in an arm chair am) hamhd 
over die fydo to her care, and then retires) with 
my pulverised parlourmaid to the servants' hall. 

Aunt Amelia was extremely gracious lor her. 
in an early Victorian fashion. ' Hotx*d we likrtl 
our house and had found suitable domi'stic help ' 
She tl^ asked in tlu^ next breath, without wait- 
ing te my answers, what we thought of the 
chuftfi and when 1 itpiied that wc liked it very 
moclii Sue sftidt — 

* I^sn to bear it, Margaret. It may 

be a beatrtifQl atructare, but do von know the 
vkarlidievea in the Virem Mary ? 

Rom fot up boniemy and opened another 
whtdou, and men my amiable relative started on 
dw fanitfy and iMC fnendi and proceeded to pick 
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their religious views to pieces, while the fycl - 
wheezed and stank and panted at her feet. 

I felt at all costs the conversation must 1». 
changed, so I told her rather irrelevantly that u* 
kept chickens, but that we couldn't have maii\ 
as we hadn't much space. 

' Ah, Margaret,' she said, ‘ if you want spat* 
you can always look above.' 

‘ But you can't keep chickens there, Gweai 
Aunt,' said the Gidger, who had been listening: 
with great interest to the conversation. 

My brother looked at me piUH)usly. I don't 
know how much longer he could have controlled 
his laughter. Mercifully the fydo got fidgety, so 
the good lady got up to p. The Popj^t obser\'ed 
with deep interest that the loose cover of the chair 
uiwn which the visitor had been sitting was all 
pulled out and wrinkltxl. She looked up at h(*r 
great-aunt, and in a voice of the most intenst 
interest, said, — ‘ Look how you've wuckled up 
the cover of niuvver’s chair. You must be cowo- 
gaUNi like our hen-house roof.’ 

Ross iKxame so alarmingly faint that he a)uld 
only gasp out a choked ‘ good-bye ' and hurry 
upstairs. 

1 found him a few minutes later w'ith his head 
buried in a sofa cushion. ‘ Oh. what a diing it is 
to have a corrupted relative !’ he gasped. ^Ito't 
slie a priceless female ? And their cloth^ I I 
must write and tell daddy. How he would have 
enjoyed it.’ 

And then my brother suddenly turned serious 
in that funny way he has, and »id, — 

* But now, wasn't she al»dutely {mteki* pick- 
ing holes in everybody who difim in the kast 
from herself. I hate that type of 
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Christian *' ; you ouchi to t>c able to judge Him 
by His followers, ami half the time you can't 
Nasty, s{Hteful old cat. M her husUnd wtshtd 
lie d never married her after the first ten mmutni. 
I don't wonder he kicked the bucket at an early 

Well,' I remarktd in a fMUse, ' v‘»u aren’t 
exactly doing the charitable stunt your v If at tlie 
moment, are you C 

My brother i»)okid at me Ingufuunislv 

' Isni It diflu ult C’ hr < m lame^l Ke.illy. I 
wonder He d^x-sn’t dimk me UKht out ot Ihe 
ScTvice. I'm always leUmg Him <l<mn, Oii, 
clear out, Meg ' 

So I cleared out, and as 1 jwsvd tiu topol th« 
back stairs I lould m<’ tie start standing »ui iIum 
( hairs, craning therr m t ks to < an h the last 
glimpse of Ke/iah as she tollmvt^d her mistress 
riown the garden path When the gait dovd 
on the vision, lh»‘ staff sighed dtepl> and «vud. 

■ (fOlly.' 

Which jarnit d to e\a< tly sum up the situation. 

' Our Lady (»f V'entie ’ r' lnarked, 

* Give my inside (piin a turn she did when she 
first come in tin kiti hen ’’ 

Then I went in to Sam’s little sitting r«fom 

* Tve come to have it out with you. “sam. sit 

down/ 

' Won't hurt me stand up for fiv« minut* s, 
misi/ 

' St down when you 're told . I’m going to sta v 
hours* your leg up properly. N(»wthen,'I 
observed, when discipline had l«t n unwjllmgly 
restored. * We've had enough to eat since last 
Friday, hive you been interfering in my kitchen, 
Brown?' 
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* Sorry, miss, but he told me to, you know 

' Yes, but do you think that is sufficient reav 
when I told you not to. You must take a month 
notice,’ I said severely. * Who’s die mistresh 
the house, Brown ?' 

' You are, madam,' and he twinkled at me. 

‘ Well, now, as you are really respectful, I m.i . 
feel inclined to withdraw the notice if you tell in. 
exactly where I go wrong. Why are we so di 
liked, let's have the whole truth, what’s th 
matter with us?' 

‘ Everything,’ said Sam, surveying m* 
gloomily, ’ but some things specially, the silver'- 
one.' 

* The silver? Why it’s almost all ol(b some ot 
it’s seventeen hundr^ and something.' 

‘ Well, that’s what I'm telling you, miss; 
battered in places, it isn't embossea enough, even 
a bit of chasing would be better than nothing 
And then your clothes ' 

‘ Well, they cost enough.’ 

' Yes, but they don't look it, then Master 
Ross ' 

' Well, he always looks clean, Sam.’ 

' Looking clean don’t matter, miss, he should 
try to look rich ; then your relatives^ — what'S the 
good of some of them having titles if you call them 
t^ain “ father ” and " aunt ” ?’ 

' You can leave that bit out.' 

' I'm m>t going to. You asked for tt» lAok 
truth and you re going to get it for once in your 
life, besides I want that notice witbchaigilt I’ve 
got a comfortable pla<».* 

* Oh.M said, ' I do Impe ytm are con^reiable. 

Sam. wycmtl^ your knee kai^l^ 1 
so wish f could give you a tfid 
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not in front of the house, it s so rotten for >*ou to 
see us go out for walks and not be able to t<»mr / 

Sam has inch nkc soft eyes. He said he wa^ 
' Much ob%ed, miss/ He is always * obligttl 
for such funny things, and never aUml ttw* things 
I would be. He’s never obliged for hb wage^, 
really seems to rather loathe them. Now I w<mld 
love them, especially tf they were paid pumtu* 
ally, whkh hb never arc. 

Well, now, miss/ he continiuxl, ' when the 
letters come, for instanri*. why can t Masti r 
behave like a gentleman and say, 

' Browm, if there are any commimkations 
from hb lordship, or from my unde, Sir Jasjwu 
Fotheringham. Bart., or from lady Aimlu 
Leigh, you may hand them to me on a siivtu 
salver and retire." Instead of. “ S;im, dm* k 
over anything from father (»r Aunt (\)nsUnce. and 
stick the bills on the mantcljnetc." ' 

* Oh, Sara/ I giggled hopiit^siy. ' we always 
pray there mayn't fie one from Aunt Amelia/ 

* ** Aunt!** 'Hiere you g(» again/ mhI S.ifn 
demrately. Is it any gmx! mv talking tf) y<*n ' 

'Well, but what alxuit tin* houvtkeepmg. 

Sam?' 

* (A, that’s worse than anything, apparently. 
The first morning you went into the kitdien you 
said vaguely, "We like ihuk soup letter dun 
ckar, and junkets %hen there's any < ri'^arn from 
Dmmiishirei and lliere are thf>se thukeas my 
uncioaent, 1 suppose they'd l>etter lx? us»d soon/’ 
And^ seemea to think you'd done the house- 
keemg fm*a week/ said Sam severely, 

* wd, but tfaaPs what mother used - — ' 

' Tas, bid not after old Mary dbd. If you 
waiilatiacl;iOtq;», you must say what they've got 
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to put in it.' He got up hastily and murmured 
‘ Caught attain,’ as the S.P. came along the p)as- 
sage with hts tea, and as she came in and I got off 
the table, he said. * Very well, madam, I'll see 
to it,' and I retir<*d with dignity ! 

At dinner to-night Mr. Williams quite warmed 
un. 1 suppose it's hticause his little wife is btdter. 
He nearly torgot to Ik* a i)allid curl paper and told 
us tales of the East End mrish he had work<*fl 
in after he returned from Ligeria. He said that 
some of the ix)or things were ni ver washed except 
when they were iKjrn and buried, and never 
entered a church unless to get married, and 
they're all so ignorant that he found one wedding 
IKirty ktu*eling round the font. (I wish to gotKi- 
ness I h.id got tlu* chance of kiuTling round a font 
again ; sonu times the ache for the small son is 
simply not t iulurable.) Mr. Williams sjxike, too. 
of the awtul grinding p)verty, and the vice, and 
how the housing (lut stion was resix)nsible for .so 
much. ' It’s all a question of money,' he said, 
‘ money can buy eve rything.' 

Except the Kingdom i>f Heaven,' said my 
brothi'r. with one of his gentle looks. 

And then the S.P. came m with a note for Mr. 
Williams. It was from his bank, apparendy. 

‘ There must be some mistake,' he said aloud. 

■ Some one has {Xiid in £207 fc) my account Oh, 
Mrs, Ellsley,' Iwking across at me, ‘ I can't pos- 
sibly act ent such a sum. you know. Why, one 
never could thank you for half the thin ^ you 
lave done already.' 

‘ Mr. Williams. I swear it’s nothing to do with 
nc, 1 haven’t done it/ and i glauQ^ acioss at 
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‘ Captain Fothcnn^ham.' said ptKJf Mr 
Williams, * can it jiossihly be you?' 

' Di) you know. sir. what a captain's fwy is . ' 
asked my brother. 

Why,* I exclaimed, rushing in whrre ariKek 
would tear to tread, ' gtad gra* nniv. R<»vs » an t 
hve on it without an allou.tUM* tiotn hu gid 
mother. * (' Sim e detraMfi, I add^ni underneath 

my breath, to make it tnithtul ) 

‘ No. I supiK)^* not,' N.»id Mr WilhamH dir is 
easy to diseive) ; ' hut what I to think 
WcU. I should think it wa^ thr nio^t attia/.ing 
bit of luck, sir,' ilrawletl mv bioih*!. nlightlv 
l>orcd. ‘ And I wish you d mtrtKiu** nn to your 
friend.' 

So Mr. Willi, i nr. \v< nt u;>sfair^ m a ^t.it» <•! ( oin 
pletc lx‘wildrrin« nt to t«li hr little wile, anti Ko'A 
was really rather nue to rnr. tiiougij 1 w,l^ not 
allowed to menlnui the Mib)r< t ot (.ui retent < on 
versation. Howv vt r. In dul say tiiat 1 was a m<» 
child not to have given tlie sliow awav. klssrtj me 
once and called me ‘ Jonathan wheh hr onlv 
does when he is phvisrd with one, I mean not 
actively displeased, l unnvf'hl' |)avid,‘ 


CHAPTER XXII 

My visitors departud scxm after breakfast to day 
in a motor-car with the nurs**. Mrs. Williams is 
going to the sea for a month to get quite strong hi 
as to be very brave and have the ojjeration. Hr 
is reafiy touching, so is she. It srt ms such a 
small ming to have done for such a wealth of grati- 
tude, tod that absun! £20; w ill make it j^ble 
for to* to go to a proper nursing home, imtead 
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of the free ward of a London hospital. I 
rather glad to see them go, although I haw 
learned to like them very much. But for six day> 
1 have had no letter from Michad, and jresterdav 
the mail brought me one from fati^er which upsii 
me horribly. He wrote: — 

‘ Darlikg — I want to tell you something I hive never 
told anyone before. I can hardly write oi it even aflei 
al! these years — But I once saw a vision of my Lord. 

' That summer, Meg, after you were married, Ross 
and I were so wretched without you. that we went down 
to that little house-boat of Uncle Jasper's on the Helford 
River, 

‘ One lovely evening, after a wet day, I was in the 
dinghy fishing when Ross came out in the duck punt 
and siiid, — 

' " Father, shall I go back and fetch our supper: 
it’s too perfect to go in)” 

* So he went back in the duck punt and I went on 
hshing. Suddenly The Man 1 told yon alxMat the night 
liefore your wedtiing sat down in the dinghy, and as I 
was about to kneel to Him, He said, just naturally, as a 
kina might to any one he'd known for years,—" Oh. 
Fotneringham. a boat is an impossible place for yon to 
be respectful ini" And he laughed as He said, ” St 
down. 

” And then after a minute He asked,— 

* *' Any luck?" 

' " No, Sir,' 1 answered. 

* ** It's because you're aneborefi; it doe»i*t db in this 
river, and you'ie in the wrong place. TU take you In a 
better." 

' So He lowed me further down the river tovuds 
the Ml. 

' " Is your liiie clear oi weed?" He asked, 

' And I looked and said, " Yes, Sir/* 

* *' Doyouembfealbeenyoiirlio^ 
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' ** No. Sir, It it any gocxl?** 

* Well, those old fimerroeo alwiys ity it*s better, 
why don’t yon tiy it?*’ 

‘ So 1 did, and I began to catch. Then Th #«a 
said,— 

‘ '* What about My other fishing?” And at first I 
didn't answer, because He had nantioned a to mr lie- 
fore. and I wanted to refuse, but Hh eyes coin{>eikd 
me, (or all tbcy were so genlk. so 1 said.— 

’ “ rm not cut out for that other kind of fidung/* 

' '* Not if 1 breathed on yoiu hooks ' " 

' We fdil Silent. Then 1 thought of the Kuthmg 1 
have always had for siums arul dirt and ^od 

especially for natives, and He must have kntmn what I 
was thinking, for He said,— 

* “ Isn't It a good thing I didn't luve an antijuthy 
for blaclc people— that tinn* I di«l for ytm ^ ' 

* And I said. " Yes, Sir," beiauw all m a moment 
1 reahsed how black sin was to the hon of ( kxI v^Ik> in the 


perfection of His whiteness had been " made sm *' tiiat 
I might become the nghteouuiesa of Ciotl m Him 

* And then He said. ” Anthony, you've bmi liombly 
lonely lately, haven't you/" 

* ” you think 1 can’t comprehend that kiml of 
loneiill«M. wit rt's you wtio ckm t understand I Iwve 
never bad My marriage supper— My bride delay's to 
maka benelf ready.' 

* I looked at Him again then, and saw Htt ache and 
htiam for Bis Ckmck 

* ^ Andifltiy, land atfl water only divide you from 
your didcbeii. so many of Mine are separated fiom Me 
by sik*' and 1 looked at Him again, and lew that He 
would ibim be lonely till the last of H is children kned 
to Him. 


* ** Stt, Antboiiy. what about My other fishing?** 

* ** Pee not fornttmi what you chose 1 shodd do 
vein fi0>*Skr«aaai yon Older this! tmailgo.'* 
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“‘And still ?*• 

' “ And sljli be your unprofitable servant. Sir." F< : 
all at once I saw that. too. 

' " Anthony, is ' I’ll go because I’m ordered ' rca*.'. 
the k*st that you can say?" 

‘ I looked out over the beautiful river, at the hills 1 
lov(‘d, and 1 thought of the friends I would have to k a \ < 
and of the beauty of my old Devonshire home, and rn 
heart ached increasingly for your mother. I looked i’. 
Ko&s, tfx), coming back in the duck punt — Koss, the la ' 
of my imm<'<hate family left to me — and I felt that I 
could (»n)y go out to the mission field if I were ordcre*’ 

’ " Anthony, have you ever heard the old saying 
' Don't look at the thing that is asked for, but at the Oiu 
who asks ’ 

* " No, Sir." 

' " Sonn’ people sav you sf‘e then if it's worth while ” 

' So I l(Kiked at The Man who askwl, and saw afri"s}i 
(ovd’s S<in And suddenly I peiceivixl the limitless lovi 
of Ibm, and His unUumdetl sacrifice, and the who!< 
divine patu nce and pc^rfection and lx*auty of Tht Man. 
and ! cried, in sudden surrender and adoration. — 

* “ I.r>rd. 1 will go willingly, l)ecausc 1 love You." 

' And although The A'mg had had every right to give 
the order. He deigmd instead to accept my long-ddayed 
submission to His love. And presently He said. — 

' " Oh, here's Ross coming back in the duck punt w ith 
your supper. 1 must go." 

' But I cried. "Oh. don't leave roe, stay to rapper 
with us both." 

' “ I can't to-night. .Anfhony. I simply must gotn to 
ri>Tnouth, and tb*re's an old woman in a cottage I 
must lot>k in at on the way. You come to slipper with 
Me instead on Sunday." 

* So He departed over the fields to Ptymontli* through 
clouds and trails of gorgeous bhie and gold, and tl^ 
water was all hnnhioas from Hia footatepi. and the htUs 
as He paasied ahinsh with rooe. At Ha went the sunset 
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fadt'fj, and lh<*n sucUKnly the hn|ijhtn«ai aU CAine bark, 
for The Man calbti to me a^jain from tbe cli 0 above tlie 
vratcr, 

Anthony, the climate on that other nvi*r tioi’l ht 
for En^htJ! women/' 

' "Oh. Belovt'dofrnv soul, ' Irrirtl. I am umtrnirtl 
I woulti not ask You fur her baik ' 

" Then He ismifed ant! my \'ision Sfdendul f.ulnl. tni! 
He left Hh peace Intiind, an«i tlu’ rtHxaj lov- uuilinutotl 
fill of the fxean where lire HOIool Rjver run> lufu the 
sea. 

' And tiu* reason tti.it I've t<»hJ U)U tho tov dt.if* .! 
little daugiifer. is th.it y«tu s<aj{ii! unh.ipp' ill Vf tu 
Ititet^, Tlou ate h. 4 untetj t>\ a h.ir tlut //*• fo.n likr 
thinf,'5i from you. Hul. daiim*.: *{<*01 \fu tit.if vifHti 
you twivf film )<sit tj.ive vMiKilui,,: nh \h-.; Hh 
strength! and the supfdite jHitoSeai (A H**- t w-^ 
bru&h can paint Him. le* dc.<nlH Hun nh. 
cUrling, won’t ytai dulslul t<> llmi and hav* fViry 
thing to His rm»st uimttfiabh •' 

But I can't feel like doldy the aUnit thinys 
I can't trust Hnti. 1 dun't even want to lo^.k at 
the One who ask.s if it means 1 h.tve to give up 
anything, I love ail my l.iinily so jriKf‘Hull\ 
that I don't know what J wouhl do d He tixd anv 
of them away. I only ho|)e I would at hast U- 
civil to Him. I never <ould Ih* * dutiful alMuit 
it. * I have nev<*r really had a tnadde. only that 
dreadful time when dUrliiig motfier died, but then 
^fichad came along so soon after tliat it s<i'mf*<l as 
if God had only taken away one love to givi* me 
back ait even more prirs t one. But sm<e the 
war it seems to me tnat (»od is so n lenth-^s ami 
so jealous. He won't share Imirts. He will have 
all or no3ie» and 1 am growing to feel that it must 
be * none ' with me. I am like that soul^ fmrsutxl 
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by the Hound of Heaven ; I fear His ' following 
feet/ I dread lest having Him I must have nauglr 
beside. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Twelve days again without a letter, and ah, dea 
God ! the news from France I I kept my pr- 
mise, and Ross knows, and though he wraps n. 
round with love, it is as if I cannot taste or see > 
feel, but I can only listen for the post that do< 
not come. It has t^n a wretched week, sever, 
of our friends are killed and many wounded, an . 
to-day at lunch the S.P. brought a telegram, an i 
my heart stopped beating. 

Its Foxhill, Ross said huskily, looking acro^ 
at me quickly, and my heart went on again, ani 
I ^'*1 prayed that I might be forgiven for bein. 
glad that it was Charlie and not Michael. 

, Not killed,' said Ross, ‘ but blinded, and hi- 
nght arm gone above the elbow. He*s in 
I^ndon, and would like to see us. Shall we an 
this afternoon, there's just time to catch tht 
tram r 

Oh, poor Charlie — and poor Monica I’ I 
addl'd and got up. I felt I hated God. Just flien 
a car stopped, and the door beU nuw ^ 
pr^ntly the S.P. came and said,- * 

The Hon. Miss Conningtiani is in the drawinr- 
loom, and even at that moment I noticad bow 
she loved to ay ‘the Honcnurable,’ it wat so ex- 
duaw. 1 thought wtat a beast 1 was, 

•Monica ? oh. my po& Motnea.* 

^ « fnam 

looK upon hejr face, v^ pitiftil b §m» 
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* Don’t go, Ross/ she saki, after he had shaken 
hands and was mpdng to leave us together. 
* You know Chaiiie best. Don’t go, it's you I 'w 
come to see. You arc his greatest friend. Per- 
haps you can tell me about this, perhaps vo»i 
know why he has written this to me, who love him 
so.* and she held out a letter. It was very short, 
and typed, except the signature, which was ver>' 
badly written. 

' IhtAa Mokica, — I t was more than of yt>u to 
write to me, but I have ihou»j;ht thinc^ ovn very care 
fully since I received your letter, and have c<ime to thr 
conclusion that it is best for rne to mv at oiwe that I fer! 
now I cannot marry you PlraM* do not tiy to see rne 
and thtak of me as kindly as you can 

' ( HAKtir ' 

‘ Has he told you. Ross? Dtx'sn't he love rm 
any more ?* she said, with quivering lq», iwthdit 
in my proud Monica. 

‘ Monica, dear,’ said Ross, ‘ haven’t you heard 
about bis wounds ?’ 

* I have heard nothing since I wrote to him till 
1 ^ this/ 

ilien very* gently Ross told her aUnit th- jkxh 
blinded eyes while I knt'eled beside her aikI trinl 
to nd> a little warmth into her ice ( old hands 
And 1 eacpcct,' Ross finished up, * that he 
wrote like this becatfse he* was half mad with i>ain 
knowing dwt he must give you up/ 

’Why should he give me up?’ she askrti. 

‘ Why, Mmuci, surely von sunr that it’s the only 
bononril^ ddng he could do, now that he*s so 
helpkii; don’t you see, dear, every other man 
wtmdollieiaiiie?' 

* Then nm are cruel/ I burst out. * They 
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never think the same as women do. If Monica 
had married him. would he write like that ?’ 

‘ Of course not.’ said my brother, ‘ that would 
be different. She’d have taken him already then 
for better or for worse.' 

' She doesn’t wait to take him till she goes t<> 
church in orange blossom and satin, she does that 
when she first tells him she loves him, doesn't 
she?' 

' Of course,’ said Monica. ' Are you absoluteh 
sure h(‘ loves me, Ross, and that there is no othei 
woman ?’ 

‘ I did once hear him say he’d rather have th( 
Gidger.' 

'Oh, Ross, the comfort of you!' said poor 
Monica, atul laughetl and cried together. ‘ I must 
go to him,’ she added, and as she did this ‘ splen- 
did tiling ‘ tlu‘ last vestige of ' littleness ’ dropped 
away from her. 

‘ And 1 svill take you,’ answered Ross, * but 
first you must have food and coffee. Had any 
lunch?' 

' No.' siiid Monica, ' and I can't cat till it's 
.settled. ' 

‘ (iet your hat on, Meg. and let me deal with this 
relx'llions woman, I’m getting such a dab at it.’ 

She laughed and let him put her in a comfy 
chair, and ate the food he brought, while he sat 
lH‘side her and told her all the things be could 
remember Uiat Charlie had ever said about her, 
and her eyt^ were shining when 1 came down 
ready for the drive. Yes, the ' Hon. Miss Cun- 
ningham ’ looloed a different woman; more 
e.xclusive. if yod know how that \0Qk&. 

‘ Oh, Meg.’ she said, ' 1 fed heaps better,' and 
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then shamelessly, ‘ If Charlie throws me over I 
shall man>' Ross.' 

‘ Done/ said my brother. * that's a bargain, 
mind/ 

Somehow I don’t think the S.P. would at»provt . 
do you ? Such remarks are not made m the 
circles. 

VVV were very silent in the car. Once Monica 
turned to Ross, 

' Oh. are you sure that it's only hH eye's?' 

And Ross said simply. 

‘ Quite sure. dear, don’t dembt ius Invt / and 
took her hand and hel<l it till the cat st»»pjxsl at 
the hospital. We s,;i\\ th* matron tir^t 

' He's very braye/ six s.iid. and very yt t\ 
jxitient, but I'm not haj»i)V aUmt him, la 's 
something on his mmd Ur a^keci tor a typist thr 
day Ix'fore yesterday and dictated a letter Hr 
liasn't slf'pt since. Vou c an go up and sc t* him at 
once if you like.' 

So Ross and I went up, and the matreen pro- 
mised to bring .Monica up m ten mmtites ( harhf 
was lying propjx'd up with pillows m a littl* room 
alone. I never saw a fa'c with sudi a torturecl 
look. It m‘arl> broke rny heart 

'Who is it?’ he askerl, turning his jxxir. 
ban^ged face towards the door, and when I tcxik 
bis he said.--« 

' Wl|y, it's Meg and Ross, how jolly of you. 

dear olalbin^.* 

* Charlie/ 1 said presently, ' why did you wnte 
that letter to Monica ?* and as I sjxike the door 
was pieihed open a little way and Monica slipped 
in. ffc timMsd his face away. 

* M<^« 1 can't discuss that, even with you/ 
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* But/ I persisted, * don't you love her any 
more?' 

' Love her. My God, how can you ask me such 
a thing, how dare you torture me like that. 
There’s some one in the room,' he added quickly, 
' oh, who h it ?’ 

And then as Monica put her arms around him, 
he sighed,— 

‘ Ah, my dear love, why have you come to 
make it harder for me now 1 must let you go ?' As 
she drew him closer, and he hid his sightly eyes 
in the warm comfort of her breast, we slipped 
away and left them. 

After a little while a message came asking us to 
po up again. He was back on his pillows and 
Monica was sitting beside him very quietly. All 
the tortured look had gone from his (ace and a 
peat jx*ace was there instead, and a great thank- 
fulness in hers. 

‘ Meg.’ he cried, with his old laugh, 'how 
brazen all you modern w'omen are. You never 
have the vapours like your grandmothers, never 
(amt when you are pressed to name the day, as 
any lady should. Instead, you cooek and beg a 
chap to marry you when he's already «dd he 
won t m writing, and bother his life out fill he says 
he will, just to stop the creature chattering,. IKs 
thing he said, groping for Monica's hai^^ lavs 
that three arms and two eyes«are eocnigh for any 
couple to stm housekeepiiig <m, so— oh, good 
graaous , cmdd I have a cigarette ; being pnmaed 
to IS so dashed cJthausfing/ 

Then we said good-bj^ and Monica camtdbwn 
tosee^off. JustassheandRoisira^oglDfgie 
room Ch^e calM me back, and as I leaned 
ovw him he said with his old 
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* I&n't it a raertiful dispensation that I*m 
" am|:^idextroi» " Meg ? I snail, at least. Ik* ablr 
to fish with iiiy left hand.’ and then, with a liltir 
wave of hti old difhdence coming hark, hr 
added, ' Wasn't it perfect of Him to give iiw (mi k 
Monica?* 

I couldn't think what he meant, so I said,— 

; Who.Charhe?' 

* Why, the only Person I ran see now, Meg 
my Lord.' And 1 ihokt*d as I wr^nt ilov^n tin 
stairs, bccamw* from the rapture in his vciue hr 
scf*med to think his l.ord was worth his i yes 

In the train Ross said. 

* What angels women are !* 

‘ Oh, no,' 1 said. ‘ it’s tur>t the ronirast ‘ 

When wc got home another wire was in the hall 
addressed to me. 

’ Let me own it,' said Ross, picking it up 

' No,' and I snatched it from lum and ran up to 
my room. The dreadful ice was all aropnd my 
htirt again. The horror of a great darkn<*ss i amr 
upon my mind. I couldn't pray. I trit*d to 
quieten all ray jangled nerves by saving - Daddy 
says ' They re underneath, oh, always under 
nettb. those everlasting arms,' and then I read th#* 
telecram and flung myself upon the Bikk bnude 
my^bed in an agony of tears. 

Roes came in and gathered me all up into the 
sbeHnr of his love. * 

* Oh* Meg* not Michael ?' 

' Yes/ 

* Mef* not killed.* he said again and held 
me dkieer. 

' Oh, B0| not kaied.’ I sobbed. ' He's got the 
D.S.O. nad ii eomiiig home in three days’ time 
oolnirt. Oh. it k Iran relief.' 
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‘ You ridiculous child,' said Ross, giving m«‘ a 
little shake, ‘ oh, you poor, funny Tittle scrap 
what an awful fright you gave me. Poor Michae l . 
what a wife he’s got who sobs and cries becaiiM 
he’s coming home on leave, I’m really sorry 
that chap? And then he picked me up, a 
crumpled heap, from off the floor, and dumtxd 
me on rny bed. ‘ You'll stay there till you've had 
your dinner, anyhow. Now, don't ar^e,' he ex 
claimed, flinging himself into the nearest chair. 
’ I must have a cigarette. How poor old Solomon 
got on with all his lot l>eats me, managing two 
women in one short afternoon's enough. It is as 
C'harles would say, “ so dashed exhausting." ' 


THRKE WEEKS LATER 
CHAPTER XXIV 

But of course 1 'm not. Why on earth should I be 
crying after thrt‘e such perfect weeks. It’s only 
just the smell of Harris tweed again. I caught the 
whiff of it as I came through the door into & ball 
alone after the last sound of Michael’s car had 
died away. I wish 1 had been allowed to go to 
London with him. it would have been another 
hour or so with my beloved. No, I don’t really 
wish it if he didn't. I must bt iU, I think, to be so 
meek. 

After he went there was a ridkolous tolegiam 
from Ross saying that he was returning in for 
dinner if it wds convenient. Wasn’t it abicird of 
him to take himself like tiuit in the ffioffTting 
Michael came, and only come to ftwf sleep 
twice in three whole wosks. He has had another 



Board, and the verdm i?* Thrix to tour vitvks 
and massage.’ and Sam\ MO. siiid, ' liner to 
five weeks and massage/ So Uiere you are ! Ilic 
usual arrangement I 

But, i»h, to think in a vrr\' few more wei ks I 
shall have to say * (mkkI l>ye * again lK>th of 
them. I can! ac»e|*t will alnun it My 

mind's divoreixi from my uohe-^ m opi^rni 
tion. The \ onstant 'struggle to \vi I dittro ntly tags 
me out, but jw*rha|is I ^hali ' te^l [m tu i m th< 
morning/ as Mrs Wdhanw UM<i to >,t\ 

When Koss <ann m n* s*jv mglit,’ hr 

said,-- 

By the way, M'g, h \ the no\e'! ' (im| .i 
plot yet ' ’ 

No/ I Siglusl. aiul thouglit that Nasme was 
right that time, Th< re is un plot m wt im n\ liv* s 
just now. They only viv ' (#(MKj t>>> / av 1 lia\» 
done to-<lay. f'or, (*h. tins boi>k l>» gun as a j(4«- 
is now no longer a l>o4»k at all The writi n v\t»rds 
are just a minor whiih rrlh < ts Mime i»e lutes ttoin 
that thing I call my ‘ In*/ Lath <napttr i- th* 
reflection of a day. You wh»» lan r«Md U twei n 
the lines will understaml why vmie ot tin m ao 
grave and others gay. and how mv tukit nei<«l 
alters with each day's news, or varH^ vMth the 
irregularity of the ixists from I- tame Von will 
know, too, that, tfiough each day stands as a 
single, separate thing, mu omut n't!, as Tm le Jas- 
per would say, * by a strong |»lot.' yH rath 
linked to each by a great fear and an fndeavour 
to bel^ve. For thow* who go have all tlu^ ' ' 

Theifi if the splendid hazard, so to them goes all 
the high adventure and romance. And we who 
stay at time have just the giving and the waiting. 
Yet some one saki, * They also serve who only 
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stand and wait.' Ah, you dear women folk ! 1 
know the splendour of your waiting. I have tokl 
you a little of the rebellion that's in mine. 


CHAPTER XXV 

Here's two-thirds of the merry month of May 
slipped by ! The posts are re^ar. We have had 
a glorious telegram to say that father's coming 
home. The oidger flourishes like a green ba> 
tree. Ross is better, and the house buzzes and 
overflows (as the old vicarage used to do) with the 
jolly men that he asks down to lunch, or to ‘ dine 
and sleep,' regardless of the serv'ants. Bless you ! 
they don't mind. They'll always slave for Ross, 
ana ' Our Lady of Ventre ’ ‘ dotes upon the mili- 
tary,’ so she’ll always come and lend a hand. 
But, and there always is one, isn’t there— the roof 
is not all it ought to be 1 

On Friday a regular S.W. gale got up with rag- 
ing winds and driving rain, and in the middle of 
the night 1 heard a little sound in the powdering 
closet which leads out of my bedroom. * That’s 
a mouse/ I said to myself. The sound increased. 

‘ That's a rat/ 1 thought. A horrid roar shook the 
room. * That’s a bomb 1’ 1 shrieked, it 

w-as a raid, 1 heard Ross’s welcome voice at the 
dow. asking me wliat I had dropp^. I hurray 
lighted the lamp and let him in, and we surveyed 
the wreckage. A big bit of the cdMiig of the 
poe^ering closet had fallen in, and there was a 
small hole in the roof through w hieb 1 c^lid see 
the stars, ^ 

»y yw» pf«yw». Uat mgfci’ Mid 

* Of cotttw, I did,' I re|]&d iodi(m|Qy. 
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Meg, you couldn’t havr naid the litany of St 
Christopher. I alwa>^ do. I never get night 
alarms, my ceiling nex>er comes down/ 

‘ For goodness' sake say it now then, for there's 
a huge crack over my kJ.’ 

So Ross lifted up his voice and chanted,— 

' From ghohes arKl gfimtirs, 

From long leggity 

From things that go bunio in thr ntght 
St Christopher drhvrr us ' 

We spent an exhausting hour mopping up thr 
water. Ross said he could now symtwthiM* with 
the other occupants of the Ark when Noah wotiki 
keep opening the window. After we'd gid tiir 
place dry Ross said,— 

’ It's nearly one o'clock. Meg ; come and have 
lunch in my room. I’ve got a ihenmis full of 
c{)ffc*e and some perfectly adorable biM uits-lbe 
squashed fly sort. 

Ross really thought my ceiling might corm* 
dowTi. so he rolled himself up on the nurs<*r> H»fa . 
and I spent the rest of the night in his M. I lay 
awake for some time groaning in spint at thr 
thought of the mess and muddle workmen always 
make^ and wondering how much more of the r<Kd 
w'as likely to dcss^nd on us. Presi ntiy I heard 
Ross whkper outside,—' Meg, are you aslcTp r 

* No, I wish I was.^ 

* Your gramnw seems as defective as your 
dwelHi^/ he said, poking his head rounef the 
door. 

‘ whit 1 came in to say, Meg, was that when 
the workmefi strip that bit of you may And 
the date of boose.' 

Isatopfaibediiiddetiiy. Life seemed rosy once 
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more. ‘ You angel,' I exclaimed, ‘ how exciting. 

‘ What a ridiculous kid you are, little 'un, up 
one minute and down the next.' 

‘ Well, it t.s exciting. Wliat did you wake me up 
for if you don't think so ?' 

' I thought you said you weren't a.sleep !' 

I pusht*d him out and shut the door. The 
thought of the date so consoled me that I went t<^ 
sleep iinrnediatelv, but I had one of my dreadful 
nightmares. 1 dreamed that the foundations of 
the house ft^ll outwards with a crash, leaving tlu- 
walls, which were made of squashed tly biscuits, 
standing on th(* date— n.r. .4 ! 

‘ llncle John ’ came in to sur\'ey the wreckage 
the next morning, but ho can't remir the roof til! 
Monday, Then I showed him the crack in my 
ceiling. ' Tiiat ain’t nothing, mum. .surface, that 
is ; 1 can put a bit ot plaster on it now if you like, 
but it don’t need it.' 

St) I decided to disix‘nsc‘ with the plaster and to 
sleep III u\y own bedroom, but my keeixjr thought 
otherwise, so we had words about it. 

’ Hoss, what is the difference between the air 
coming in at the roof or coming in at the win- 
(low ?' But there is apivirently a most enormous 
difference, and my brother said, — 

* You're not going to sleep in that draught. 
There’s a most tn^astly bug about just now. All 
the men at Canley barracK!^ are down widi it, 
kind of " ’ffu." I supposis you get a frightful 
cold in your head, and then your tummy gets 
distends], and you can’t button your trousers, 
and ’ 

‘ Is that the bug you suggest I’m to get ?’ 
1 intemipted icily. 

And then he said 1 was abominabte t 
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I am. however, allowefi to j»leep in my own 
nH)m after all, Nxauhe ' Tm ie John ' not^lv ‘*iiK 
gestril that the powdering shonfd U 

lHurd**d over till he could iome and mend the 
r<Hd, to which rny keefM’r gr.o lously agreetl 
But halt the night 1 1 ould hear that hug walking 
up and down in the i^owdmng < loM-t. v ratt hmg 
the boariktl door, trying to get m. until 1 -vud to 
it. - ■ 

You needn’t txilher alxuit me I'm not atraid 
of you.' And then it staind howling, and I di^ 
covered that it was hit/hatth'axi' U[><in that ledgr 
in the chimney again, and h<‘ kept m* av^ak* fnr 
hours. In the morning Ross said hr must u tin.' 
l<*dge could not Ik* bru ke<i up s<im( h*>\v \V. got a 
ladder and a light, an<i he u<*<l the kitt* n, who 
sjMt at him. and tlu n he 

• Why. Meg. It' s sut h a wuie ledge, and at tin 
back there's a small stone slab whu h wt-rns to U 
Sliali I SIT if I can get it out? (iive m< 
something to jicke it with,' 

I gave him my lx's! silver button luKik. and he 
jabM about and broke it, but he eased tait the 
stone and found U hind a little hollow . and yes 
—an old deed !— Such a nue one, though rpiiu 
small. 

It was an Indenture made the two and twentieth 
day of January, 1645. in the one and twenUelh 
year of the reijjn of dlir sovereign Ion! ( ha r It'S by 
the mce of God of England. Scotland, ff ranee, 
and Ireland, King Defender of the Faith. But the 
part that intrigues me is that it seems to he a kinrl 
of maniace setdement for * George AUmry gives 
to his wife Mary '—Gkker's cottage-"-* in con- 
sideration of the bvc and affection hi* bore her.* 
So Michael has only been repeating history. 
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But why did Mary pit her deed in my chim 
ney ? She must have got so grubby doing it. I 'iv- 
sure her husband hatra her to get so dirty, didn t 
tike her little hands so soiled; but perhaps h<! 
George was up that winter with King Charles ^ 
army and she nid it there for safety, for the timi - 
were much disturbed and she was frightened 
Women don’t like war, I know just how she felt 
I wonder what George and Mary Albury thought 
that other winter morning, four years later, when 
their sovereign lord, who by the mce of God was 
King of England, ff ranee, and Ireland, was be- 
headed on tlie scaffold in Whitehall. 

And every day now I say, ‘ Daddy's on his way 
home,* and Ross says, ’ Won't it be rotten if I 
just miss him?' 

Yesterday in church the vicar announced that 
there was an awful outbreak of that bug at tht* 
local Red Cross hospital, that ail the men were 
down with it, and nearly all the nurses, iuhI the 
few of them who had escaped were worked to 
death. He asked for volunteers to help, not with 
the nursing, but in the kitchen. 1 told Ross com- 
ing home that 1 should offer, but he wouldn't hear 


of it. because Toby once said yean ago I ought 
not to go within a million miles of 'flu. But diere 
are tur^ when I don’t take kindly to tl^ snafQe, 
as Sam would say. However, Koas i$ going to 
London to-morrow, so I laid no more at toe 
moment, and the conversation wandmd o0 to toe 
education and upbringing d toe young. . 

' The poor Gtdg» doesn't aem Ip get much 
bringbog up/ said Ross. 

'WeD. you're her godlatoer/ T retorted. 
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* Ob. she knows her name aB rigfat. it’s hf!f 
station in life she doesn't seem to be clear about, 
thinks shc*s the Oueen of Engkiwi. 1 thkik. sami* 
as her mother does.' 

‘ Ross, darling, you don't really think that 

she’s * 

^ Oh, you silly little ass. Meg/ 

' But I have views on the way a child should hr 
trained/ 

' Then for goodn«^s' sake get rid of them at 
once/ 

‘ But all the same.’ I persistcxl, ' I do hate the 
v^*ay modem children are hnaight up. They've no 
manners, they arc such little }>igs at meals , and 
they're always served first/ 

' Well, the fiidger isn't/ 

* No, but that’s not your fault, Rf>ss/ 

I remembered the first time she can>e down to 
lunch I told Sam to serve me first, and tl»eji Koss, 
and then the Poppt't. He agreed, and said I was 
‘ Quite right, miss/ So he served nie first and 
then went to Ross, who said, ' You've fingotn^n 
the other lady, Sam.' and so. without a w'ortl to 
me, upset all my carefully arrafiged plans 
for my daughter's edifying and uplinngmg, and 
went to the Gidger just because his master told 
bte lo. Ross and I had words aliout it after- 
wards, and he said I was a silly httle ass, and 
kissed me for some extraordinary reason. 

* Doesii*t Mkhael think she is a dbappoiating 
kiddie said Rom, iMreaking in upon my reverie, 
but as 1 dHo't answer the conversatioo changed 
tooyyefi. 

So the GMlier came down to lunch to4ay, and 
m he is bellm Biowii waited, and in a ht of mental 

a 
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aberration he handed a dish of stewed apricots to 
her b<‘fore he had been to me. 

' No, thank you,‘ ^id the Poppet. 

' It's apricots, miss,' said Brown. * Miss 
never having in all the years of her long life been 
known to refuse them. 

' Apricots, miss,’ said Sam again. 

' No, thank you, muvver isn’t served.' 

So I was served, and then the lady who think^^ 
she is the Queen of F^ngland condescended tn 
allow her faithful heni hman to give her apricot^' 
and my brother, with his usual habit of talkiiu 
backwards, said,—* You see, Meg, how little you 
know alxHit bringing them up. If you really ha<i 
" views,” such a thing couldn’t have hapix-ned 
You were always such a nice child yourself, S( 
pretty when you were a baby, such a pity that 
you've altered so.’ 

Then in a tone of most awful consternation In 
added, ‘ Why, Gidger ?' for my daughter was ii. 
tears. 

' l^nclc Woss ’ was beside her in a moment, 
knwling humbly to the ' QutHjn of England/ 
' Darling, what *5 it ?' hr cried distractedly. 

You said minwer wasn't pwetty now.' 

' Oh/ said Ross to me, ‘ could you go outside, 
woman, while 1 comfort this lady ?’ 

So 1 went outside. Afte^’ he had consoled the 
lady she off with Sam. but she wasn't quite 
happy, so he kneeled down and took a turn at 
comforting. 

* I assure you, miss, you've not the slightest 
occasion to worry. Your uncle always does say 
just the reverie of what he meam-^gentlemen 
do—' 
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But are you sure hi* thiuks muvvrr is pwctly 
m>w?' ijaid tnt* Popixi. 

‘ (‘tTtainiy, mis?*, not a doubt al>out it ’ 

Do you tihnk sho s tnv« ity. Hvumn ^ 

' She s jxTlivtly distr^o ting at tutirs, , 
thal's why I foirgot to v^rvr her tn^t ' 

' Oh. you itfo my gwrato^t lomltut, Bv^own. 
have you kn<*wn muvvrr ' 

' ( an’t nunriniH-f th« lua< wh< n 1 didn’t know 
lUT, IliKS.' 

NrUher tan I.‘ >ai«i th* ' I wi.tHv 

don't know what 1 shouM il(‘ witbait von, 
Bwown.' 

I'm sun- I'm va ry mu< h o!»|iK«'d, iun^.' \w 
said, and kn>M‘d In r iifth* hands, and tinm o?!rr< d 
to tnake her anothor In^t or a n« v\ dfillS hoiw 
if she'd rather How do I know tiiat last bit ^ 
Why, a littli’ bird told Nannn'. and Nanrn*' told 
me. besidt's I always know iwrrything Oh, >oti 
billy men, l>t\au*>e you don't see the huger on the 
pulse you don't Iv lieve it’s there Why, I kmm 
every heartl)eat in the house pm hKiing Brow n's !) 
and so does every other woman ! 

CHAPTER XXVI 

Ross dcparttxl to London last MonrUy with Sam. 
And I took the bit in my teeth and went uj) by the 
train after they did. *1 could wv Ko>s and Sam 
hanging on to the red lights at the batk <»t the bst 
coach. They catch their trains like that (men 
always do). I, of course, like evciy' other woman, 
invariably catch the train before. 

1 went to the Red Cross shop and bought a sd 
of General Service uniform, and when I got home 
I found ' Unde John * in a state of great excite- 
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ment because he had found the date in the roof, 
as Ross had said he might ! I went up the ladder 
to look at it. It is carved roughly on a beam. 
The wood is in as good a state of preservation as 
the day it was put in» and some initials (of th< 
man who built the house, I suppose) are carved 
over it so : — 

J. H. T. 

1570 

Elizabethan, after all 1 

It is such a pity that Ross is away, as I have no 
one to gloat with me, but when he comes Iwick and 
rows about the hospital, I shall say, — 

‘ Yes, but Tve found the date,' and then all will 
be harmony and love. No one could be angry 
with a person who had found tlie date 1570. 

I have to get up so desperately early in the 
morning. Nannie is horrid about the whole tiling, 
refuses to call me or help me to dress, sa^ she is 
sure Master Michael won’t app^ve and that she's 
not going to have any hand m it. However, 1570 
consoles me much, though everything ose is 
rather beastly. 

So on Tuesday 1 went to the ho^tal. It was 
a vile morning, olowing h^f a gale and raining. 
It took me so long to get into the unaocnttonied 
clothes without Nannie that I had to mn m os t of 
the way to avoid bdng late. 

If you were outside a ^ace and wanted to get 
in, what would you do? Ring the !i^ door bell 
of coum, you say. WcU's that's sHial I did, but 
It wasnt right, qmte wrong in hictv lliepmoii 
who opened the tkw to me seemed In tfenk i 
mustbe d^. to have gone lotiiebm^ 
door and taken otf my hat and oowt la a kind ol 
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mausoleum in the prd. By the time I had recti- 
fied all these mistakes it was a quarter past eight 
I didn't know how the veil ought to U* worn 
either, so I put it on as the nurses drd in Ross's 
hospital in London, which turned out wrong, for 
when I went to the matron for my orders, slie 
snapped,— 

‘Washing up— you’re not an anny sister yet. 
and no use at all to me unless you’re jmtHtua! ‘ 

I could see that she nnant sorTM*thtiig htirrHi. 
but couldn’t think what, and I blusni'd arul 
stammered like a school child. There was a nue 
girl in the scullery who came Inlund the dtHjf ami 
altered my veil and tried to console me by 
saying,— 

‘ Matron isn't a bit like that usually, only she's 
absolutely overdone, as we all are ' 

Then l started washing up. Tliey had had 
kippers for breakfast, and 1 hail no idea tlwt they 
were so disgusting cold, or how unix»ssibl(‘ it was 
to prevent water going over one’s fet t when one 
emptied a big panful down the sink. By the tune 
I had been at it an hour 1 was s<jakmg. I could feel 
it on my skin, and the fiour was all awash A 
diver's costume would have txx-n really useful 
The gIrU who had been there for months thought 
I was such a fool. (They do not suffer fools gbclly 
in a mfiitary Imspitai’) Tht7 were quite polite, 
of ooofse, mat's why it was so hard, i'm not 
used to people being pdite to me . 

The omy person who was really decent was the 
charwoman, who was also new that mommg, so 
perhaps she had a fdlow fedtng. She did not. 
however, seem to be ^uite dear as to what a 
V.A.D. was, far she said,-* 

* Ohfdiicn^yottiie wet;tiewatit* ain't you? 
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Why don’t you buy yourself a mackintosh apron ' 
I did in my first place, they aren’t expensive.' 

Later on, when I had dried up a bit and wa^ 
rk'aning a saucepan with great vigour, she said, 
Nice ’elp you'll be to mother after the-, 
duckie.' 

I was very bucked at that remark. It’s nice 
feel that one |XTson, at any rate, believes you t< 
b(^ young enough to lx* ’ a nice 'elp to mother.' 

At a.m. the kitchen staff all came into th. 
scullery and siit on boxes and drank cocoa, and 
ate bread and dripjxng (1 hid the dripping part ('t 
mint') while the orderly and boy scout had their.- 
in the kitchen. After cocoa 1 helpt^d with the 
lx)tatcH's and then c leaned saucepan lids. Then I 
washed up the men’s dinner things. They had 
had Irish slew and suet pudding. Have you ever 
washed a pudding cloth ? My last job was the pig 
piil ! In the happy past when I have gone and 
loved the little pigs at Uncle Jasper’s I never 
knew there was a pig pail. Ours stands outside 
the backdoor in the yard. It's rather like a domed 
cathedral ; into it you scrape the kipper skins and 
bits of bread and fat and apple cores, and things 
like that. 1 can do it now without active sickness. 
By the end of the week, perhaps, I need not shut 
my eyes or hold ray nose. But my hands are dis- 
gtishng. My finger-nails ^jre in deep mourning 
and the pease will not come off. 

On Wednesday I committed the sin that can 
iwver be forgiven, for, unaddressed, I spoke to a 
General in front of matron, and 1 am to be shot at 
dawn on Friday, 

Thit a what happened. I was jnst about to 
replemsh the pig pail, trying to screw up my 
coura*s to remove the dom oroo the cathedral. 
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when round (he houM* rame niatrtm in a v<r\' 
star< h^xl apron with se veral extra rarnrwis d^un 
her ba( k. With her was a most splendid brass hat 
-rows of ribtKins. gorgvts. gold (iraid. all *oiu 
I>lete. and then* were weral other oftju rs Pr< » 
(lire rne standing by the pig tnuket I Has not 
too ( lean. I hadn't got niy sli-eves im. my arms 
were streakrxl with blue Ix-Il. and niy (ap vias 
slightly <T(K)keri Suddenly I l<H>k*si at ttie ad* 
vant'ing GeruxaL and I siid ijujtf iondi> . - 
' Toby. dear, what priv el<*>s ln< k 
It was (i<‘iieial Sir fobia^ Mirnaatf i. K ( H 
I) SO , M I) , I* K( P All I nnuniUrrd w.is 
that I had known him all mv lit*', and re v**r .allM] 
him anything but ' Toby.’ Sn<l<hnU ihr v^ann 
spring day vanished. I ua'. up at tie Nnrtij Poi^, 
or the S<iUth one it it > n>!drr. as 1 ‘viH fh« 
matron's face. And tin n. by uav ♦*} trying totaM 
the situation, I dropiml the m nllrf^ pig jmi|, 
showered the kitijxT skins and apple eorrs, bits 
of bread and tat and suet, hk< rue and rov* 
leavi*s at a werldmg in tlie i»,tfhssav of a bride 
There was an awtui >i|en<r. even the ottii ers 
forgot to b<* Ixirrd, and iu)ke<l (jiiite inferesiKl 
I drew back and wisluxl I louid ge t right tinide 
the pig bucket, and shut down the luT 
' An,' .said General Sir Tobias Merri water to the 
matron, ‘ you k<s‘p r' 

‘ Yes, sir,* said she. Sh<‘ was ver>‘ bright and 
nice to him. (I understand peoi>le ar<* always 
nice and bright to Generals.) ' And this is for 
them, I suppose. Most commendable, very ' 
And the retinue passed on. I picked up all the 
* rice and rose kaves/ eveiy' bit of it by haiuJ. 
and then I went and told the girl I work with in 
the sculkry. Ske collapsed into the coal box. say^ 
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ing, ‘ You'll be shot at dawn/ when a hand 
cautiou^y opened the scullery window and a voice 
said,— 

‘ I’ll be waiting outside the gate when you go 
home at one o’clock, and if yon would kindlv 
huny 1 think it would be better, for I’m ver> 
much afraid I shall explode.' 

So at one o'clock I went outside the gate, where- 
ujwn there appeared the unseemly spectacle of the 
latest V.A.D. hugging the Visiting Committee 1 
' Oh, Toby, it's such pure bliss to see you. 1 
wish 1 could shake hands,' 1 said, ‘ but I really 
am so filthy.' 

' A kiss of yours is good enough for any man,' 
said Tobby. So of course I iSssed him, as I 
always have, and at that moment matron caught 
us I Somehow, my lurk’s dead out. However, I 
felt as I was not on duty I could hug Generals if 
I chose, and. anyN^ay, 1 was to be snot at dbwn 
on Friday, so nothing mattered. 

So the Visiting Committee came home to lunch 
with me and stayed to tea. which it hadn’t meant 
to do, and then stayed on for dinner, but it 
couldn’t stop the night, or else it would have. It 
was delichttul to see Toby. When be went he 
said,—’ Darling, you don't look too frii^tfully 
well, are yon being taken care of prepay? You 
ought not to be going to^t beastly hospital 
when they've got influenza. You're not strong 
enough. Do you ever faint now V 
‘ Never, except once last Thursday/ 

But I don't think he heard, for be went down 
to the car and drove away« 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

Ross wired to say that he was delays till Tiiet- 
^y, and then came on Saturday after all. I was 
\u the hall wondering why I felt so find and 
whether Td tether to change for dinner, when my 
brother let himself in at the front dtx>r, followiKi 
by Brown. ' VVTiy, Ross, this is a surpiiie. I 
didn’t expect you toKlay !" 

He had, however, somehow grown deaf during 
his absence, and merely said. 

‘ Good-evening, Maigaiet S e lt» the luggage, 
will you, Brown,' and walked uf>st.ms. followixl 
by all the dogs. 

' Has anything hapjienet!. Siim .'' I asked 
' Not in London, miss,' and he handeti me the 
evening paper. 

Obviously a stonn was brewing, lo I ckxidnf 
that it was worth wlule to dri'ss. I put on rny 
best and latest (rock. At dinner I was stvirklmg, 
and told my brother all about the hospital in my 
most vivid style. Somehow he didn’t think any 
of it die least amusing. I asktd him then if he 
wasn't sorry to miss Toby, and he mfonned me 
that he had had lunch with him at the dub m 
London. Ross was, however, quite polite and 
civil* more so than he'd been for yean, but as to 
rowing me as I had thought, oh. dear, no: h«* 
quite olivioasiy was not interested in me at all. the 
whole subject of the hospital bored him stiff 
I diois^ rd see if the date would warm the 
atmosphere. * Ross* we've had such an excite- 
ment while you were away. We've found the date 
in die roof* and it's 1570 * 

* Oh. mOy/ he drawled. 
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After that I gave it up. If 1570 wouldn't mt It 
an iceberg, nothing would, so we adjourned to th< 
h^ for coffee, and now there sits on one side <>! 
the fire, surrounded by ice and snowfields, soin- 
thing which was once my tw'in, while 1 sit on th* 
other writing my novel, trying to get thawed 
pretending I don't mind a bit. 

I have such a poisonous headache. I feel s* 
funny I 1 — - 

For ten days I haven't been allowed to write 
not even to Michael, and even now I may only d< 
so for a ' very little while.’ 

Aftc'r my headach(‘ I remember nothing till 1 
found myself in bed and Ro.ss making up the fire, 
still in his old dinner jacket. He looked a giant 
in tht' dim light, and I called out to him, — 

\Vh\' am I m bed ii it's dinner time ?' 

It isn’t, it’s eleven o’clock at night/ 

’ Then why are you here, Ko.ss ?' 

You weren't very well, fainted or something 
naughty, and I'm just going to change and stay 
with you for a bit.' 

‘ But I don't want any one to sit up with me.’ 

' Sorry,’ said the giant firmly. 

No, but \ mean that I don^t need any one.' 

‘ The doctor’s the In'St judge of that, Meg.' 

' Ross, am / ever the b<‘si> judge af anything?' 

' Not to talk till you're U*tter,' he replied. 

I said, ' Oh. I shan't be Ix'tter till I ve talked.' 
So he said I might ' a very little while then.' 

' Have I got the bug?' I asked. 

'Yes. a minute one. so Nannie mustn't come 
because of the Gidger : it's nothing to be alann«i 
about.' 

' I'm not a bit alarmed about die bug* only it 



always friKhtt^ns in<‘ to taint Wm won’t Iravr inr 
wlitn I ftrl lik(‘ tainting. yon?* I askni, tr*«l 
in^ v*Ty liki* it at the inoinrut, K\t'n an urU^rK 
M niLs a standbv wh«-n you‘re going to taint Ttu n 
I Iwgan to shakt' and shivor and frit as it I wru 
-slipjnng down a slojx*, till Ktrs^ hrld ni<* in h!*> armn 
to st(tp nn* sinling down so ta>t. When I was a 
littlr U tter I said. ~ 

‘ Oh. don’t U' angry with me anv more ‘ He 
was sfi rule nlous then and tra'v^ d nif , ^ahi I must 
U- nun h worst* than the d«Htnr thought, to nuiHl 
aU)Ut any om* U ing angrv with me 
But I do mind, i vm! 

H<‘ v\as vary sweet to me I < an t liimk le vs 
lug things <an U* so gentle 

‘ Ot eouis<*, I'm n»>t ' aiigrv " with \ou, 'iai 
ling, only I le(*l I have so hadlv hunglMl things 
it you felt It was iieM ^saiv to gu to tin hospital 
wiihout telling tne ' 

But, Hos,s. it you had Uen here, you wouldn't 
have let me go.’ 

‘ Well, of courv* I wouldn l when you <.it< h tie 
’flu every' time you meet the bug Mt< inn 1 

' Oh, don’t let Mn iiad Ik angry with im either 
I can't Unir it.' 

‘ Oh, Meg. I’m sure your temtrrature must 
iiave gone up milt's, I shall liave to send tlie s I* 
for the doctor, if you go on ij<nng ' nn ek ' Has 
Michael ever been*angry with you, you little 
goose?' 

‘ No, except alxuit the tjeing taken tare of ude 
of thin^.' 

' Well, don't yon see, one must take care of 
something smaller than onevlf. I can't ex|4am. 
little 'un. only it's in one’s blood, and your going 
to the hospital like that * 
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* Hurt you?’ 

’ Well, darling, if you make me say it, yes, a 
little bit/ 

’ 1 wish that 1 me dead and buried.’ 

’ The bug always makes a chap feel like that. 
Meg.' 

’ It isn't the bug,' I answered, and cried again : 
his sleeve. ' Oh, could you stop feeling hurt?’ 

' It depends how good you're to be in future 
said the giant grinning. ‘ Will you do all th* 
things I want you to. the next few days? Will 
you b(* a doormat just for once and let me trarnph 
on you bi‘cause you've got the bug?' 

I Yes,' I said meekly. 

‘ Oh, my angel/ exclaimed my brother in great 
amazement, ' I do feel frightfully worried £^ut 
you, I’m perfectly certain you'll be dead in the 
morning.' 

So the li.st includes a nurse, no letters till I'm 
told I may, ' a willing spirit ' as to letting the 
doctor decide when I am to get up, and mmions 
of etes. When I tell you that I took the whole lot 
' lying down,’ you will know to what deqis that 
bug has brought me. So I am a doormat, and 
Ross tramj^es on me. 

One day Toby came to see me when I was feel- 
ing extra specially ill. Ross sent for him, I found 
out afteiwards. And when he went away and 
Ross came back into my roorh he said, — 

' Meg. you look heaps better, your eye* are 
shining so.—why. darling !' For the tears and 
stniies were all mixed But I coul^'t tell him 
th«a, only Toby said he fht^t the 
^rk mig^t fly mto my Irnuse ag aip tome dav if 
I were careful. ^ 
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Thi garden has been a f^ce of sweet delights the 
last ten days. The war-trees are veiled in hl<H>m. 
the pink almonds fully out, and the gi»rw’ a g#>lden 
glory. I think my dear Dame Nature comc*s every 
night and makes some scent for me. I do not mt 
her though, betause 1 have to go to deep so early 
since 1 l)ccamc a dcKjrmat. But when I am t arnetl 
down into the garden m the morning tht air is 
warm and swet t, and 1 lie out under the hr trn- 
all day long, gradually getting stronger and think 
ing lovely secret things. 

On Tuesday it was so funny and yet jwthetn 
Sam w*ent In^fore hi.s M O and Kms for his l.ivt 
and final Board. He got hom«* fust and uas tired 
but radiant. l>ecause hr had b«*en jmsmsI and 
might expect his orders any day. He was standing 
by njy cnair talking to me w hen the gate < lu ktsl 
and ^m came m. and Rr)ss haili^d him as a man 
and brother. ‘ Well, what luck. Sam 

* Oh, all right, sir, passerl all right.' 

' jmceless luck, Sam ; did they pull your 
knee about a lot V 

* Did a bit. sir/ said Sara. looking very- faggetl 
1 thought. 

* Hurt at all?' 

* Hardly at all, |ir.' 

* If it hurt 11/ all they oughtn’t to have passed 
you/ sakJ Ross, the onker. careful for his men 
^ 1 2^8 you back and say that you've been 
hombuggiiig/ 

' I don't iimk you wiQ send me back.’ grinned 
the Hickky Woo&. 

* napped the King's Regulabotis. 
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‘ I'm sure you won’t/ said the Hicklcy Wood- 
again. 

‘ Why not?' demanded the King’s Regulation- 
furiously. 

' Because' you’ve done the same yourself, Ma- 
ter Rosb.' And Sam went into the house quicki\ , 
leaving liis master gasping, — 

' Oh, what a chap i 

And everything is packed, and there is onl\ 
just the telegram to wait for. 

And it has tome and he is to go to-night. 

And now it is to-night, and he has gone. Oh, 
it was luiid that I was made to go to bed early as 
usual. It is sometimes very difhcult to be* a door- 
mat. So he came to say ' good-bye ’ to me when 
I had gone to tH*d. 

' Oh. Meg, isn’t it just too rotten to miss 
daddj^' ?’ And I agreed it was. 

' \ou will keep the nurse a few more day’s, 
darling, won’t you? lust till Monday, anyway. 
I shall fet‘l that much happier, about you, if you 
will.’ So I Sidd I would. I wanted him to go 
away ' that much happier,' though I would much 
rather have lx*en alone. 

’ Feeling pretty well, to-night, little 'un^' 

' Vi'S, pretty well. Ross» darling, I have 
loathed having you.’ 

I he said. * It's been the most 

wTetched five months I ever remember, and this 
cottage is appalling. I suppose you couldii't sc'e 
wur way to mox'e into a red-brick villa Oh 
here’s y^ur w-atch. it came to-day.* ♦ 

* Oh. thank you. I’d forgotten ^ about it/ 
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‘ You’ll bf able to lount the hours nuw till 
daddy comes. Meg ' 

\ts,’ and I ihnu^ht that I tould alv) ujiiut 
the mimite^ till mv ornther uent I KH>kril at 
my w.iti h and ftKiiid Jt wasn’t inv nhl mU « i thmg 
blit a little gold \vn>t one st t v\ith .tnd 

lu’ ho}«‘d I liked It, and I viul 1 did ;\n<i then 
hr 

Ilav<^ I tak**n (are ot \ou nu»'l\ toi Mb had. 
little ’im 

I said he had. 

Oil. Meg, 1 d*' wish dad(iv had (mne Wlw 
do«S Aunt (Onstaie*- go and g^ t tie iln .igaui 
lUst when I want'-d her to Iw leo {<• i H»k alNr 
you.' 

I <lon‘t kn«jw . but I shall U* all n).,h^ Ko 

Why, Jonath.iU, you're hk* tie old a -mut 
that u.sed to ami.^^‘ vou m tie Milage, linn's 
Only lh<* Almighty ' hit to do it 
And I sinihai, but niy li;^s <}mvM(d, too .ijjd I 
( hill hed iny hands. N> then h» sat down on my 
lH.‘d and said, 

' You neiiln’t lx- ashanifd to il you want !«> 

1 know you've got ” vn v^s ' alvait ,tnd didn t 
when you said gcKxi-bye to Mu hat I, but a j^rson 
that has had a bug is not ronsid* ted to U' etet 
nally displaced d slu* dix^s ' 

So I did, and dung to him a litth whih , ami 
then he remarked that it was an awful thing to 
have a sister who had got a bug so that no one 
would rome and stay with her Him he kissed 
me and w hispen'il, 

'I'm not perfectly nositive that you aren't 
safest of all with Him, darling.* 



PART THREE 

ACQUAINTED WITH GRIEF " 

CHAPTER I 

*lfUiL Him, (foam tiu %\gkU and down thi iayi 
/ fltd Htm. down tkt arches of the years : 

1 fled Htm down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind : and in a mist of tears 
J htd from Aim/ 

Hound of Heaven, 

Another fortnight has slippy away. I hav 
had one little note from Ross in which he sent m- 
' all his love/ and now, how can 1 write the new- 
I have to tell? Three days ago (ah, what an 
eternity it seems) I was ordering the dinner, for 
1 am stronger now, and able to do the usual 
things. 

Uncle Jaspcjr and Aunt Constance were due to 
arrive in time for lunch. Captain Everard was 
to dine that night, and I had just said to cook, 
; Extra good to-night, dease, Dulcie, because he 
is a very special friend of my brother's ’ when 
the S.P. came into the kitchen with rather a 
startled look, and said, * Captain Everard has 
arrived already, ma’am.' When I saw face 
1 knew. 

‘ It’s Ross,' I said. * So soon ?' 

‘Yes, directly he got over,* He must have been 
n^ed straight up to the trenches* How can I 
tell vou, Mrs. EHsfey ?' 

‘ See, I am quite calm,* I said, * please, tdl me 
just the truth.* 

^ he me ti» littk diat he knew, how very 
early m the morning he had reedved a t Ai^ m 
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(as Ross in his dear thoughtfulness had wished 
any such news to go hr$t to him and not to me.) 
He said that Ross was wounded very desperately, 
and he had come himself to take me to the coast. 

' Can you leave here in half an hour?' he 
asked, ' It that is possible you may see him.' 

‘ Yes,' 1 answered. Nannie packed for me, 
while I got ready. She was very ouiet and good, 
only said, ' My lamb, my lamb, tell him — ’ 

‘ I will tell him all your eyes say, darling,' and 
I eot into the car. 

1 do not rernembc'r what happened then. I felt 
nothing. I was numb. I only knew that kind 
hands passed me on from car to iKiat, and then 
from Imt to train, and car again, till 1 >,Uhk\ at 
midnight in a little room opjxwite a sister wiili a 
tired face, waiting for her to .sjx^ak. 

‘ Ah,' she said, ' you have l)een very' quick; 
we hardly hojjed to be m time to reach you.' 
Then she told me that he had iHn n brought in the 
day before, hopeltiisly wounded in the IkmIv. 

^ It is a miracle that he has lastc*d with such 
appalling wounds; he is only living on lus will- 
power, wailing for you.' 

' Is he in pain ?' I asked. 

* At first, yes, agony all the time, but now there 
are intervais betwern the bouts of pain, and at 
the end I think he will not suffer.’ 

' But you can ketp it down with morphia,' 1 
said quiveringly. 

* We did at first, but he dislikes it so, and now 
the pain is ksswiing he has refused to have any 
more because it clouds his mind. He asked for 

chapbin a little while ago,' she continued. 

' JustiMsfoiie be had the Biased Sacrametit he 
tiad a wut of pain and I begged him to let me 
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give him morphia. " iVo, don't ask me again, 
sister," he said, and I felt rebuked. But it is not 
safe to linger — come. I am afraid he may 1'* 
very exhausted,' she added as I followed Inr 
U];)stairs. She opened the door of a small, qni ’ 
room, and signed to the orderly to go awa. 
Ross was little altered, but his face had lost n 
colour, and there was a drawn look round h ^ 
mouth, and his eyes were very tired. He stiro : 
as the door closed on the orderly. 

It's Meg,' he said faintly and smiled. ' Hew 
sweet of you to come, how quick you’ve bem 
darling.’ The sister gave him a little brands 
which revived him. 

‘ She's been so beautifully kind,' he said, ii 
she prepaied to go. then as she went sh- 
whisiHTed,— ‘ SfKingc his tace and hands aftt i 
the ixtin, and givt* him a little brandy when he i- 
exhausted. I can do no more for him than .\*on 
can, and he will love to have you to himself. Rm^ 
if you want mt', I am close at hand.' 

1 put my arms around him. 

* So happy now ,' he sighed. 

' Are you in jxiin. my darling?’ 

Better,’ he answert^, ‘ I feel now like th< 
lady in Hard Times, as if Uiere were a pain some 
where in the room, but I'm not perfectly sun 
that I’ve pt it !’ 

' Mrs. Gradgrind ?’ I said* 

’ How' well you know your Dickens, little 'un. 
I alway’s thought that such a funny joke. Don’t 
hold me, darling, you must be so tired. Sit down 
l)eside me.' Presently he said. — 

* Yott mii^ht sec poor old Sam to-morrow, he’s 
somewhere in the hostMtal. He waiits to marrv 
the S.P/ And he snul^ a little. 
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' Ou^^ht you to talk so much ?' I asked. 

It d(X‘sn*t matter \\hcn I can,' he ansvver(‘d, 
' thtTf are such a lot ol things I want to s«iy. 
That night when we w’cre m the trench Sam siud. 

’ H we get out of this alive 1 want to marry 
Emma, it you've no objection, sir." 

Who on <'ailh.' I siiid, “is Emma, 
Brown r " 

Margaret's parlourmaid, you know. 

sir." 

Oh, the S.P.. ves. Well. Sam, why 
shouldn't you il the lady's willing^" 

‘ " It you've no olijettion. sir, he said again. 

You're not by any < hance asking tt>r my 
{K'rmission, are ycni, Sam.^" 

Yes, I am. sir ’ 

“ Will, you have it.” I replied, laughing. 

I won't forbid the banns, and gotKl luck, Sam. 
you <ilw-ays were a funny ass.” 

” Yes. sir, thank vou, sir.” he s«iid you 
know Iun funny way, Meg. ah— it's coming -xxi 
again ’ 

And then a bout of pain, and although I lovefl 
him so thiTe w-as nothing I could do but watt h 
and w’ijie the pouring sweat and [>ray for (kkI to 
take him. When it passed I offered him some 
brandy, but he said,— 

' No, keep it for the bad turns. ' 

Ah, God, was thefi* worsi* than that? 

He spoke of Michael and daddy, and his little 
Gidg., and sent messages to Nannie and (Jiarh<‘ 
and one or two others, and then suddenly there 
was nothing in the world for him again but |)ain. 
and I could only watch and wait and pray and 
agonise. The sister came in with some milk and 
food for rac. but as I shook my head she, with a 
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fl^ce of i»ty at the bed, was taking it away when 
Ross opened his eyes and simed for her to leav« 
it. He let me sponge his tace and hands but 
' No, no brandy, just a little water/ 

‘Is it too hard for you, Jonathan?' h» 
whispered as he saw that the glass trembled a 
little. (Too hard for me ? ah, Ross, always your 
self last), and, choking back the tears, I told 
him ' No.’ 

Presently, when he felt a little easier, he opened 
his eyes and said, ' Eat your supper, darling, 
but as I shook my head he added, with a flash of 
his old mastery,—’ Just the milk, little 'un. I 
must send you away if you don't. Sit where 1 
can see you. there by the fire. I told nurse you 
liked one at night, you always felt so chilly.' 

I drank the milk to please him, and ate a bit 
of biscuit as he lay and watched me. Then as 1 
crossed the room to kiss him he said,— 

‘ are so sweet when you obey one, and 
tmt half biscuit was pure, unadulterated virtue, 
Mc| ! How very " cowogated ” it is to-night/ 
and he laughed as he tried to stroke my hair, and 
as I leaned over him he whisperwi,— 

^uch a perfect little sister always. Jonathan.’ 
pen the agony again— suddenly his face con- 
vulsed and he gasped out, — 

‘ Stand away, somewhere where you cannot 
see me. And he hid his fale as I obej^ him 
I don't know if I stood long there by the fire, 
with my back to^r^ him, waiting, ikening to 
the shuddering sobs that shook him. I could not 
even pray. I coi^ 
were undemetdi. 1 
* This is not sent in 
as if in answer to i 


not tccl the everlasting arms 
I only sa^ in deep rebellion, 
love/ Once I heard hkist^ 
i question. * Yes. if you ^ 
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it, Sir.' And then a silence and the whisper of 
mv name. 

1 was frightened at the exhausted look ution 
his face, and this time he took the bnindy, am! 
when the dear, [jain-cbudtxi eyes had cleared a 
little he whisperwl. and there were psiunes in 
between the words now,—* Sorr>', darling re- 
member— your- funny char. Our btdy of 
Ventre, Meg— you sr-e, ’ it’s - my inside !" he 
said aiX)logetically. and tried to smile. ' S|w>nge 
me again-marling ' 

Then he lay very quiet and tir<-<l. but prev ntlv 
grew a little stronger, and said without opi ning 
his eyes, — ' It’s true about the everlasting arms. 
Meg. I confesstxi to inv Kedmner and I'm 
shnven, tell daddy, don't forget, I had th< H(»lv 
('ommunion. darling. The Padre here is su<h 
a good chap. He lightisj two tall (arKlles. but I 
couldn't blow ’em out, tell Aunt Amelia!' and 
his eyes were twinkling when he ojumusI them 
Then he was quiet again, and after a momeitt 
said,—' He is so perfect if one even /nrr to N- 
dutiful. I do adore Him so ' And then, ' Tell 
me about the garden.’ I told him all aUmt the 
flowers, and which of the roses were m bloom, 
and about Dame Nature making the scent, and 
what Toby had said aliout the stork. 

‘ A^ is he comlDg, Meg ?' 

' Oh, Ross, I thiifk Tve heard the faintest far^ 
off flutter of his wings.' 

' Give him my love/ he whtspred ^ ^ ^ , 

* V\lio, darUDg V I inquired, thinking he hadn t 
understood. 

* The little son/ be said* ^ ^ ^ 

he ky quiet, and as the ^y began to 
dawn Ids hsitb grew damp. The shadows 
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seemed to deepen on his face, and in his eyes ther<- 
was a strange and far-off look, as if he saw beyond 
the present time, and gazed out into eternity. I: 
was a verv l(A'ely, wonderful look. 

'Oh, all the jxiin has gone and somebody called 
me then; was it the colonel, Meg?’ 

But I could see the great change coming, and 
1 said I didn’t think it was the colonel. 

‘ There, he's called again, kiss me. darling, 
(piickly ; are you ready, Sam ?’ he asked. 

And then there broke a perfect glory on his fau 
and in his eyes a look of deep adoring love as. 
turning rapturously to me, he said,™ 

‘ Why, Meg, 1 heard the Lord!’ 

And so I (|uitkly kneeled, because only his 
dear, dying ears had heard the quiet entry of that 
radiant l^resence in the room as, with a little 
rapturous mtaking of Ins breath, he raised him- 
self and siiid, Ves, coming. Sir,' and saw his 
‘ i’icture,' Tln‘ Beatific Vision. 

And so the sister found us when she came ; and 
as 1 fold<*d the dear, strong hands that never did 
an unkind act, across the ouiet heart that did 
' adore Him so.' and closed the eyes which never 
I(>ok<‘d at me except in love, she said, gazing with 
misty eye's upon nis pt'ace-filk*d face, — 

‘ vV<* see many typ^s ; he was a very gallant 
Christian gentleman. 

She t{X)k me to that little room I had first waited 
in. * He left you very specially in my charge,' 
she said, ' because you've been so ill. He asked 
me to keen you if I could till some one came to 
fetch you nome. There is a message just come 
throuj^ to say Sir Jasper Fotheringhain wOl be 
here at noon in time to take you to—* 

‘ Oh, will it be so soon?' 
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It must, you stM- thrro are so nuny,' aud her 
face grew very tired ' S). will ynii let me take 
<are of you till tht n ? Nr if you ran rest.' 
PreM'Utly when >he went away, titxl gave me His 
great gift of tears 

When Nhe (ame again. 1 .I'^ked for Sam. and, 
sitting down Usidt' me t»n the nun h. she saul, 

1 hardly know' Ikjw to tell yiui, but just at 
dawn he <lied He ha<l Ihh ii very ill all night and 
wand»Ting in hi> mind, and suddenlv he (allnl, 
yuitt‘ natlv. Master Kuss, ” and jstssed 
Hut, not alon(\ W ho dares t«> v«iy that su< h a 
thing was (haiU f*. that sie h .i I li.ip;x-ning 

was mere toineidnue ' I tfiink \us laithlui fe art 
aiisuered hi'* earthiv master’s (all, and llu- twu 
walked Uj) the starry wav together, with that sweet 
and gra< i<»us Present' in U iweeri. 

just f»efore Trn !e lasi»er armed the sister 
iisk« (l me if I woulil like to 'at* (in* of Rush's men 
>o the sergeant ranie of vs horn I had often heard , 
he was Very* broken up. I ask<'d him to tell me 
anytiiing he could alnait the end, I will try and 
j>ut It down in his own words 

’ We all knew how devoted Brown was t(» the 
captain. We didn't exactly hate him ourvlva^s, 
ma'am, but he was Brown's own jMTsonal pro 
fierty, according to his view. He never would 
at cept promotion aif he wanted to go on l>«ing liis 
servant, and there was always trouble if an> orie 
wanted to have a hand at t leaning up the captam's 
things or making him a bit more (ornfortable, 
if you can be comfortable in hell, if vou’ll ext UM* 
the word, ma’am. We us<*<l to call him Brown's 
Archbishop, if you jl not think it a ld>erty for me 
to naiue it, maW?' 
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* Go on,’ I said, ‘ I love to hear it.* 

* Well, we was in a trench that night, wiiii 
orders to hold on no matter what it cost. Tli 
Germans got the range and we was pretty w« 
wiped out before they rushed it. We was all dca < 1 
beat and wore out for want of sleep. After thi \ 
had rushed it, Captain Fotheringham got some c ! 
the wounded ana the last remaining men, onl\ 
five, I think, together where the trench was nai 
rowest, and he told us again what the orders was 
and how we must still hold on, as time was ever> 
thing, and that if we could even now keep then! 
back a bit the reliefs might come up and so savt 
a lot of lives. I could see he thought we hadn't 
got a dog’s chance by the kindness in his face. 
He put us men behind him, me next to him, in 
case he fell, so that I could take command, and 
tile two corporals behind me, and Brown, being 
the only pnvate, was at the back, the last. We 
waited, we cduld hear the Huns coming down the 
trench, doing their devil’s work they was, killing 
the wounded as they lay. Suddenly Brown 
pushed {last me and the others and went and stood 
in front of Captain Fotheringham. 

' “ Get behind me. Brown,” said the captain, 
thinking. I suppose, he hadn’t understood the 
order. He was not the type of officer men dis- 
obey dclifc^rate, ma’am. But Brown said, — 

* ” 1 will not, sir.” «' 

* When the captain saw diat Brown did not 
intend to move, all the kindnessswent out of his 
eyes and his face hardened, and with a kind of 
fury he said,— 

' * Are you mad. Brown ? Get behind me/' 

* *' 1 will not, sir/* said Brown spin. 

* The captain looked at liiiih--yoa know how 
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his eyes go when he*s veiy an^ ? ** You refuse 
the order, Brown?*’ *' Yes, I do, Master Ross.” 

* Then the captain’s face suddenly softened and 
he said,— 

' ” Tlie last one, after all the years, Sam?” 

’ ” No, because of all the years,” said poor old 
Brown. * Then we saw the Germans coming 
round the bend and the captain moved a step or 
two forward where the trench was slightly wider, 
and for the only time in all his soldier life he 
changed an order. 

” Oh, you funny old ass, Sam. you can stand 
beside me, then.” 

” Yes, sir, thank you, sir,” said Brown ; you 
know his tunny way, ma'am. 

‘ Never saw such shooting, absolutely deadly, 
first one shot and then the other, till there' was a 
pile of Germans blocking up the trench, and just 
as the reliefs came up a shell came over and got 
them both.’ The sergeant’s voice broke and he 
cried quite unashamtmy. 

Oh, can't you see them facing one another? 
Sam, with his life’s devotion in his eyc*s, defying 
Ross. King’s Regulations and the HickJey 
Woods striving for the last mastery: and then 
Sara, since he might not save his master, glad tliat 
at least he could stand beside his life-long friend 
and comrade, in that great and last adventure— 
taking eaual odds. •Then Uncle Jasper came, and 
we left them lying side by side m that quiet spot 
that is for ever England, with just a little wo^- 
murcled cross to mark the place. 

Then we went back to Devonshire, to my old 
home, and I think my heart b i»roken. 1 am 
acquainted with grief now, as daddy saM ! would 
be, bi^ I do not know tfts love, I am rebdlious. 
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I can only feel His mastery in my pain. I am 
not ' courteous,' as Ross was, or ‘ dutiful ' likt 
father, for I have told that Man of Sorrows— th» 
Master of the Universe — that He has been ver\ 
cruel to me. 


CHAPTER II 


‘All which I took from thet I d»«i but take 
Not for thy harint, 

But juit that thou mighitt icck it in iny armi.* 

Heun.i pf Hf.n'fn. 

It seems siicli a coincidence that Ross juht missed 
him after all, for when svc arrived at the Manor 
Hoiis(‘ I found my lather I He had landed thi‘ 
day before and heard the news from dear Aunt 
(’.onstance. What a homecoming for him 1 He 
is little changt'd, more bowed, perhafis, and he 
looks older, His face seems more aloof, as if he 
had not only caught a glimpse of that ' most holy 
thing,' but, like Sir (ialahad, had ‘ achieved the 
quest.' 

He held his hand out to me as I went in, and 
said. ' My little girl.' Then the others left us for 
awhile together. I do not think the years out in 
that Mission have been easy ones, he looks as if 
he, like hisUord, had suffered being tempted, and 
he sorrows deeply for his son.« He is so unselfish, 
so thoughtful, talks about the things that interest 
Uncle jiumer, and takts away that terrible blank 
feeling He even laughs a little, though I don't 
think that his eyes have really smiled. There is a 
hurt look in them, as there was when mother died. 
Every one is very sweet to me. but I am the 
most wretched woman on this earth I No. not 
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bt‘causc of Ross. How could I lx? for him, after 
his face when l»* ‘^lid ‘ Coming, Sir.' 
Although I know that I shall never lost? the ache 
to hear his voice and see him in the tlosh again, 
vet I ( ould Ih' at jx-acc were it not for one thing. 
It is my soul that's wrong. It has been ever since 
that time 1 sttxxl beside th(‘ fire doubting tlx' love 
of (iod, and. oh, tor months btdore. Doubt is 
' jx rilous stuff ' It weighs uixm the hi art.' 

I am not slrt pmg very well, and as I h<‘ awake 
at niglit I think sometimes ot all the others who 
ar^ grieving, tex), and iHcatisc I share the same 
sfirrowful ' cxjxTieiKt' ' -betaiise there is in- 
s< ribed upon my heart, as u|Mm theirs, a list of 
names: I find mysrlf ' lmk<*d up ' again bound 
indissolubly to eadi of them by a great sorrow, 
(ommon to us all. Wv have iH-eii in I)i*vonshire 
a month now, and still wt- do not talk of going 
back to Surrey. It is lovely to lx? staying with 
Aunt C onstance, and I am trying to lx* brave and 
( heerful, and to go out in the village as I used to 
do. The (ddger loves the dear old lottage folk, 
and they love her, and it is p<*rfect having father. 

The Hickley Woods an* just as lx*autiful. only 
my heart breaks when I walk alxiut in them. 

It has tum(*d hot, even I am warm enough and 
don't na-d fires at night. This evening there w'as 
a most gorgeous sunset, the sky was all ablaze 
with emerald and kue and gold. The distant 
hills had a bloom on them such as there is some- 
times on bunches of purple grapes. 

I saw father alone in the garden after dinner, 
and I felt 1 wanted to tell him what I ho(x?d abemt 
the little son, so I went and stood beside him, and 
slipped my arm through his. and we wandered 
out into tnc woods as we have done many times 
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before. After I had told him, father said, with a 
very tender look upon his face,— 

' And so The Shepherd Beautiful is giving you 
another of His lam^ to mind.' 

I thought it was such a perfect name for Him, 
it appealed to me more at that moment than any 
of tne other lovely ones that daddy calls Him by. 
After a little while father said, — 

' Shall I tell you something, darling, that I have 
never told any one before?' 

' Please, father.' 

' It was many years ago, quite soon after I was 
married. Your mother and I were w^alking over 
the downs. They were all " trimmed " with 
sheep. She was so amused at the lambs, because 
she thought they were dreadfully imtx^rtinent to 
their mothers sometimes, and then she said with 
a sweet look in her eyes, — 

' " Anthony. The Shepherd Beautiful is going 
to give us one of His lambs to mind." 

' Instead of being pleased 1 got in a sudden 
panic about it, as husbands do sometimes, and 
your mother laughed at me and shook my arm, 
and looked round at all the sunny grasslands filled 
with sheep and said, — 

‘ " Oh, Anthony, don't grieve for me, because 
it's only like walking in a sunny meadow dappled 
with .shade. When I come to the shadow at the 
end. I know that if ! just w^ round the comer, 
I shall find The Shepherd Beautiful doling out 
lambs. Oh. Anthony " (and she shook my arm 
again) ** wouldn't it be amusing if the morning I 
got mere He was a bit absenMninded or got 
moddSed with His counting, and doled me out ^o 
instead of one to mind. Cm, I wooU run away so 
hst with them lest He shoi^ ask for am of them 
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back.*' ’ Then, after a jiaiise, father addtxl. — 

' And you see, darling. He u-as a ' bit al>v nt 
minded " that morninjt, and now He's ju^t askf^l 
for one of them ku k. 

* Oh, father,’ I exclamH-^i, with a sudden riisii 
of tears. ‘ and the one He's askt*d for k was 
always rall«‘d ’* the lamb “ !' 

And then the horror of that ' jienlons stuff 
swept over me. and all the desjwtr and dout»t and 
rniserv of the last few months surgitl up like a 
great fUKxl tlxit nresi’iitiy wtuild overvshelni me. 
and 1 cncd, nnt. oh, dadtiy ! lb inh t »»n 
Shepherd Ikautdul, I tan't find His love. I «an 
only stH* wjine one who has Ix^en very i fuel t** ine 

And father put hi.s arm round me as he uv-d tu 
do when I was little and tnghtenetl in the 
and the evening sun streann d d<mn ut>ori hss fa» e. 
and deet>ened the alcxd hx>k that hr v\orr an<l In 
gazcxi out over the fields of lilies that wt re tinted 
now with gold and ros<\ 

* Yet. it is He who clothes the wimkIs you love 
so every' spring, my darling.' 

And as 1 looked at all the colour and the har 
mony, the flowers, the sunlight, and the dapphd 
shade, the woods soothed and quu-teiwx! me 
And the old ‘ washed ‘ f(x*hng came, and tin 
rebellion went, and a great longing \o understand 
God's way’s came in my ht’art instead 

' Oh. but the world's pam. father, and all the 
grief brought by the war.' 

* God ^Is the world that way sometimes, 

^^But docs He never call except tlirough pain ?' 

* Some very perfect souls can feel Him " m the 
summer air or m dewy garden green." or in the 
song ot birds, but to many it is only * when the 
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sharp strokes Hfsh ami hrart run through, m all 
thvir jiKommunHahh* mm " --iHKi * 

Himself.' 

And d««'s He aluav*^ < all \»hen He s<‘ih 1^ p-im. 
father ?' 

It ha> so large a plat v in (kwlI’s e« onom\ ns\ 
darling, that we may tmd in it another 'no laim ajt 
When the (ireat High Priest givi's the hreati ».j 
tears, the wine oi M^jiaration, thrr«- in tle^ 
VKible things. His inward « all to Mime t*» 

HiinM'lf Oh. little (laughter . wleai find 

His loV(‘ in llotllHig else, i(M»k at ( aK.itV l*‘t de o 
the j!N rt»s t Saviour deigm d to t^ .1 la ' ■ m 
vu'i' *“ laoe'.s epitome 

And >ij I ‘ lookefl ' at Hun u|s>n His < a. 
daddy bade me, and reahvd tot th* tu.* t.m< 
til.it a'^ (kwIS lU'^tlf e has Iwsn satiated, tlel^ o 
nothing lelt but His hjve for me 

I Niw, all in a moment, th.it it (#-«! lovrd n,. 
enough to give His S>n, and it Hh S.n lo\fd ue 
t^nough to give' His hte. He* will not ke^ p b.e k atU 
otluT gitt. He* IS all love, so all He S 4 tels t*» in* 
is Love' He- ( anm»t help Himsedf 

1 am all l>ruken up to think that I so nearU 
misM*d a gift of l<»ve* Ixsause He ia*nt it veileal tn 
me in pain. 

Out ill the Hicklev WckkIs I found Him iViwn 
the mths of my life I stiddeniy viw the wav ‘»f 
His feet, and my so«l rushed out to m«s t Hun 
At last I know the h^son that Ros-. learnetl bv 
min. I see what Charlie niw only when he was 
nlind. I understand what father has known sime 
mother died. Oh, the wonder and the utter per* 
fection of this ' exyierience.' It links im* up with 
all the others down the centuries who having 
found Him ' in a mist of tears ' can g/orv in thdf 
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pain. If only I could pass the lovely comfort of 
It on to some of those whose hearts are wounded 
as mine is, inexpressibly and beyond all tellinp 
by this awful war : — 

te He only takes away the ones we love if, in His 
all wise love, He sees He must. If we accept th< 
atonement that He made, and love Him, and an 
dutiful to Him about the on^ He takes, He will 
always give instead that incomparably mon 
lovely, priceless, perfect, altogether lovely one— 
Himself. 

And now this funny old book is finished. As I 
write the words my room grows dark, because 
the sun is hidden for a moment by a cloud of rain. 
Yet all the tender plants out in the woods will be 
the stronger for the storm, when it has passed. 

I look into the future, and I see that there 
remains for me one last ' experience.' 

Some day, perhaps when I am very old, I shall 
walk down a valley shadowed with dark wings. 
Beside me will lx* one — that mighty one — w'hosc 
tace is cold and quiet, majestic and inexorable. 
1 shall not fear him as the darkness deepns in 
that vale, for all around, by reason of the Passion 
of my Lord, there will be a song of triumph 
sung : — 

* Oh death ! where is thy sting? 

And where thy victqfy? ’ 

And at the end of that dark ni^t 1, too, shall 
fmdUthe morning. I shall greet Ross agam. 1 
shall see mother, and the others who have gone 
before. 1 shall in one ecstatic moment, find 
myself—* linked up * with God. 
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